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ilSTORY. 

The  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Director  into  this  country  in  1853.  The  Musical  Institute,  in  which 
this  advance  was  made,  chartered  by  the  State  in  1859,  soon  developed 
into  the  Providence  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  To  secure 
advantages  nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution 
was,  in  February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters 
were  secured  in  the  famous  Music  Hall;  and  in  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that  it  soon 
became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  In  the  brief  history  of  the 
school  more  than  30,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  gone  forth  to  ex- 
ert their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and  in  the  ele- 
vation of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible  and  lucra- 
tive positions  as  teachers,  organists,  etc.,  while  others,  as  solo  artists  and 
professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which  the  training  is  held  that 
even  the  large  numbers  graduated  from  year  to  year  do  not  sufiice  to  sup- 
ply the  public  demand  for  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  remarkable 
growth  and  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  Conservatory  System  and  of 
the  combination  of  musical  with  general  culture,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 
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f  HE  i/lRGEST  AND  f  INEST  IJONSERVATORY 

iuiLDij^G  m  THE  World. 

The  new  building  is  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Frank- 
lin Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains,  flowers,  trees,  etc. 
The  building  has  seven  stories  and  a  dome,  is  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  550  lady  students.  The  new 
concert-hall  will  have  a  large  pipe-organ,  stage,  etc.,  and  seats  for  2,500. 
Besides  library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  there  are  steam  laundries, 
bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  gas,  and  two  elevators,  and 
three  broad,  easy  flights  of  stairs  running  from  basement  to  attic.  Tele- 
phone office  is  in  the  building.  Street  cars  and  carriages  are  passing  con- 
stantly on  Washington  Street  —  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Boston  —  just  far 
enough  from  the  new  Home  to  give  the  students  all  their  advantages  without 
the  noise. 

iOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magniflcently  equipped,  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston  —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  centre  of  America  —  and  on 
the  one  site  in  the  city,  fronting  the  Park  and  separated  from  other  buildings, 
where  the  quiet  of  the  home  is  combined  with  access  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are  near  the  great  courts.  The 
best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals.  Even  Harvard  University,  sit- 
uated in  an  intellectual  centre  like  Cambridge  with  her  52,000  inhabitants, 
feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a  central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her 
professional  schools  that  she  leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college 
grounds  and  erects  her  medical  college  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds 
universally  of  the  best  professional  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old 
World,  and  preeminently  of  her  great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great 
Conservatory  and  College  of  Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  where  grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and 
the  most  eminent  solo  talent  of  the  world  is  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near 
the  great  organs  and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short, 
have  the  artistic  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  preeminently  of  this  — 
the  musical  and  intellectual  centre  of  America.    Boston  is  situated  on  the 
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[Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1870.] 
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magnificent  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes, 
are  wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature,  and  making  com- 
fortable even  the  warmest  days.  Even  the  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not 
richer  in  lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  portion 
of  it  known  as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  being 
thickly  dotted  with  charming  spots  which  have  grown  up  into  famous  resorts, 
and  to  which  excursions  are  run  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at  merely 
nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory  from  its  loca- 
tion in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country  furnishes  so 
many  inducements  to  the  musical  student.  Its  opportunities  for  general 
culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly  need  enumeration.  During  the  con- 
cert season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and  miscellaneous  concerts  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  of  fre- 
quently hearing  the  most  finished  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  of  the 
English,  Italian,  and  German  schools.  There  are  over  forty  musical  societies 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  public  entertainments  were  given 
during  the  past  season. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world,  or  with  the  best  location  in 
America,  or  with  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  All  this  it  has  ;  but  it  aims 
distinctly  at  three  great  objects  : 

/.  The  Unrivalled  Advantages  of  a  Cultured  Home  for  its 
Students. 

II.  Advantages  for  the  Broadest  and  most  Generous  Literary 
Culture  in  Connection  with  Music. 

III.  Last  and  CJdefest  of  all,  it  aims  at  the  Broadest  aiid  Best 
Musical  Instruction  to  be  Obtained. 


The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  have  the  best  physical  care, 
wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters  away  to  a  great 
city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Director  whose  best 
energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good  accommodations 
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for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents  have  reluctantly  abandoned 
plans  for  giving  daughters  the  best  advantages  simply  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. The  Director  has  been  convinced  by  years  of  experience  that  the 
best  results  in  education,  and  especially  in  'musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  has  been  obviously  impossible  to  do  much 
for  the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  362,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  with  students  scattered  all 
through  the  city  and  suburbs,  many  important  helps  are  impracticable. 
Many  evening  entertainments,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exercises  must 
be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and  horse-cars  which 
are  running  to  suit  other  patrons,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and 
the  expense  attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by 
students  from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  this  expense  and  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages^ 
the  Director  has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
lady  students,  in  the  quiet,  healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The 
great  building  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but  has 
every  modern  advantage  for  a  model  home.  Its  concert-hall,  library,  read- 
ing room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum  and  parlors,  are  upon  one 
floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors  above,  all  under  the  same  roof. 
A  lady  Principal  of  successful  experience  in  the  management  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  has  charge  of  the  ladies'  department.  The  Director 
and  his  family  live  in  the  Home,  and  afford  the  students  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or  influence  is  tolerated,  the 
Home  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  Christian  household  with  daily 
devotions,  as  in  literary  colleges.  There  is  also  a  Bible-class  on  Sunday 
which  those  can  attend  who  choose,  with  praise  services  on  Sunday  evening 
and  addresses  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
management  of  the  Home  distinctly  assumes,  however,  that  the  young  ladies 
who  enter  its  halls  have  passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to 
cultivate  that  spirit  of  self-»-egulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  house- 
hold as  the  age  of  womanhood  arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-direction, 
the  Director  or  Preceptress  are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in 
regard  to  all  their  studies  and  their  plans  for  culture. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  to  those  needing  treatment, 
but  even  more  to  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  fail- 
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ing  health,  providing  always  the  ounce  of  prevention  "  instead  of  "  the 
pound  of  cure."  Gymnastic  exercises  with  enthusiastic  teachers  tempt 
rather  than  force  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  outside 
of  the  general  home.  The  Director  recalls  his  efforts  in  managing  a  similar 
home  before  coming  to  Boston  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  of 
his  life, —  a  period  hallowed  by  many  cherished  associations  and  attended 
with  life-long  advantages  to  his  pupils. 

That  just  such  a  home  Avas  needed  for  the  Conservatory  in  Boston,  is 
fully  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  first  year  of  its  establishment, 
parents  fropi  all  parts  of  the  country  have  entrusted  their  daughters  to  our 
care,  and  the  accommodations  of  the  home,  though  ample,  have  been  quite 
largely  called  into  requisition.  The  institution  has  had  the  most  liberal 
patronage  of  any  year  in  its  history.  More  than  1,900  students  have  been 
enrolled,  representing  thirty-seven  states  and  territories,  six  British,  prov- 
inces, and  three  foreign  countries,  and  applications  are  already  coming  in 
for  the  next  year.  The  effect  upon  the  students  has  been  apparent  in 
uniformly  better  work,  better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health.  In  this 
connection  it  is  a  matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwithstanding  the 
large  number  of  students  in  the  home  from  the  South  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  East,  not  a  death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  and  no 
serious  sickness.  We  owe  this  immunity  from  malarial  disturbances  largely 
to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewerage,  airy 
location  and  architectural  adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome 
oversight  of  the  resident  physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is  -re- 
ceived through  a  large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  entire  sewerage  system  of  the 
building,  having  been  recently  carefully  examined  under  the  supervision  of 
the  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  as  also  by  an  eminent  specialist 
in  this  department  of  medical  science  from  New  York,  and  such  additional 
safeguards  as  their  experience  suggests  having  been  provided,  is  pronounced 
by  them  most  thoroughly  safe  and  adequate. 
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Owing  to  the  immense  number  who  attend  the  Conservatory  these 
unrivalled  advantages  will  be  furnished  much  more  cheaply  than  students 
can  find  board  in  private  families,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  title  "  Home 
Department,''  page  51. 

JIeTHOD  of  IjqSTRUCTION. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study, 
our  name  itself  show^s  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  not  only  iJie  cJieapest^  but  ihe  best  possible  method  of  musical  culture. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  established  a  fact  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition  of 
its  scope  is  requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  the 
university,  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European  nations 
it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liberality  that  is 
accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone-masters,  Men- 
delssohn, David,  Joachim,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  earnestly  la- 
bored to  give  to  musical  education  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  a  class 
system  of  instruction  ;  for  by  this  plan  they  secured  to  the  scholar  of 
average  means  the  services  of  better  teachers  and  more  thorough  training 
than  he  could  otherwise  afford ;  and  the  general  student,  instead  of  pursuing 
his  study  amid  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his  own  room, 
was  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and  kept  abreast  with  all  the 
musical  influences,  literature  and  progress  of  his  day.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd  of  students  bent  on 
one  pursuit ;  the  eminent  teachers  ;  the  class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious 
apparatus ;  the  library  and  the  daily  drill, —  all  conspire  to  make  study 
interesting.  The  Conservatory  groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical 
instruction.  The  system  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  higher  branches  of  learning  has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in 
attaining  a  high  musical  education. 
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IRIY/ITE  IeSSONS. 

Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.  The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay 
$15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  could  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the  class 
system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is  placed 
by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recommends  it 
in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music.  It  is  adopted 
not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each  piipil^  has^ 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour,  instruction  to  one  is  instruction  to  all ;  the  benefit 
of  the  practice^  t/ie~ correction^  or  the  explanation^  is  enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustra- 
tion^ the  criticis77i^  the  approval^  all  can  see  a7id  hear ;  shyness^  that  bane  of 
young  performers^  is  cured  or  abated ;  freedom  and  ease^  those  charnis  of  social 
and  domestic  circles^  are  secured.  Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  per- 
forming difficult  music,  and  hearing  it  performed  in  class,  become  fa7niliar  with 
their  ow7i  voices,  get  rid  of  awkward7iess,  a7id  secure  grace  a7zd  ease.  The 
poiver  of  emulation  is  also  fully  developed  i7i  the  class,  as  ability  is  viatched 
with  ability  ;  77iind  C07nes  i7t  co7itact  with  7ni7id ;  a7id  i7itellect  is  sharpened  by 
intellect. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  a7id  private  lesso7is  77iay  be  pursued  i7i  the  Co7iservatory  a7id  the  stu- 
de7it  secure  all  the  ge7ieral  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our  most 
eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  important 
advantages  of  its  own. .  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  conscientious 
musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private  instruction, 
remarked  :  "  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils  acquit  themselves 
than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never  wish  to  giv^e  another 
private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy :  "  An  institution  such  as 
the  Conservator}^,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of  study, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  educated 
musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in  the  same,  has 
this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individual,  that  by  the 
participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the  same  studies  a  true 
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musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among  the  pupils ;  that  it 
promotes  industry  and  spurs  on  to  emulation ;  and  that  it  is  a  preser\7ative 
against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste, — a  tendency  against  which 
every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  director^  before  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
is  taken:  "But,  however  skilful  a  single  teacher  maybe,  there  are  two 
points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory.  First,  in  the 
matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  usefulness,  such  as 
musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical  works,  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds  a  true  and  noble 
emulation  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  personal  dis- 
play or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity  as  the  possession  of  the  calm 
happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and 
consciousness  of  real  excellence.  The  innately  shallow  and  superficial 
either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the  standard  of  the 
Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thoroughness  and  perfection 
which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

Iranches  of  Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been  given 
in  any  great  Conservatory, 

EMBRACING  FIFTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL. 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
A  School  for  the  Organ. 

A  School  for  Singing,  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art, 
and  Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Eiise7iible  Playing. 

A  School  for  all  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory  and  Orchestration. 

A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 

A  School  for  training  music  teachers  for  Public  Schools,  etc. 

A  School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 

A  School  for  Physical  Culture. 
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A  College  of  Music. ^ 

A  School  for  Common  and  Higher  English  Branches,  and  for  those  who 
are  fitted  for  it,  a  College  Course  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University. 

A  School  of  Languages,  especially  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action  —  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  music  has  the  place  of  honor  in  our  institu- 
tion, some  nine  of  the  schools  being  devoted  to  it  in  all  of  its  varied  forms. 
In  these  schools  instruction  will  be  given  in  every  branch  of  the  science 
and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

fENERAL  Culture. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction, 
embraced  in  its  distinct  schools,  with  1,950  pupils  last  year,  and  some  one 
hundred  instructors,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence;  yet  the 
New  England  Conservatory  aims  at  a.  still  broader  and  more  generous 
culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the 
manners  and  cultivate  the  taste.  At  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails 
that  the  concentration  of  effort  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students 
pursuing  a  musical  course'  precludes  all  possibility  of  culture  in  other 
directions.  This  impression  is  not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced 
by  years  of  study  and  experience  that  music  opens  up  the  way  to  a  broad 
and  liberal  culture.  Education  is  a  whole  simply  because  man  is  a  unit,  and 
one  part  of  the  man  cannot  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  without  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nature.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cultivation  of  his  arms  alone, 
without  any  care  of  his  stomach  or  his  lungs,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becom- 
ing a  great  musician  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers  w^ithout  any 
attention  to  the  emotions  and  the  mind  in  which  music  has  its  inspirations 


*  See  Year  Book  Boston  University.    Sent  on  application. 
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and  its  ideals.  Those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  music  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  inharmoniousness  of  an  uncultivated  musician  or  of 
a  mere  technicist,  without  a  general  culture.  Hundreds  of  musicians  a?'e 
failing  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
their  limitatioiis  in  this  respect.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  undesirability  of  men  whose  minds  alone  are  trained,  while 
their  manners  are  uncouth,  their  bodies  unhealthy,  their  tones  unpleasant^ 
and  their  emotional  and  moral  faculties  undeveloped.  We  aim  to  overcome 
the  one-sidedness  of  men's  intellectual  training  upon  the  one  hand,  and  of 
most  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other,  by  the  Conservatory  system 
combined  with  a  generous  culture.  Our  idea  of  Education  is  the  harmonious 
develop7nent  of  all  one's  faculties  to  their  highest  power  and  their  application  to 
the  highest  use.  We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their 
MINDS  better  from  THE  CONSERVATORY  Stand-point  than  they  can  cul- 
tivate music  from  the  stand-point  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe 
this,  not  only  from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory 
can  offer  for  general  culture  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection 
with  Boston  University,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  system  puts  heart 
and  head  in  their  natural  relations  for  their  best  development.  An  emi- 
nent educator  said  recently  in  a  public  address:  No  college  course  is  com- 
plete which  pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which 
move  the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  w^hich  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art  which  aims  at 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the  emo- 
tional stand-point  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the  mental 
stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feeling,  will  not 
only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize  it  by  putting 
heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  arranged  in  connection  with  its  musical  educa- 
tion a  liberal  culture  for  those  who  desire  it. 
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iHE    ilANO  iORTE. 

The  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  Piano  Forte  connected  with  this 
Conservator}^  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The  course 
is  divided  into  five  grades.  It  embraces  as  many  of  the  principal  works  of 
the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly,  with  a  correct  execution 
and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  semi-quarterly  concerts  are  chosen  from  the 
fifth  grade.  The  piano  students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be 
obtained  in  any  foreign  Conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  during 
the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters. Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  solo  and  e?ise?nble 
playing  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Conservatory  Hall.  (See  ensemble  playing, 
Violin  School,  page  21.)  These  concerts  have  become  more  popular  than 
ever,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
the  future  cannot  fail  to  make  them  even  more  attractive  and  profitable  to 
all  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is  now 
used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selections 
from  dementi,  Krause,  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn,  which,  with  selec- 
tions from  Kohler,  Bertini,  Heller,  Loeschhorn,  Plaidy,  Czerny,  Haydn, 
Moscheles,  Eschmann,  Mozart  and  others,  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  third  grade.  The  studies  and  compositions  forming  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  carefully  prepared  from  the 
most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  at  the  leading  conserv- 
atories of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thorough 
modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable  in  the  number  of  years 
embraced  in  the  course.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  this  Conservatory  to  so 
educate  its  students  that  when  they  graduate  they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to 
enter  by  themselves  upon  the  higher  course  of  artistic  development.  Piano 
recitals  by  eminent  pianists  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  mu- 
sical season  in  Boston.    These  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  piano. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practise  at  least  the  following  num- 
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ber  of  hours  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  viz. :  ist  grade,  hours  ;  2d 
grade,  2  hours  ;  3d  grade,  3  hours  ;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4  hours.  The  time 
to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Studies,  and  Pieces,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 

At  graduation,  j^upils  will  be  presented  with  the  classified  list  of  studies 
used  at  the  Conservatory. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  Organ  pupils  a  com- 
plete course  of  mstruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given  :  — 
I  St.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing. 
2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.    To  the  art  of  accompanying,  embracing,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 
4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5th.  To  concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb.  Bach 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great  masters, 
by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  a//  branches  of  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble  character 
of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indispensa- 
ble auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be  taken  up 
from  the  beginning. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they  are 
able  to  play  wdth  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Studies, 
op.  47. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half' octaves  of 
pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Also  a  new  three- 
manual  pipe  organ  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  and  set 
up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  ten  organs  now  in  constant  use  in  this 
institution  by  the  students,  and  the  Great  Organ  now  in  Music  Hall  has  been 
purchased  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Conservatory.     A  large  and 
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splendid  hall  is  to  be  built  for  it  adjoining  the  present  Conservatory  building 
on  property  granted  by  the  city.  This  organ  is  to  be  enlarged  to  five  manu- 
als, and  to  be  made  the  largest  and  most  complete  instrument  hi  the  world. 
This,  too,  will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for  practice. 

Such  facilities  for  practice  in  the  same  building  are  not  furnished  elseiuhere,  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon  the 
Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  Great  Organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best,  and 
in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all  styles,  from  Bach  to 
Wagner.  Among  the  teachers  in  this  department  are  Geo.  E.  Whiting, 
H.  M.  Dunham,  S.  B.  Whitney,  A.  W.  Swan,  F.  H.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Hill,  and 
C.  H.  Whittier. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  foll9ws  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only  are 
the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well  cared  for  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
illustrations- of  all  classes  of  music  for  the  instrument.  In  this  respect  the 
American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  English  educational  institution." 


The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  throughout 
the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  management  of  the 
Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facilities  of  this 
department,  and  to  this  end  has  secured  the  services  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  professors,  including  the  best  resident  players,  consisting  of  Timothie 
Adamowski,  Chas.  N.  Allen,  Alfred  De  Seve,  Benjamin  Cutter,  Hermann 
Hartman,  and  Miss  Etta  Sherman.  These  are  teachers  of  large  experience 
as  well  as  solo  artists,  and  conductors  of  orchestras.  Mr.  Adamowski,  who 
has  recently  been  added  to  our  corps  of  teachers,  is  well  known  throughout 
Europe  and  this  countr}^,  as  a  painstaking  and  successful  artist,  and  in  his 
concert  tours  has  been  besieged,  on  all  sides,  to  give  instruction.  His  ser- 
vices have  been  secured  as  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory.    Mr.  Charles 
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N.  Allen  is  also  well  known,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  solo  artist.  Mr. 
Alfred  De  Seve,  a  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to 
Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  and  later,  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise' 
of  Canada,  and  is  one  of  our  most  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Cutter  was  an 
instructor  in  the  famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  has  also  proven  him- 
self a  most  successful  teacher. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory,  consisting  of  five  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  notation,  construction  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  with  easy 
exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Violin  Methods 
of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  DeBeriot,  Spohr,  David,  Weiss,  and  others; 
Vanhall,  Pleyel,  Kayser,  Mazas,  Mayseder,  and  Ries,  passing  on  through 
the  intermediate  grades  as  laid  down  in  the  printed  course  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

In  connection  with  this  new  school  of  violin  playing,  it  is  intended  to 
form  classes  for  ensemble  playing,  in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in 
piano  playing,  as  well  as  those  from  the  violin  classes,  will  be  enabled  to 
study  Classical  Chamber  Music,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  masters, 
and,  from  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  these  meetings  are  calculated  and 
certain  to  impart  to  the  students  taking  part  in  them,  they  will  prove  the 
means  of  making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches  of 
musical  literature.  Advanced  students  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
playing  in  the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the  Conservatory,  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced  can  join  the  "Conservatory  Orchestra." 

Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending  the 
numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  "The  Philharmonic,"' 
"The  Boston  Symphony,"  and  several  orchestras  performing  daily  in  Boston 
during  the  entire  season.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in  America  for 
pursuing  this  study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti,  Piaillot, 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  DeBeriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr,  Fiorillo, 
and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are  pursued. 
Here  now  the  gates  are  open  for  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rich  field  before  him  in  the  whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Bach,  etc., 
and  the  specialties  of  violin  compositions  of  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim,  Pag- 
anini,  Lysinsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  and  others. 
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Violin  is  taught  in  classes  of  four,  ist  and  2d  grades,  $15  ;  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
grades,  $20  each  per  term.  Private  lessons,  when  desired,  can  be  arranged 
for  at  the  office  at  teachers'  regular  rates. 

Srchestral  and  Mnm  Instruments. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  system- 
atic instruction  ni  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and  bands. 
Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction  has  been 
given  by  private  teachers.    But  the  opportunities  afforded  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  demands.    Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  each  instrument 
similar  in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris  school.  Instruction 
>  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo,  quartette,  orchestral,  mil- 
j  itary,  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony,  composition,  and  all  the 
j  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration  and  arrangement  of  music  for  reed, 
!  orchestral,  and  military  bands,  and  the  grouping  of  the  same.  Students 
j  may  commence  the  study  of  any  orchestral  instrument  at  any  time,  either  in 
classes  or  in  private  lessons. 

The  School  of  Band  Music,  opened  by  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  the  reinstatement  of  reed  instruments 
in  their  proper  positions  in  military  bands.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  notion 
that  reed  instruments  are  effective  only  in  very  large  bands.  Theory  and 
experience  have  abundantly  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  balance  be- 
tween brass  and  reed  instruments  can  be  preserved  with  small  numbers  as 
well  as  large.  That  a  well-founded  system  in  the  management  of  military 
bands  is  greatly  needed  cannot  be  questioned,  as  the  interest  in  and  love  for 
the  better  class  of  band  music  is  constantly  growing  in  this  country.  New 
organizations  of  the  kind  are  continually  forming,  and  the  demand  is  great 
for  such  instruction  as  may  qualify  students  to  join  them.  The  means  for 
its  acquirement,  hovyever,  have  been  hitherto  wholly  inadequate.  Private 
lessons  from  such  instructors  as  are  to  be  relied  upon  are  very  expensive; 
besides  which,  the  need  of  the  spur  of  competition,  and  other  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  a  large  school  of  military  music,  has  been  felt;  but  none  such 
has  been  opened  to  the  public  of  the  United  States. 

The  system  w^hich  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this 
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class  in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally  acknowl« 
edged  that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military  music  ir 
that  country  is  due  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to 
such  an  organization  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous  Paris  Conser- 
vatory. 

That  such  a  school  of  systematic  instruction,  to  prepare  students  to  be- 
come thorough  band  musicians,  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of 
every  true  friend  of  the  art.  By  this  system  the  pupils  will  not  only  be  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  science  of  the  particular  instrument  they  may  elects 
but  w'ill  gain  such  other  general  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  them. 

Lessons  on  Orchestral  Instruments  are  given,  in  private,  at  the  teacher's 
regular  rates,  prices  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  lesson  ;  one  half  hour, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  hour.  Lessons  in  classes  of  four,  ist  and  2d 
grades,  $15.00;  classes  of  four,  3d,  4th  and  5th  grades,  $20.00  per  term,, 
twenty  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 


IaRMONY  and  iRACTIC/lL  iOMPOSITION. 


This  department  includes  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  system  of 
musical  notation  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  major  and  minor  tonalities  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of  the  different  keys  or  scales ; 
a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  intervals  and  the  con- 
struction of  chords,  with  the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  melodic  and  har- 
monic progressions.  Classes  are  formed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  study,  and  also  for  the  higher  branches  of  musical 
theory,  counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  and  instrumentation. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  practical  composi- 
tion, and  the  best  original  works  by  the  students  are  mentioned  in  the  annual 
Calendar.* 

An  opportunity  is  also  given  for  the  public  performance  of  such  works  as 
may  be  found  sufificiently  meritorious.    In  this  respect  the  Conservatory 


*  Among  tliose  in  Composition  who  merit  notice  is  Miss  Louise  Bryson,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  who  has 
developed  special  talents  in  this  department.    Several  of  Miss  Bryson's  anthems  have  met  with  decided  favor. 
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follows  the  precedent  established  by  the  best  European  Music  Schools,  in 
which  the  most  deserving  chamber  and  orchestral  music  is  performed  under 
the  pupil's  own  direction. 

The  interest  already  shown  in  this  department  of  music  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  America  is  soon  to  possess  able  composers  as  well 
as  instrumentalists  and  vocalists.  In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Conservatory,  one  has  been  formed,  into  which  pupils  may  bring  their 
musical  compositions  of  whatever  kind,  and  have  them  criticised  and  cor- 
rected, and  its  success  is  already  very  encouraging. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THEORY. 

This  embraces  Acoustics,  the  Tone  System,  Rhythm,  Tempo,  Melody, 
Thematic  Treatment,  Musical  Form,  Musical  Instruments,  the  Compass 
and  Characteristic  Effects  of  the  various  Instruments,  etc.,  together  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  Music.  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  are  taught  as  separate  studies  from  the  above. 

^RADU/lTIOr^. 

Students  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  piano-forte,  organ,  voice,  and 
orchestral  instruments,  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Conservatory^  one  years 
course  in  harmony  or  counterpoint^  and  one  year  in  theory*  of  music^ —  the 
course  in  harmony  usually  preceding  that  in  theory,  though  both  may  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have  taken  harmony  one  or  more 
terms  elsewhere,  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  same,  and 
continue  the  study  of  composition  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory.  Stu- 
dents graduating  in  voice  are  required  to  take  only  three  terms  in  harmonj, 
but  four  terms  are  necessary  for  graduation  in  harmony.  All  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  sight-singing,  teaching  in  public  schools,  and  organ  students 
to  take  church  music.  At  the  close  of  each  term  a  written  examination  is 
held.  Advanced  vocal  scholars  are  expected  to  study  the  piano-forte  at 
least  sufficiently  to  master  the  first  three  grades  of  the  Conservatory  course, 
and  to  pass  an  examination  in  sight-singing. 


See  Course  of  Study  in  Theory  above. 
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IHE  lOICE. 


Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice, —  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  as  it  teaches  the  correct  use  of  the  respiratory  organs,] 
whose  improper  or  insufficient  employment  injuriously  affects  the  general 
health,  and  particularly  that  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  forcing  or  straining] 
of  which  tends  directly  to  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  the  "cler- 
gyman's sore  throat,"  so  prevalent  among  public  speakers,  and  similar  dis-! 
eases.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  frequent  singing,  reading  aloud,  or^ 
public  speaking,  is  injurious  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific use  of  the  voice  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  and 
enable  them  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  our  humid  and  variable  cli- 
mate. No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  vocal  train- 
ing as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mortality  show  that  more  than 
200,000  annually  die  from  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  might  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years  had  they  learned  to 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs  by  judicious  daily  exercises.  Many  voices  are 
seriously  injured,  many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of  persons  undertaking 
to  teach  vocal  training  while  knowing  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice 
or  of  its  capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  re- 
ceive as  pupils  i^ersons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  injured  or  entirely 
lost,  through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and  though  such  voices 
can  never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may,  by  proper  treatment, 
regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the  service 
of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  be  frequently  given  on  throat 
apd  lung  affections,  entirely  free  of  charge. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise  would 
have  lain  dormant. 

Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  union  of  the 
registers ;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  ;  study  of 
solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music ;  exercises  for  obtaining 
agility  and  flexibility  of  voice  ;  thorough  exercises  in  the  scales,  major  and 
minor ;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios ;  study  of  the  movements  and 
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embellishments  suitable  to  the  different  styles  of  singing ;  study  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs ;  cultivation  of  the  voice  considered  as  an  organ 
of  ffisthetical  feeling  in  art ;  study  of  dramatic  expression,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  voice  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  public  hall 
before  large  assemblies,  as  well  as  of  the  parlor.  (See  Artists'  Vocal 
Course  below.) 

It  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  that  no 
pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist  who  has  not  completed  the  required  courses 
in  theory  and  in  harmony,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified  to  give  alone^ 
before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme,  made  up  of 
standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools  of  music. 

At  graduation  pupils  will  be  presented  with  the  classified  list  of  studies 
for  voice  training  and  solo  singing. 

Artists'  ¥oc/il  Bourse. 

An  Artists'  Vocal  Course,  recently  organized,  affords  every  possible 
advantage  of  thorough  instruction  to  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  concert-room,  the  oratorios,  and  the  lyric  stage.  The  course 
embraces  three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the  Mas- 
ters, Dramatic  Action  (see  page  39 ),  the  Italian  Language  and  Harmony. 
Admission  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orchestral  per- 
formances, are  secured  to  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
guaranteed.    The  fee  for  the  course  is  $75  per  term. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  conscien- 
tiously under  our  a'Mest  teachers,  who  have  had  unusual  experience.  They 
have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the  opera, 
without  the  manifestos  which  have  repeatedly  been  put  forth  in  America. 
Students  educated  at  this  Conservatory  pursue  the  course  in  voice  training,, 
in  the  Italian  language.  Dramatic  Art,  Lyric  Art,  and  Opera.  In  several 
cases  our  students  have  distinguished  themselves  in  opera  in  Italy,  the  land 
of  operas,  the  most  distinguished  teachers  speaking  very  emphatically  in 
commendation  of  the  perfection  of  their  training  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and,  in  several  instances,  have  written,  "  All  that  you  need  is 
to  add  to  your  repertoire^  as  what  you  have  been  over  is  beyond  criticism." 
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THE  GERMAN  LIED.  \ 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Italian,  the  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  all  the  world  over  as  , 
the  embodiment  of  poetry.    As  an  eminent  musician  recently  expressed  ; 
himself:  "  One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany."  , 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Aug.  Kreissman,  few  teachers  in  America  have 
given  their  attention  to  this  branch  as  a  specialty.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  and 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  give  vocal  instruction,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
songs  of  such  masters  as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Jensen,  Reinecke, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  frequent  lectures  on  their  works  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

ilGHT  ilJMGING  AND  lOC/lL  JlUSIC  IN  iUBLIC 

Schools. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds  of 
educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  studies  in 
all  our  best  public  schools.  Already  upwards  of  eighty  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  alone  have  adopted  it ;  and  although  a  preparation  for  this 
work  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  it,  with  really 
less  labor  and  expenditure  of  time  and  means  than  for  the  usual  duties  of 
the  profession  of  music,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  great  demand 
at  very  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  department  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  ample  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the  Boston  schools,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  in  this  branch  of 
study,  and  who  has  charge  of  this  department. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  covering  the 
instruction  received  by  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
first  course  comprises  six  grades,  and  includes  the  instruction  received  by 
pupils  in  the  primary  school  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  On  completion 
of  this  course,  students  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it.  The  second  course  comprises  four 
grades,  covering  the  instruction  received  by  pupils  from  eight  to  twelve 
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years  of  age  in  the  grammar  school.  On  completion  of  this  course  a  certifi- 
cate will  likewise  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is  awarded  to 
those  who  complete  the  entire  course.  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  depart- 
ment is  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  ;  and  through 
their  influence  our  best  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  situations  for  compe- 
tent teachers. 

All  pupils,  whether  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  ought  to  enter  the 
department  of  sight-singing.  The  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  true  musical  education.  * 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to  read 
even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  solo 
singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts  taught  to  them,  having  really  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  how  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply  looking  at 
the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with 
facility,  however  thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of  music,  he  must 
always  labor  at  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  talent  may  soon  learn  to  sing 
readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not  years,  of  vexatious  and  dis- 
heartening toil. 

In  order  that  no  opportunity  necessary  to  the  most  rapid  progress  of  our 
pupils  may  be  lacking,  free  classes  in  elementary  instruction  and  singing  at 
sight  have  been  maintaine^^~~at- which  the  subjects  of  notation,  intervals, 
rhythm,  technical  terms,  etc.,  are  fully  explained,  and  a  thorough  practice  in 
intervals — major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  other  exercises  for  learn- 
ing to  read  music — is  afforded  to  all  the  pupils.  Through  the  interest  that 
has  thus  been  awakened  in  the  study,  there  has  come  to  be  much  demand 
for  more  special  instruction.  Classes  have  already  been  formed,  and  in  order 
that  the  matter  of  expense  may  not  deter  any  who  would  otherwise  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the  Director  has  decided  to  place 
the  terms  at  $15  each  in  classes  of  four.  The  object  of  these  classes 
will  be  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing  any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  at- 
tention, will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  preparing  pupils  for  church  situa- 
tions. That  this  subject  needs  special  attention,  any  one  who  knows  of 
the  number  of  singers  with  well-trained  voices,  who  fail  to  obtain  situations 
in  church  or  elsewhere,  through  their  inability  to  read  music,  need  not  be 
reminded. 
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The  advanced  class  in  sight-singing  will  be  devoted  principally  to  the 
practice  of  catches,  glees,  madrigals,  and  part-songs.  The  interest  of  these 
compositions  is  generally  admitted,  but  their  utility  as  a  means  of  study  is 
not  properly  appreciated.  Indeperide?ice  of  parts,  so  necessary  to  effective 
part-singing,  is  best  attained  by  the  thorough  practice  and  study  of  catches, 
glees,  and  madrigals,  the  matter  of  light  and  shade  not  being  neglected ; 
while  in  part-songs  light  and  shade  are  the  prominent  features,  independence 
also  receiving  attention. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  parents  and  pupils  take  so  little 
thought  of  the  importance  of  being  able  to  ^.-ead  the  pieces  they  practice ; 
that  is,  to  mentally  decipher  the  printed  notes,  and  thus  sing  or  play  by 
sight,  knowing  how  the  music  ought  to  sound  simply  by  looking  at  the  page. 

Many  suppose  that  this  faculty  is  attained  only  by  the  highly-cultivated 
musician  ;  whereas  by  making  it  the  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction, 
months,  if  not  years,  of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil  are  saved. 

EVENING  SINGING  CLASSES. 

Special  evening  classes  are  formed  each  term  for  the  primary  instruction 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  singing,  which  are  open  to  the  entire  public 
at  a  mere  nominal  charge.    These  have  been  largely  attended. 

inuRCH  ®usic. 

An  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for  holy 
orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music  as  well  as 
theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  suitably  employed,  may  soften 
the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious  impressions,  the  ministry 
and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should  become  acquainted  with  its 
capabilities  and  its  relations  to  divine  service.  The  church  should  be  the 
Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  and  all  should  add  their  talents 
and  abilities  toward  the  completeness  of  worship. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  support 
the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by  appro- 
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priate  selections,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion  Music, 
written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part  for  the 
people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is  carried  out  at 
the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same  plan.  The 
English  composers  have  also  given  us  a  repei'tou-e  of  church  music  worthy  of 
careful  study.  With  the  introduction  and  practice  of  proper  music  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  method  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  in  nearly  every  church  in  the  land.  In  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  masters,  Christians  could  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the 
musical  taste  of  every  household  would  be  elevated,  and  a  genial  charm 
spread  through  the  entire  social  fabric. 

A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precentors, 
2Xi^  ^o\o  ^ViVg^x'i^  thoroughly  educated  \xi  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is  contin- 
ually increasing. 

A  theoretical  and  j^ractical  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Whitney,  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  H. 
M.  Dunham,  and  W.  H.  Sherwin.  Instruction  is  given  in  solo  singing, 
organization  of  choirs  of  all  descriptiori§>^d  in  chorals  for  the  people  with 
the  best  models  of  music,  the  correct  style  of  rendering  them,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  organ. 

IrT  of  ior^DUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent  to 
organize  and  conduct  choral  societies  and  choirs,  orchestras,  etc.  To  this 
branch  of  musical  study  the  New  England  Conservatory  pays  particular 
attention,  the  course  being  thorough  and  progressive,  and  including  every 
detail  of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of  the 
baton.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  this  department  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in  the  Conservatory.  Proba- 
bly no  musician  in  this  country  is  more  widely  or  more  favorably  known 
than  this  distinguished  teacher, —  for  twenty-five  years  the  conductor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society;  also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Concerts,  and  of  the  choruses  of  the  peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 
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'lUNING  iEPARTCDENT. 

This  course  of  study,  which  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago  was  some- 
thing entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most  imj^or- 
tant  and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  its  progress  has  been  the  facility 
and  success  which  have  attended  the  labors  in  it  of  the  lady  students,  com- 
pletely demonstrating  their  ability  to  master  it  as  easily  and  perfectly  as 
gentlemen. 

The  mechanical  labor  of  tuning,  which  has  heretofore  been  offered  as  an 
objection  to  ladies  learning  this  art,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a 
recent  invention  which  renders  the  tuning  of  the  heaviest  strings  perfectly 
easy  to  the  most  delicate  hand,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  it  (the 
instrument)  insures,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  a  more  nearly  perfect 
and  permanent  result  than  can  be  obtained  by  an  expert  in  the  old  way. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement  —  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear — is  incorrect. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conservatory  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  suffi- 
cient natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning  has  lain 
hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  neccessary  to  obtain  a  position  in  a 
piano  factory  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  —  a  course  in 
most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Conserva- 
tory, with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  em- 
bracing two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  of  music;  sec- 
ond, the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to  make  it  a  profession. 

The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 

I.  Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  of  harmony. 

II.  Of  acoustics,  to  include  theory  of  scales,  intervals,  and  temperaments. 

III.  Of  methods  of  piano-forte  and  organ  (reed  and  pipe)  tuning;  adjust- 
ment of  temperaments  ;  practical  tuning. 

IV.  Of  all  varieties  of  piano-forte  actions ;  defects  and  remedies. 

V.  Of  construction  of  reed  and  pipe  organs  ;  defects  and  remedies. 
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The  mechanical  facilities  here  are  entirely  adequate.  Rooms  have  been 
fitted  up  in  the  Conservatory,  with  special  reference  to  this  department, 
containing  instruments  for  practice,  models  of  actions,  tools,  acoustic  ap- 
paratus, etc. ;  which,  together  with  practical  work  in  the  tuning  and  re- 
pairing department,  afford  the  student  abundant  opportunities  for  perfecting 
himself  in  every  detail ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  advan- 
tages in  this  direction,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  manufacturing 
firms  of  the  city  whereby  students  are  admitted  to  the  factories  a  part  of 
each  day  for  practice  in  piano  and  organ  tuning  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor. 

A  Tuner's  Bureau  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
manufacturers  and  warerooms  with  competent  and  skilful  workmen ;  and 
also  to  furnish  graduates  with  prominent  and  paying  situations,  the  special 
and  pressing  demand  being  for  persons  who  are  average  pianists  or  organ- 
ists as  well  as  tuners.  We  have  thus  far  been  utterly  unable  to  fill  this 
class  of  orders,  with  salaries  guaranteed  at  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  To  young  persons  of  activity  and  enter|)r4s€  there  is  certainly  no 
more  promising  field  of  the  kind  open. 

Recitations. 

Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano-forte,  organ,  violin,  and  other 
instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical  theory,  and  tuning,  receive  two 
lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The  free  classes  in  harmony,  general 
musical  instruction,  notation  and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and 
normal  instruction,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  classes  in  singing  at  sight 
meet  twice  a  week. 

What  iRA]^CF[ES  of  Husic  Shall  J  Study  ? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  study,  as  piano,  organ,  or  voice,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  other  branches.  As  well  might  a  person  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  omit  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  positions  filled  by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  through- 
out the  country  will  show  such  preparation  greatly  defective.     There  is 
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scarcely  one  music  teacher  in  a  hundred^  with  a  good  income,  who  confines 
his  efforts  to  a  single  branch.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  person  is  not  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or  college 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  principal  branches  of  music,  and  no  bureau 
or  professor  can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a  person.  Very 
few  schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having  special  teachers 
for  the  i3iano,  voice,  harmony,and  organ,  and  any  one  can  see  it  is  not  econ- 
omy to  employ  two  or  three  special  teachers  where  one  competent  teacher 
could  do  all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  community.  A  teacher 
who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  and  musical  theory,  will  control  the 
field  and  have  double  influence  in  securing  pupils,  and  if  he  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  organ  he  will  not  only  increase  his  usefulness  by  assisting 
the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

School  of  ioMMOK       MiomK  Cnglish 

Studies. 

Feeling  the  necessity  before  alluded  to  of  counteracting  the  erroneous 
impression  relative  to  the  incompatibility  of  musical  culture  and  intellectual 
vigor,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory  has  perfected  arrangements  which 
will  enable  students  of  the  Conservatory  to  pursue,  in  connection  with  their 
musical  course,  the  following  studies  :  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Litera- 
ture, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Bot- 
any, Geology,  Astronomy,  History,  Political  Economy,  Mental  Science, 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Latin  —  all  through  three  years.  Classes  are  organ- 
ized in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
apply  for  instruction  therein.  For  students  who  are  prepared  for  a  regular 
college  course  which  they  wish  to  pursue  in  connection  with  music,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  offers  special  opportunities  through  its  connection  with 
,he  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  fully  explained  in  the  University  Year  Book. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many  young 
persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertaking  to  study 
music,  as  they  suppose,  under  safe  and  competent  teachers ;  but  coming  to 
us  after  graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
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practice  and  instruction  under  such  teachers  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
almost  wholly  wrong,  and  in  some  cases  worse  than  useless.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  they  omitted  their  music  altogether  until  they  could  find 
competent  instructors.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  parents  and  guardians 
that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and 
the  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the  period  of  youth  and  school  life  is  the 
time  intended  by  the  Creator  for  musical  instruction  ;  and  now  that  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  literary  course  under  experienced  and  able 
instructors  in  this  department,  simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

iCHOOL  OF  lANGU/lGES. 

Of  these,  the  German,  French  and  Italian  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, they  being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
visited  by  Americans.  The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its 
literature,  .and  is  particularly  important  to  the  musical  student,  as  many  of 
the  profoundest  works  on  music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untrans- 
lated, while  its  song  literature  is  the  finest  in  existence.  The  French  is 
every  year  becoming  more  extensively  used  in  good  society;  while  the  Italian 
is,  above  all  others,  the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  that  of  poetry 
and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these  languages 
by  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  at  class  rates,  and  learn 
not  only  how  to  read,  write  and  translate,  but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing 
each  of  these  languages  correctly. 

In  founding  this  School  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory,  every  step 
was  taken  to  insure  its  being  equal  in  excellence  to  the  other  dej^artments 
of  the  Conservatory. 

Its  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  Profs.  M.  D.  Berlitz  and  E.  Dubois,  the 
well-known  founders  and  directors  of  the  famous  "  Berlitz  School  of 
Languages."  They  will  be  assisted  by  Profs.  Karl  Seeligmann,  Edouard 
Larcher,  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Ventura,  as  sub-directors,  and  by  a  large  number  of 
the  best  native  teachers  that  can  be  engaged. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Berlitz  method,"  a 
system  that  has  produced,  for  the  four  years  past,  quite  unparalleled  results. 
Every  student,  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  requisite  application,  is  certain 
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to  learn  to  speak,  read,  understand  and  write,  not  only  fluently,  but  also 
correctly.  The  tedium  that  so  often  accompanies  other  methods  is  entirely 
avoided.  The  students  do  not  crowd  their  memories  with  meaningless 
expressions,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  means  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  (what  some  people  consider)  grammar,  but  make  a  practical 
use  of  the  language  from  the  very  first  lesson ;  and,  instead  of  the  dry 
memorizing,  they  form  a  habit  by  continual  practice.  Every  part  of  the 
language  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  students  will  per- 
fectly understand  the  value  of  each  word  and  its  ending,  the  construction 
of  sentences  and  their  modifications  (i.  e.,  be  good  grammarians),  without 
having  studied  the  abstract  and  —  to  most  people  —  obscure  theoretic 
grammar. 

Lessons  will  be  given  in  small  classes  or  privately.  There  will  be  special 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  elocution  in  the  foreign  languages,  for  those 
who  learn  to  sing  in  these  tongues. 

Lectures  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  delivered  when  the  number 
of  advanced  students  will  warrant. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
so  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  practising  outside  of  the 
class-room,  thus  augmenting  their  vocabulary  and  getting  that  ease  in  con- 
versing which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recitation-room  alone. 
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f  HIS  Bep/irtmejsit 

Has  been  added  to  enable  those  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of  art, 
independently,  or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  to  secure  the  best 
facilities  under  competent  teachers.  In  order  to  give  all  the  students  the 
advantages  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  lectures  upon  art  will  be  given 
during  the  term.  It  is  desired  that  those  who  go  out  from  the  Conservatory 
shall  find  in  the  generous  culture  which  is  our  aim  to  furnish,  that  they  are 
more  thoroughly  equipped  as  teachers  and  workers  than  they  would  be  with 
one  branch  alone.    Certificates  and  Diplomas  awarded. 

Boston  with  its  numerous  studios,  fine  collections,  frequent  exhibitions 
and  art  atmosphere,  is  confessedly  the  centre  for  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  America.    We  aim  to  give  the  best  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  established  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Smith,  who  for  several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  and  who  as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  has  no  superior. 

He  has  arranged  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  selected  competent  in- 
structors to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  plans.    [Send  for  special  circular.] 

The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups, —elementary  and 
advanced;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can  draw  from 
nature. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 
Object-drawing  by  free   hand.    Perspective  by  instruments.  Drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.    Human  figures  from  copies.  Designing 
in  line  and  color.    Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  modelling,  etc. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 
Painting  in  water  colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Landscape. 
Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait-drawing  and  painting 
from  life.  Composition,  theory,  and  practice.  Lectures  on  fine  art.  Classes 
in  these  subjects  are  formed.  Frequent  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  on  the  history  and  practice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts,  are 
given,  to  which  all  students  in  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  are 
admitted.  Tuition  in  classes,  $20.00  per  term.  Private  lessons  at  reason 
able  rates. 

Wood  C/irying. 

A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged  and  can  be  pursued 
under  competent  instructors. 


Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needle-work  during  the  last 
few  years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  In 
Berlin  work,  each  stitch  has  its  model  in  the  copy,  and  not  a  single  original 
idea  is  required  to  have  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  worker.  In  art  needle- 
work, the  copy  gives  only  outlines,  and  these  must  be  filled  in  and  colored, 
not  only  by  the  worker's  finger,  but  by  her  mind.  It  is,  in  fact,  "  painting 
in  wools,"  and  is  much  more  dhficult  than  Berlin  work,  as  it  is  also  superior 
in  its  results.  Not  only  the  Kensington  (as  done  in  England)  is  taught 
here,  but  Kensington  as  done  in  France,  chenille  work  in  all  the  natural 
tints  of  the  flowers,  portraits  in  silk  from  photographs,  white  French  initials, 
monograms,  black  lace  embroidery,  Bulgarian,  Moorish,  and  also  the  old 
Oriental  work. 

The  Directors  of  the  Conservatory  are  determined  to  make  this  a  School 
of  Fine  Arts  second  to  none  in  America. 
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iOLLEGE  OF  JiUSIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
person  of  suitable  proficiency,  is  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  College  of 
Music,  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of  music  with  literary  studies  con- 
duct in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred  as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be 
attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after  four  years  of  further  studyt^in  music, 
literature,  art  and  science,  with  annual  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost  any  of 
the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages :  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek, 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences :  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analyt- 
ical Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History^  Literature^  and  Law.  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy :  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  theory  of  Knowledge,  Principles 
of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

For  fuller  information  consult  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  sent  on 
application. 

icHOOL  OF  Ilocutiok       ©racd/itic  Irt. 

Samuel  R.  Kelley,  A.  M.,  Fri?icipal, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln,  First  Assistant. 

The  whole  course  o'f  study  is  divided,  into  the  following  departments :  — 

1.      VOCAL  technique. 

{a)  Respiration,  {p)  Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  (^r)  Vocal  hygiene 
and  health  principles.  (^)  Disease  of  the  voice,  {e)  Methods  of  delivery. 
(/)  Location  and  quality  of  tone,    (^g)  Vocal  defects  and  remedies. 
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2.  ELOCUTION. 

(a)  Articulation,  (d)  Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity,  movement,  and  reflection. 
(c)  Qualities  of  the  voice  and  application,    (d)  Analysis. 

3.      RHETORICAL  ORATORY. 

(a)  Forensic  and  platform  delivery.  (/^)  Arrangement,  (c)  Forms  of 
climax.  (^)  Contrasts  and  antitheses,  (e)  Rhetoric.  (/)  English  litera- 
ture. 

4.      DRAMATIC  ART. 

(a)  The  emotions  and  passions.  (1?)  Mechanics  and  application  of  ges- 
ture. (/)  Facial  expression,  (d)  Pose  and  counterpoint,  (e)  Mensur  and 
sword  exercise.  (/)  Stage  etiquette,  dress  modes  and  management,  (g) 
Playwrights. 

5.      LYRIC  ART  AND  OPERA. 

(a)  Study  of  the  principal  operas.  (^)  Musical  declamation,  (c)  Expres- 
sion. Gesticulation  and  stage  business. 

Attitude  and  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering  of  any 
vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist  who  has  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  dramatic  expression.  Until 
recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
going  abroad  to  foreign  masters.  To  meet  this  want,  becoming  more  and 
more  felt,  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  organized.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
instructing  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom  and 
ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture,  and 
eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers  of  eminent  ability 
and  large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
the  day ;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall,  rostrum,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly 
exercises  for  appearing  before  the  public,  to  those  possessing  proficiency 
and  ability,  other  opportunities  are  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable 
feature  to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  public  introduction. 
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TERMS. 

Ten  class  lessons   $15.00 

Ten  private  lessons  20.00 

Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $50,  or  $200 
for  school  year. 

Special  course,  six  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  ^^XSr"or  $300 
for  school  year. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  in  regular  and  special  course  at  grad- 
uation. 

iCFlOOL  OF  iHYSIC/lL  iULTURE. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  from  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  1882  :  — 

The  members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  have  had  their 
attention  drawn  very  forcibly  to  the  present  need  for  physical  education 
among  the  women  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  They  fully  believe  that 
college  education  per  se  is  physically  beneficial ;  believe  that  college  statis- 
tics show  an  average  of  health  among  women  students  higher  than  that 
among  women  at  large  ;  but  they  also  realize  that  the  physical  status  of 
American  women  of  the  educated  class  is  painfully  low,  and  they  believe 
that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  take  measures  against  this 
dangerous  deterioration  of  physique." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Advertiser  says  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  of  Bos- 
ton, that  in  one  class,  which  numbered  twenty-five  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  two  have  left  utterly  broken  down,  a  third  has  had  to  give  up  all  study 
(merely  listening  to  the  recitations),  another  takes  but  one  study,  and  two 
more  have  had  to  drop  some  of  the  courses  required  by  the  curriculum.  So 
that  one  fifth  of  the  members  of  the  class  have  had  their  health  more  or  less 
affected  apparently  by  the  school  study.  In  addition  to  these  diseases  that 
develop  so  soon,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  others  slowly  ripening  which  in 
after  years  will  be  known  as  nervous  troubles,  general  debility,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  ailments.  The  correspondent  of  the  Advertiser  lays  the  blame 
for  this  ill  health  on  the  excessive  study  and  worry  caused  by  the  prescribed 
courses.  Boston  Globe  more  wisely  holds  that  few  students,  if  any,  can 

be  found,  of  either  sex,  who  have  ever  been  hurt  by  any  degree  of  mental  ex- 
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ertion  when  with  this  was  taken  sufficient  physical  exercise,  nutritious  food 
and  hygienic  clothing.  Sedentary  employments,  whatever  they  are,  that  are 
not  supplemented  by  brisk  and  plentiful  open-air  exercise,  cause  the  vitality 
to  waste  and  dwindle  away.  And  when  to  these  are  added  such  mental  ex- 
ertion as  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  in  robust  health,  and  an 
excitement  that  keeps  the  nerves  constantly  at  their  utmost  tension,  the 
vitality  goes  just  so  much  the  sooner.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  young 
man  attempts  to  go  through  his  college  course  in  much  the  same  way  nine 
girls  out  of  ten  pursue  their  high  school,  seminary,  .or  college  studies.  The 
result  is  that  he  breaks  down  either  before  or  soon  after  graduating.  And 
every  one  says  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  his  actions.  But  when  five  of  the 
nine  girls  break  down,  every  one  says  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  their  stud- 
ies. It  is  the  man's  foolishness,  the  women's  curriculum.  What  the  girls' 
schools  need  more  than  anything  else  is,  ample  provision  for  physical  exer- 
cise, gymnastics,  brisk  walks,  boating,  open-air  games,  all  the  muscle-devel- 
oping and  nerve-training  sports  in  which  their  brothers  indulge. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the  body 
xieeds  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the 
feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  m.en  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

§UR  IiM  m  Mm  JlE/iNS  OF  Ihysical 

iULTURE. 

The  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Conservatory,  with 
its  newly  appointed  hall,  offers  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  light,  heat  and  ventilation  are  admirable.  Every  student 
belonging  to  the  home  department  is  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  drill 
every  day  at  a  nominal  expense.  The  work  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  most  delicate  pupils,  and  is  carried  slowly,  but  judiciously,  for- 
ward.   Special  medical  examination  is  given  pupils  who  come  to  us  for  the 
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advantages  of  this  department,  and  the  particular  work  necessary  for  the 
weakest  is  based  upon  the  physician's  diagnosis.  Symmetry  of  body,  ease 
and  grace  of  carriage,  and  correction  of  spinal  curvature,  uneven  shoulders 
and  hips  and  stooping  figures,  are  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  work^  To 
economize  nerve  force,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  to  render  supple  the  joints 
and  muscles,  that  they  may  each  fulfil  their  office  in  the  body,  and  to  promote 
good  healthy  is  our  highest  object.  The  patronage  and  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  work  prove  the  necessity  of  physical  culture,  and  have  led  to  a  gen- 
erous outlay  for  appliances  to  which  additions  and  improvements  will  be 
made  as  required. 

Patients  sent  by  physicians  are  assured  of  most  careful  attention  and 
strict  supervision. 

One  half-hour  lesson  daily,  with  use  of  hall  and  apparatus,  $2  per  term. 
For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  $5  per  term. 
Costume  boxes,  %\  per  year. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken  in 
connection  with  both  musical  and  literary  work.  In  fact,  the  student  cannot 
reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  these  other  departments  without  attention 
to  physical  culture, 

A  list  of  twenty  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Bos- 
ton, will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  each  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health  throughout  the  year ;  to  which 
course  will  be  added  the  names  of  some  of  Boston's  distinguished  speakers, 
—  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  highest  type  of  education. 

Public  class  exercises  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  term,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  finished  work,  but  that  friends  and  patrons  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  worth  of  progressive  effort  in  gymnastic  work. 
Every  exercise  has  a  distinct  object  to  be  gained  in  it. 

iONSERYATORY  iONCERTS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  culture  afforded  at  the  Conservatory, 
numerous  concerts  have  been  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated  musical  taste,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters,  consisting  of  symphonies  and  selections  from 
modern  writers  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  concertos  and  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
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forte,  and  for  the  piano-forte  and  violin,  stringed  quartettes,  songs,  . etc  ,  are 
performed  by  the  leading  artists  of  Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city. 
They  are  maintained  at  heavy  expense,  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to 
pupils,  who  are  earnestly  advised  to  enjoy  as  many  of  them  as  possible ; 
and  students  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  choice  as  these  have  been,  m 
future  even  more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  concerts  of  this  class. 
Recitals  are  also  given  each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such 
pieces  as  have  been  studied  at  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great 
advantage  to  them,  stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a  creditable  performance  before 
others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment  and  dramatic  action  and  expres- 
sion will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal  students  participating  in  the 
Semi-Quarterly  or  Quarterly  Concerts. 

During  each  term  a  Semi-Quarterly  and  a  Quarterly  Concert  are  given  in 
Tremont  Temple  and  Music  Hall,  by  students,  to  which  their  friends  are  in- 
vited. Each  pupil  who  graduates  is  expected  to  give  one  public  recital 
during  the  last  year  of  study. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  fifth  grade  take  part  in  the  Semi- 
Quarterly  and  Quarterly  Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who 
have  studied  less  than  one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  excepting  in  cases  of 
rare  talent. 

Another  important  feature,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  many  un- 
rivalled advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  namely,  a  weekly 
Soiree  Musicale,  patterned  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in 
Leipzig,  of  which  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  who  taught  several  years  in  that  institu- 
tion, says :  "  These  soirees  have  now  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty 
vears,  and  were  first  originated  by  Mendelssohn  himself  when  he  founded 
the  institution.  They  have  been  a  powerful  lever  in  bringing  it  up  to  its 
present  high  standing." 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the  most 
industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All  the 
teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming  to- 
gether have  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  work  that  each  is  doing.    And  all  are  benefited  thereby, —  the 
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teachers  through  a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  their  different 
methods  of  teaching  which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the 
pupils,  through  a  generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  the  very  best  in  their  studies. 

Iectures  and  KmLYS^S. 

Thirty-five  lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  each  term,  affording  much  valuable  information  and 
instruction  ;  also  numerous  lectures  upon  Literature  and  Art. 

Three  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  (piano-forte,  organ, 
and  vocal  works)  are  given  each  term,  at  which  the  performance  of  the 
work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  examination  of  its 
form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its  dis- 
tinctive features  and  peculiar  beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils 
in  understanding  the  higher  class  of  music,  and  have  prepared  them  more 
intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their  per- 
sonal experience,  methods,  etc. ;  among  these,  Dr.  Hill,  Ex-President  of 
Harvard  University,  Rev.  E.  Nason,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W. 
L.  Gage,  Prof.  Kimpton,  Dr.  Cutter,  Prof.  Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  O.  B.  Brown,  Rev.  W.  C.  Wood,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Alger,  Dudley  Buck,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Miss  Tobey, 
Prof.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  of  Japan,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Rev.  I.  L. 
Hauser,  of  India,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Webb,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell,  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  Dr.  M. 
Louisa  Cummings,  Dr.  Clisby,  Rev.  M.  R.  Deming,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton 
Diaz,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Miss  Goulby,  of  Japan,  and  many  others. 
Eminent  artists  have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home 
students  with  selections  from  their  repertoires  and  familiar  talks.  Among 
those  whose  visits  have  left  lasting  impressions  for  good,  are  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  and 
the  Miller  Royal  Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 
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Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  have  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Rev.  J.  Benson  Hamilton,  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper,  Rev. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Prof.  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens,  Greece, 
Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the  Ce?ttury,  New  York  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Rev. 
Wm.  MacDonald,  Madison  Obrey,  John  Ripley,  of  London,  England,  and 
others. 

iiBRARiES,  Reading  I.oocds,  etc. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  adjoining  Park,  the  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various  works 
of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our  students 
enjoy  access  without  chai'ge  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading  rooms : 
The  Library  of  the  Conservatory^  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  valua- 
able  and  interesting  musical  works,  including  treatises  upon  the  history  and 
science  of  music,  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  composers,  etc. ;  the 
State  Library^  containing  over  30,000  volumes,  open  every  day ;  and  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection  is  the  largest  in 
America  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  contains  nearly 
300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7,000  of  which  relate  to  music. 
The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open  daily,  and  contains  over  four  hun- 
dred issues  of  the  periodic  press,  embracing  not  only  the  leading  papers 
and  magazines  of  America,  but  also  many  choice  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  periodicals.  This  library  also  contains  a  large 
collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings,  including  one  of  the  splendid 
Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three  were  ever  issued. 

The  Reading  Rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may  be 
enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries.  The  Boston 
Art  Museii7n,  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each  week,  and  con. 
tains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the  great  masters 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of  Archaeology  and  Antiq- 
uitv  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Bosto?i  Art  Club  also  gives  an  annual  ex 
hibition,  lasting  through  several  weeks,  where  all  the  best  new  pictures  a 
exhibited.    Tickets  are  secured  to  our  pupils  free. 
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The  Conservatory  is  provided  with  a  musical  calnnet  containing  many 
rare  instruments  from  foreign  countries,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  in  study- 
ing the  history  and  comparative  science  of  music. 

\KW>^  of  iTUDY. 

It  will  be  observed  that  students  here  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in 
literature,  science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses 
as  may  be  adapted  to  their  w^ants.  The  curriculum  of  studies  has  been 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils, 
both  present  and  future.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  our  course  of  study  equal  to 
the  best.  Our  mode  of  classification  is  that  usually  adopted  by  American 
institutions.    It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  tried  and  successful  plan. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  secured  for  the  literary 
department  the  services  of  experienced  lady  teachers  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of,  and  connected  with,  some  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  col- 
leges, thus  placing  this  department  ujDon  a  good  foundation  at  the  start. 

While  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon  some  regular  course  of 
study,  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required.  Selections  may  be  made 
from  different  courses,  of  such  branches  as  are  regularly  taught,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  wide  range  of  study,  may  thus  be 
pursued. 

iURE/IU. 

After  the  technical  difficulties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the  pupil 
has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physician  or 
lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent  it  may  be,  but  unrecognized,  unknown, 
and  without  a  "practice."  The  college  generally  leaves  its  progeny  to  shift 
for  themselves  ;  but  the  New  England  Conservatory  has  felt  it  a  duty  to 
institute  a  bureau  of  employment,  which  its  various  connections  have  enabled 
it  easily  to  do,  and  endeavor  to  open  the  path  for  its  more  talented  gradu- 
ates. The  diploma  of  graduation  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the 
pupil's  thoroughness ;  but  applications  are  constantly  received  from  many 
sources  asking  the  Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  school  or  town  or 
family,  an  organist  or  singer  for  a  church,  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  an 
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elocutionist  for  seminary  or  college,  etc.,  and  this  most  necessary  branch  is 
systematized,  and  by  its  workings  affords  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the  first 
"launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day  filling 
responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  through  this  bureau. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  strictly 
first-class  teachers,  liberally  educated,  for  school  and  college  positions  ;  men 
as  well,  of  moral  worth,  who  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community.  The  bureau  has  been  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  as  the  supply  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  The 
churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  importance  of 
music  as  a  part  of  worship  and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  this  in  the 
Sabbath-school ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  choristers  and  leaders 
who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congregations,  and  drill  the  young  people  for  this 
service.  Pastors  and  Sunday-school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  en- 
courage the  promising  talent  in  their  respective  charges  to  educate  them- 
selves for  this  work. 

fEJ^ERAL  CXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each  pu- 
pil has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lectures, 
concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  one  hundred  and 
twent3'-five  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  student 
they  are  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Singing  at  Sight. 

Literary  Exercises. 

Lectures  on  LLarmony. 

Art  of  Teachifig,  Nor77ial  Class,  and  Reciprocal  Lnstruction. 
Questions  and  Ansiuers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses.,  Catches.,  Glees.,  Madrigals.,  and  Part-So7igs. 
Pupils'  Recitals. 
Classical  Concerts  by  Artists. 
Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 
Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Co?npositions. 
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Analyses  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Vocal  Compositions. 
Organ  Recitals. 

Quarterly  and  Semi- Quarterly  Concerts,  in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple. 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin  Board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on  which 
notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted,  and  students 
are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily,  as  a  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  important  exercise. 

^DCDISSION,  Cl/ISSIFICATIOJM,  ilLLS,  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is  open  daily 
for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  and,  while  they  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all  the  preliminaries, 
such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  and 
those  residing  in  or  near  Boston,  on  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  thus  avoiding  the  rush  which  is  unavoidable  on  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them  to 
a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Conservatory;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  instruction  until  he  has  procured  an  admission  card. 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  students,  at  any  stage  of  advancement. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  that 
this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  proficiency  of 
all  new  pupils,  except  beginners,  in  the  various  departments.  Twice  each 
term  a  critical  investigation  is  made  into  the  standing  of  each  pupil ;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  classification  adopted.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  five  grades,  each  grade  being  subdivided  into  three  di- 
visions. Classes  for  the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  limited  to  four  in  each 
grade  ;  in  violin  playing  and  cultivation  of  the  voice,  limited  to  four ;  in 
harmony  and  theory,  limited  to  eight  students.  Instruction  iii  the  class  is 
not  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  to  each  scholar,  as  some  affir^n,  but  each  individual 
has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  The  time  and  attention  that  each  student 
receives  is  the  same  that  a  student  receives  in  mathematics  or  the  Ian- 
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guages  at  college.  Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher 
directs,  but  the  lesson  is  a  unit.  Students  are  transferred  to  classes  of 
higher  grades  when  their  proficiency  warrants  it. 


fUITION. 

Per  Quarter  of  ten  weeks,  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

Piano-forte,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  $15.00 

Piano-forte,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)    ....  20.00 

Voice,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  i5-oo 

Yoice,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  20.00 

•Organ,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  20.00 

Violin,  Flute,  and  all  orchestral  insts.  (see  pp.  21-24)  each  $15.00  and  20.00 
Violin  and  Flute,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  each  .  .  15.00 
Violin  and  Flute,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  each    .    .  20.00 

Harmony     .    .   15.00 

Theory  15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting  20.00 

Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools  $10.00  and  20.00 

German,  French,  or  Italian  Language  (classes  of  four  or  more)   .    .  10.00 

Elocution  (see  page  41)  $15.00  to  300.00 

Sight  Singing  (classes  of  four)  15.00 

English  Branches,  each  5.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  wdth  use  of  instrument  $20.00 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture  $2.00  to  10.00 

Fine  Arts  $5.00,  $10.00,  and  20.00 

Concert-Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression  .    .  $10.00  to  50.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma  5.00 

Certificate  i.oo 

Most  students  pursue  two  studies  in  music  in  a  term,  others  three  or  four. 

Tuitio7i  will  he  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  after  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  excepting  for  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  term  no  allowance  will  be 
made,  and  none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for  the  whole  or  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 
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Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or  three 
from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conser\^atory,  can  be  accommodated  at 
his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Conservatory  without  charge. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or  from 
one  class  to  another,  must  be  attended  to  invariably  at  the  office  of  the 
Director,  and  not  with  teachers. 

lOME  BePARTMENT. 

.  Board  and  rent  of  furnished  room,  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $5.oo,  $6.50, 
$7.00,  and*'$7.5o  per  week,  according  to  choice  of  room.  Incidentals  for 
those  residing  in  the  Conservatory  (light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.),  50  cts.  per 
week.    Plain  washing,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Use  of  piano  per  term,  $7.50.  each,  when  used  by  two  students. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Beginning 
OF  each  Term  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Ten  Weeks.  Students  leaving 
during  term-time,  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  sickness,  which 
must  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
forfeit  all  payments  and  no  deductions  are  made  for  temporary  absence. 

Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery  and  art  materials,  are  payable  at  the  Con- 
servatory store  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check  or 
draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourjee. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.   Two  persons  usually  occupy  one  room. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair  mat- 
tresses, bedspring,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs  and  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets,  pillow- 
cases and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  napkin-ring, 
all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  /oose-fitting  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking-dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 
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The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the  same. 

A  limited  number  of  young  ladies  may  pay  a  small  part  of  their  expenses 
by  working  one  or  more  hours  each  day  under  the  direction  of  the  Steward. 

On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either  a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for 
the  Conservator}^  Franklin  Square. 

Calls  on  the  ladies,  by  friends  who  are  not  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  during  their  recreation  hours. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department,  excepting  the  parlors, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director.  No  visitors  admitted  on 
Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institution  are  invited.  • 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  office,  and  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  "  What  is  the  total  expense 
of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  a  year  ?  " 

This  question  can  be  answered  only  in  a  general  way,  because,  — 

1.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open  to 
our  students,  necessitating  a  fixed  rate  of  tuition  for  each.  One  student  may 
elect  piano,  voice  and  harmony ;  another,  piano  and  organ  ;  another,  voice 
and  art ;  another,  elocution  and  English  branches  ;  another,  voice  and  the 
Italian  language  ;  another,  painting  and  art  embroidery,  etc.  Any  combi- 
nation of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged  for,  and  only 
what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect  the  Conservatory  differs  from 
literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students,  and 
the  "  grade  "  can  be  determined  only  after  an  examination  by  the  Director, 
or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Inst.cution. 

3.  In  the  home  department  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of  rooms, 
which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been  designed  for  a 
family  hotel  with  suites,  and  large  and  small  apartments  for  different 
classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 
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For  a  beginiier  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of  the 
lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about  as 
follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board,  are  $4.50,  $5.00,  5.50,  6.00,  6.50, 
7.00  and  7.50,  per  week)  :  — 

Tuition:  Piano,  per  term  $15.00    four  terms  in  the  year,   $60.00.  $60.00 
„       Voice,     „     „      15.00       „      „     „    „      „       60.00.  60.00 
Rent  of  Piano     „     „       7.50       „      „     „    „      „       30.00.  30.00 
Board  and  Room  rent  40  weeks  @  $4.50  or  $7.50  180.00.  300.00 

Incidentals  (light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.),  40  weeks  (^  50  cts.  20.00.  20.00 
Sheet  Music  (estimated),  10.00.  10.00 

$360.00.  $480.00 

Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and  are 
advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year,  in  which 
case  add  ten  dollars  for  each  study  to  the  yearly  estimate,  as  the  charge  for 
tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection  with 
piano  and  voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  election  of 
the  student  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add  to  the  above  esti- 
mate the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth  or  fifth  grade)  who  takes  piano, 
voice  and  harmony,  or  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as  above  : 


Tuition  :  Piano  per  term  $20.00  four  terms  in  the  year 

$80.00 

$80.00 

„       Voice    „    „       20.00    „       „     „    „  „ 

80.00 

80.00 

Harmony    „        15.00    „        „     „  „ 

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano            „         7.50    „       „     „  „ 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent  40  weeks  @,  $4.50  or  $7.50 

180.00 

300.00 

Incidentals  (light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.),  40  weeks  @  50  cts. 

20.00 

20.00 

Sheet  Music  (estimated). 

15.00 

15.00 

$465.00 

585.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ 

with  the  addition 

of  blower's  fee.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made  by  selecting  studies 
desired  at  prices  fixed  in  general  list,  or  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building,  or  near  vicinity. 
If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about 
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$1.50  each  per  week.  The  Director  is  able  oftentimes  to  direct  students  of 
limited  means  to  places  where  they  can  work  a  part  of  each  day,  and  thus 
provide  for  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  Excellent  board  and  rooms  can  be 
obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $9.00  a  week.  The  Director 
has  always  at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  gentleman  patrons. 

For  tke  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  lesson 
hours  keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafe  has  been  opened, 
where  lunch  or  dinner  may  be  obtained,  at  nominal  rates.  This  feature 
has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our  patrons  and  friends. 

1.EGUL/ITI0KS. 

The  students  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  expected  to  be, 
in  a  very  liberal  sense,  self -gov  erfied.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  Institution,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity 
to  its  plans  and  arrangements  as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
prieties and  courtesies  belonging  to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal 
restrictive  regulations  are  few. 

iOCIETY. 

Parents  often  write  us,  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led  into  undesirable 
company.  We  can  now  say,  emphatically,  yes.  We  are  not  willing  to 
subject  our  pupils  to  the  restrictions  of  a  penal  institution.  But  we  can 
guarantee  that  our  Home  and  all  of  its  surroundings  are  absolutely  pure 
and  healthy. 

Safeguards  in  case  of  f ire. 

It  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so  secure  from  the 
dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  equal  facilities  to  put  out  a  fire  or  for 
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escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control.  Our  conviction  is  based  on 
these  facts  :  — 

I,  The  structure  of  the  building,  every  part  accessible,  and  walls  sub- 
stantial. 2,  Its  location,  park  in  front,  open  space  in  rear,  adjacent  to  no 
other  building.  3,  Its  proximity  to  fire  apparatus,  five  fire  plugs,  steam  en- 
gines, chemical  engine,  elevator,  fire  escape,  near  by.  4,  Its  internal 
arrangements,  three  stairways,  hydrants,  hose,  fire  extinguishers  on  every 
floor,  alarm  bells  in  every  room  and  hall,  and  district  alarm  telegraph,  all 
communicating  with  the  office.  5,  Home  fire  department,  well  organized, 
has  responded  to  test  alarm  in  thirty-five  seconds. 

With  these  ample  arrangements,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire 
could  get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these  ap- 
pliances, declared  that  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a 
fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  were 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  .  such  safe  man- 
agement. • 

IHEET  JlUSIC  iEP/IRTMENT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assortment  of 
the  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  is 
supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally  established  for 
the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since  been  en- 
larged, and,  for  some  time  past,  teachers  and  seminaries  have  received  their 
music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The  facilities  which  it  possesses  for 
furnishing  the  best  music  are  unrivalled.  The  teachers  employed  in  the 
Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  in  their 
profession ;  and  the  studies  and  pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  a  true  musical  feeling  in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided  into 
a  regular  and  progressive  series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult ;  and 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  approved  and  standard  compositions 
for  the  piano-forte,  organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and  all  such  orders, 
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whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Musical  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of  large  experience,  are  fur- 
nished to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

f  HE  JlUSICAL  iABIJ^ET. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  development 
and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  universally  recog- 
nized. America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such  collection,  similar  to  those 
of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centres,  where  the  student 
of  music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instruments,  books,  charts,  etc., 
of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science  in  the  differ- 
ent ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been  started  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  and  models,  including  some  very 
ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc., 
have  thus  far  been  secured,  representing,  to  some  extent,  the  music  of 
almost  every  country.  These  specimens  have  proven  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Conservatory  and  College  of  Music,  especially  in  studying  the 
history  of  music.  There  seems  no  more  appropriate  place  for  such  a  collec- 
tion than  in  a  city  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  musical  culture  as 
here,  and  in  connection  with  this  largest  of  all  Conservatories  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  of  Boston  University.  In  the  interest  of  musical  science,  we 
earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments,  models  of  inventions,  materials, 
books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  etc.,  of  all  kinds,  and  in  any  way  relating 
to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  contributions  shall  be  secured  to  the 
future  for  the  purposes  intended.  Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid 
from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  and  marked 
the  gift  of  such  a  donor.  A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of 
art,  was  constructed  at  his  well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
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f OREIGN  'IRAVEL  and  StUDY. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  has, 
for  several  years  past,  organized  and  conducted  large  parties  of  educators 
and  professional  people  to  and  through  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  travel  as  a  means  of  education,  especially  to  those  who 
have  already  completed  courses  of  training  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and 
encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  who  have  accompanied  him 
in  years  past,  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued  by  him,  he  has  determined  to 
continue  these  Educational  Tours  and  to  utilize  the  experience  gained 
and  the  privileges  secured  in  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  graduates  of  the  Conservatory,  for  whom  special  arrangements 
will  hereafter  be  made. 

The  Director  hails  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  the  early  establish- 
ment of  an  American  college  for  ladies  in  Florence,  Italy,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Educational  Association,  ah  organization  recently  char- 
tered under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  furnish,  first,  for  Italian  young  ladies  and 
others,  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  after  the  best  type  of  higher  female 
education  ;  and,  second,  to  furnish  a  home  for  American  young  ladies  who 
visit  Europe  for  acquiring  modern  languages  and  art,  where  they  can  have 
the  best  possible  advantages  in  these  studies  that  such  a  city  as  Florence, 
or  that  Europe  can  afford.  With  this  institution  the  Conservatory  will 
affiliate  in  the  interests  of  its  lady  graduates  and  others  interested. 

iONSERYATORY  IxyiMI^ERS. 

Graduates 'of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become  cer- 
tificated examiners  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where  they 
teach,  and  pupils  who  study  under  them, pass  the  prescribed  examinations, 
and  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Conservatory 
without  further  examination,  and  to  the  grade  designated  in  the  certificate. 
These  certificates  will  be  issued  covering  the  first  four  grades.  The  fifth 
grade  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory,  and  on  its  completion  the  student 
will  be  entitled  to  graduate  with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this  sub-^ 
ject,  that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who  want  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  who  have  notj 
the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could  spend  one  oi 
more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near  home  to  pursue  pre- 
paratory studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their  Conservatory  course. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  Director  has  devised  the  above  plan,  which  he  isi 
sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval.    Former  graduates  of  the  Conser-j 
vatory  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Director  in  regard  to  becoming  ex^ 
aminers,  and  students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  bf 
informed  of  the  nearest  authorized  examiners. 


General  Ij^form/ition. 

Time  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our  course 
of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  accomplish  ii 
three  years  wdiat  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  complete. 

Begifi  luith  the  Term. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  for  their  advantage  t( 
be  present  at  the  commencemeitt ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted  until  th( 
middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular  fee.  Pupih 
will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term,  or  the  tmexpirec 
portion  of  it. 

Reduced  Fares. —  Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  which  our  students 
can  secure  commutation  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  suburban  towns^ 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  thei? 
baggage  at  the  depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving 
by  the  morning  or  day  trains  wdll  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  nee( 
not  go  to  hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is  within  ten  t( 
fifteen  minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  Stations  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

Letters. —  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  care  of  the  New  En^ 
land  Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Children. — ;  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  school  children  t( 
receive  one  lesson  a  day,  in  private  or  in  classes,  at  prices  ranging  from  fift] 
cents  upwards. 

Concerts. —  Concerts  are  arranged  by  the  Director  to  which  an  admissioi 
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fee  will  be  charged,  and  students  taking  part  in  the  same  may  be  permitted 
to  have  tickets  on  sale  for  their  friends,  the  entire  proceeds  from  which  may 
be  credited  to  them  in  payment  for  tuition  in  the  Conservatory. ' 

Church  Privileges.  —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations,  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty-four 
students  has  recently  been  organized  for  one  of  the  leading  churches,  with 
salaries  for  each ;  other  churches  will,  we  trust,  soon  follow. 

Eve7iing  Classes.  —  Evening  classes  are  held  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  vocal 
culture,  sight-singing,  and  orchestral  instruments,  drawing,  painting,  etc. 

Organ  Practice.  —  Organ  students  can  have  practice  free  at  the  Conserv- 
atory by  paying  the  blower's  fee  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  cents  an  hour. 

Pianos.  —  Good  seven-octave  pianos  can  be  rented  at  from  $15  to  $18  a 
quarter.  Students  often  find  pianos  in  houses  where  they  board,  the  use 
of  wdiich  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Director  will  gladly 
assist  students  in  selecting  instruments  when  so  desired.  The  pianos  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  Decker  &  Son,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  Ivers  & 
Pond  Piano  Co.,  W.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and  Albert  Weber, 
are  used  in  the  Conservatory. 

Register.  —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and  per- 
;  sons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time,  can  do  so 
j  by  entering  their  names.  Please  notify  when  address  is  changed, 
i  Consultation.  —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected  with 
I  the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attainments 
I  or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.  Consultation  free  in  all  cases. 
I  Address.  —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  information,  will  be  care- 
'  ful  to  address  their  letters  to  "  E.  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory 
1  OF  Music,  Boston."  Our  letters  have  often  fallen  into  other  hands,  when 
otherwise  directed. 

^  Ce7'tificates  and  Diplomas. —  Students  who  complete  Harmony  and  Theor}^ 
j  may  receive  a  certificate ;  also  those  w^ho  finish  the  course  on  any  instrument 
I  or  the  voice. 

Those  who  finish  the  course  on  any  instrument,  or  the  voice  and  Harmony 
and  Theory,  receive  a  diploma. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  either  the  school  of  Fine 
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Arts,  of  Elocution,  or  of  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  receive  the  diploma  of 
the  Conservatory. 

We  frequently  have  students  who  pursue  one  or  more  courses  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  becoming  thorough  teachers  rather  than  solo  artists. 
Such  students  are  graduated  in  the  Theory  of  the  branches  taught. 

Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  third  and  fourth 
grade  on  piano  ;  but  harmony  must  be  studied  one  term  to  secure  third,  and 
two  terms  to  secure  fourth  grade  certificates. 

Summer  Instniction. —  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Conservatory  during  the  summer  months.  Students  may  con- 
tinue their  lessons,  and  others  can  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Students  can  receive  the  new  illustrated  Calendar  to  send  to  friends  by 
applying  at  the  office.    Names  and  addresses  may  be  given  of  persons 
interested  in  music,  and  calendars  will  be  sent  to  them  post  paid. 
• 

fOWER  OF  ®USIC. 

Musical  genius  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing  force 
of  the  age,  enter  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful  power.  There 
is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the  truth  home  to  the  heart. 
In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds  the  intellect  dull  to  receive  th 
truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond  to  the  same  truth  presented  i 
song.  And  where  prejudice  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christia 
teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and  prepare  the  way  on  a  might 
scale.  This  is  true  already,  in  the  case  of  one  great  and  influential  people 
whose  entire  school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  system  o 
music,  introduced  by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behin 
this  work,  favors  it,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreig 
fields,  who  shall  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerou 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these  effort 
thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work  to  the  large 
practical  possibility.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  missio 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  ' 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  result 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  bee 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar 
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Other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We  appeal 
to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident  assurance 
that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  commend  itself  to 
their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already  done,  assist  in 
making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will  be  under  the 
charge,  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in, 
and  liberality  toward  educational  enterprises, —  who  will  see  that  it  is  used 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  olden  days,  great  fortunes 
were  left  to  build  up  fanjily  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the  secular  press  asks, 
What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make  ?  If  nothing  is  given  for 
educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise  of  the  community  is  ex- 
pressed, while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  meanness  is  attributed  to  the 
modern  Croesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opinion  is  now  the  ally  of  great 
institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give  their  money  for  the  public 
good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and  Greenwood  are  out  of  date,, 
for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  charitable  endowments,  thus  building 
monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure 
of  the  pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  public  good. 

Among  the  urgent  needs  of  the  institution  is  a  Loan  Fund  for  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  students,  who,  with  a  little  aid,  could  begin  and  complete  a 
course  of  study,  and  with  our  diploma  soon  secure  positions  w^hich  would 
enable  them  to  pay  back  the  amount.  For  students  in  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical institutions,  such  funds  are  available,  and  the  histor}^  of  these  funds 
has  very  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  investments.  Many  men  so 
aided  in  obtaining  their  education,  have  not  only  paid  back  the  money  ad- 
vanced, with  interest,  but  have  rendered  public  services  such  as  have  put 
communities  and  nations  under  lasting  obligations  to  them.  So  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  have  been  discovered  among  the  lowly,  and  by  a  friendly 
hand  have  been  helped  to  obtain  the  culture  which  only  was  needed  to  make 
them  preeminent.    But  there  has  been  no  organized  effort  in  this  country  to 
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put  golden  opportunities  in  the  way  of  those  gifted  by  nature  for  success  in 
music,  whose  paucity  of  means  forbids  the  undertaking.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  noblest  philanthropy.  During  the  current  year  more  than  five 
hundred  applicants  have  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory for  just  the  little  help  "  to  supplement  insufficient  funds  in  hand. 
The  hardest  task  which  he  has  had  to  do  has  been  to  write,  "  No  fund." 
Every  mail  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants,  and  an  intensity 
in  the  appeal,  which  it  seems  ought  to  be  heeded.  The  Trustees  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  will  gladly  become  the  custodians  of  any  such 
funds,  or  will  heartily  co-operate  with  any  society  which  may  be  formed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  benevolent. 

The  corporate  najne  of  the  institution  is  "  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music to  which  all  donations  or  bequests  should  be  made. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 


priated  by  thent  a?id  the  Executive  Com??tittee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory 
in  such  77ianner  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum  of 


Trustees,  and  the  inco7ne  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  i7isti- 
tution  semi-annually,  to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Eund, 
{Salaries  of  Teachers^,  or  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  fifteen  Schools  (see 
Calendar),  may  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  Scholarship  Eund  as  do?wrs  may 
elect.  ■  ■ 


The  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  explains 
the  excellent  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  :  — 

"  Whereas,  By  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  the  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  friendships  formed  during  our  student  days  here, 
and  by  drawing  more  closely  the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and  her, 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  aid  in  the  true  progress  of  the  art  of  music, 
not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may 


EORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 


Music  the  sum  of 


dollars,  to  be  appro- 


dollars,  to  be  safely  i?ivested  by  the 
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enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  path  she  opens,  thus  spreading  before  us  a 
work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  As  the  standard  of  musical  knowledge  becomes  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  country,  new  and  higher  demands  will  be  made  upon  us,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  the  formation  of  free  scholarships,  prize 
scholarships,  and  prizes  in  aid  of  struggling  talent,  and  the  foundation  of 
endowed  professorships ;  therefore 

'■^Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  association  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  art  of  Music,  and  thus  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater." 

The  first  clause  of  the  foregoing  preamble  explains  the  social  objects  of 
this  association,  expressing  the  desire  and  intent  of  keeping  up,  in  after 
years,  the  friendships  and  acquaintances  formed  during  the  days  of  pupilage 
of  the.  Conservatory.  The  enjoyment  and  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  way 
of  fraternal  gatherings  of  the  members,  reunions,  etc.,  the  pleasure,  stimu- 
lus, and  encouragement  derived  from  intercourse  with  congenial  and  sympa- 
thetic associates,  are  incalculable. 

The  second  class  shows  the  higher  and  nobler  design  of  assisting 
struggling  talent  to  gain  a  desired  and  requisite  knowledge  of  music,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  take  prominent  and  honored  positions  in  their 
profession. 

IrlTERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  in  the  Conservatory  Home 
this  year, —  the  Hyperion  and  the  Hesperion.  They  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  character,  the  discussion  of  educational  and  general  topics, 
the  cultivation  of  a  finer  literary  taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  harmony 
and  friendly  relations  among  the  ladies  of  the  Conservatory.  Their  speci- 
fic aim  in  helpful  work  is  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  to  enable  them 
to  assist  their  own  members  in  securing  the  best  advantages  of  the  school. 
They  will  also  have  some  outside  missionary  work  of  a  definite  character. 
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iEGREES        ilPLOCD;iS  iO^FERRED  1^  1883. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Truette,  Everett  Elsworth   ....  Boston. 

DIPLOMA  OF  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Keene,  Abdon  Wilder  Boston. 

Truette,  Everett  Elsworth   ....  Boston. 

DIPLOMA  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Broadhead,  Jean  S   Hickory  Run,  Pa. 

Brown,  Sarah  M   Fisherville,  N.  H. 

Carlisle,  Mary  S   Norwich,  Ct. 

Crane,  Alice  A   Chicago,  111. 

Eraser,  Effie  E   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hadden,  Stella  B   Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Hartshorn,  Harry  M   Boston. 

Keer,  Florence  A   Toronto,  Canada. 

Lindsay,  R.  F.  G.,  Jr   Roxbury. 

McCalmont,  Sarah  L   Franklin,  Pa. 

Nickerson,  William  P   Cohasset. 

Smith,  Carrie  Ida   Fitchburg. 

Stone,  Clara  M   Norwood,  R.  I. 

Truette,  Everett  E   Boston. 

WiLKERSON,  Kate  E   Ottawa,  Kan. 


diploma  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  ORGAN  COURSE. 

Allen,  M.  Louise   Belchertown. 

Campbell,  C.  Morris   Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chase,  Annie  V.   Swampscott. 

Day,  Wallace  P   So.  Boston. 

Gray,  William  L   Holbrook. 

Wilson,  Carrie  H   Saugus. 
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DIPLOMA  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  VOCAL  COURSE. 

BuRLEN,  Mrs.  L.  W   Winter  Hill. 

Ferguson,  Nellie  B   Boston. 

Lund,  Mrs.  CM   Charlestown. 

Osgood,  Edward  A   So.  Boston. 

SwETT,  Miriam  B   Boston. 

ToRRY,  Lydia  a   So.  Weymouth. 

Trench,  F.  P   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


diploma  for  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION. 

BiGELOw,  Louise  B   Boston. 

Curtis,  Martha  E.  S   Burlington. 

Hale,  Carrie  E   Boston. 

Hall,  Julia   Maiden. 

Pond,  Cora  S   Jamaica  Plain. 

Stillman,  Corinne  E   Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Stout,,  Marguerite  A   E.  Boston. 

Tucker,  Marion  H   Allston. 

DIPLOMA  for  completion  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TUNING. 

Snell,  C.  a  Fiskdale. 


iUMM/IRY  OF  ilFFERE^T  ItUDEJ^TS  BY 

States  and  iouNTRiES 


FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1883. 


6 

9 

Connecticut  

40 

District  of  Columbia  . 

.  8 

Maine  

Illinois 

50  ■ 

Massachusetts    „  . 

8 

Michigan  .    ,    .  « 
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Minnesota   24 

Missouri   13 

Nebraska   10 

New  Hampshire     ....  43 

New  Jersey   11 

New  York   79 

Nevada   4 

North  Carolina   9 

Ohio   26 

Oregon   2 

Pennsylvania     •   44 

British  Provinces  : 

New  Brunswick   9 

Newfoundland   i 

Nova  Scotia   9 

Ontario   11 

Prince  Edward  Island     .    .  2 

Quebec   7 


Rhode  Island   15 


South  Carolina   2 

Tennessee   2 

Texas    20 

Utah   2 

Vermont   49 

Virginia   3 

West  Virginia    .....  4 

Wisconsin   16 

1,946 

Other  countries : 

England   i 

Sweden   i 

Switzerland   i 

1,949 


The  FALL  TERM  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  and  closes  Wednesday, 
Nov.  21,  1883. 

The  WTNTER  TERM  begins  Monday,  Nov.  26,  1883,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6,  1884. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  Feb.  ii,  and  closes  Saturday, 
April  19,  1884. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  21,  and  closes  Saturday, 
June  28,  1884. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 
A  vacation  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms ;  of  three  days  between  Fall  and  Winter  Terms ;  of  three  days 
at  Christmas ;  and  of  three  days  between  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Fast  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

E.  TOURJl^E,  Director,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PREPARATION   FOR  THE 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Is  a  specialty  at  Chauncy-Hall  School,  259  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  At 
the  recent  examinations,  it  presented  more  candidates  than  any  school  in 
the  country,  as  it  has  for  several  years  past.  For  their  standing,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
Faculty. 

The  School  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Institute,  affording  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  consulting  the  Professors. 

Chauncy  Hall  makes  successful  preparation  also  for  Colleg-e  and 
for  Business.    Special  attention  is  paid  to  Young-  Cliildren. 

For  particulars,  see  the  new  catalogue,  given  on  application. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND,  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT 


9lp 


The  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS  are  rapidly  becoming  known  and 
prized  for  the  faithfulness  and  honesty  of  their  construction,  their  faultlessly 
perfect  action  and  tone,  beauty  of  finish  and  wonderful  durability. 

This  Company  stands  pledged  to  manufacture  instruments  of  the 
Highest  Grade  only. 

Fifty  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS  have  been  purchased  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  are  in  constant  use  at  that  institution. 

Correspondence  invited  from  the  Musical  Profession,  and  Liberal 
Dealings  Guaranteed. 

fPRIGHT  AND  iQUARE  ilA^OS 

RENTED   BY  THE 
AND  RENT  APPLIED    TO   THE   PURCHASE  IF  DESIRED. 

Pianos  Sold  on  Easy  Payments.     Old  Pianos  taken  in  Exchange. 

Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  upon  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  COMPANY, 

697    WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 


Boston  University  School  of  Law. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Professor. 

President.  CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL,  A.  M., 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,   Dean  and  Professor. 
Professor. 

LECTURERS  AND  THEIR  TOPICS. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Agency; 
Contracts;    Crimhtal  Law;  Partnership; 
Sales;  Wills. 
MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.  Ty.,  Bills  and 

Notes  ;  Insurance  ;  Torts. 
BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  United  States 
Courts. 

DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Equity  Jurisprti- 

defice  ;  Equity  Pleading. 
WM.  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.  D.,  History  of  the 

Coi7i77ion  Law. 
TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  ;  Roman  Law. 
JOHN  LATHROP,  LL.  B.,  Corporations. 
HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Real  Property. 


This  School  of  Law  was  the  first  in  tlio  United  States  to  present  and  maintain  an  undergraduate 
Course  of  Instruction  three  years  in  length.  It  was  also  iJie  first  to  establish  post-graduato  courses  of 
study,  conducting  in  minimum  periods  of  two  and  four  years  to  the  higher  academic  degrees  in  the  law.  lis 
location  in  the  midst  of  the  co7(rts,  a7id  law-offices,  a7td  libraries,  and  literary  life  of  Bosto?i,  is  in  almost 
every  respect  the  best  in  the  world.  *It  is  ilie  only  ScJwol  of  the  East  in  which  duly  qualified  women  can  re- 
ceive a  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  andpractice  of  law  as  a  profession. 

Most  of  the  instructors  in  this  School  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law, 
either  upon  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  the  regular  oral  text-book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and 
written  lectures,  reviews,  examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments, 
and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc.  Each 
week  a  moot  question  is  given  out,  on  which  some  member  of  the  School  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper,  not  over 
ten  minutes  in  length,  before  the  full  School,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  involved,  and  the  authorities  bear- 
ing on  the  same.  A  daily  recitation  and  examination  is  held  in  the  leading  branches  of  the  course,  a  record  of 
which  is  kept  for  reference  m  awarding  the  degrees. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  jhe  practice  of  the  law,  a  regular  court  has  been  ec- 
tablished,  called  "The  Court  of  the  University,"  in  which  suits  are  commenced  in  law  and  equity, 
and  conducted  through  all  their  stages  to  a  final  hearing  and  decision  on  questions  of  law,  carried  up  by  excep- 
tions, appeal,  report,  writ  of  error,  etc.     It  has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier,  sheriff,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court,  held  every  week,  is  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  several  of 
whom  are  judges  of  experience.  Two  members  of  the  School  sit  as  associate  justices,  who  prepare  written 
opinions,  which  are  bound  with  the  case  and  briefs,  and  preserved  in  the  Law  Library. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  L.a\v  Clubs,  which  meet  every  week  for  the  arguing  and 
decision  of  moot  cases. 

Number  of  students  in  attendance  last  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  EDMUND  H.  BENNETT, 

36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Bail77ients. 
CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Admiralty 
and  Shipping ;    Evide7ice ;    Pleadi7tg  and 
Practice. 

CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Patejit  Law. 
FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Con- 
flict of  Laws. 
SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Instruc- 
tor i7t  Elocution. 
GEORGE  R.  SWASEY,  S.  B.,  LL.  B.,  histrucr 
tor  i7i  Law. 

FRANCIS  L.  WELLMAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  /«- 

str7ictor  i7i  Law. 
JOHN  E.  WETHERBEE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  /«- 

structor  iti  Law. 
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Foremost  Among  Musical  Journals, 


The  Musical  Herald, 

An  Independent,  Vigorous,  Progressive  Monthly,  of 
Thirty-Two  large  quarto  pages, 

INCLUDING 

EIGHT  PAGES  OF  MUSIC. 

It  is  not  published  in  the  interests  of  any  ?nusic  dealer  or  publisher  of  music, 
but  is  devoted  to  the  adva7icejnent  of  music  in  all  its  departments.  Its  Edito- 
rials by  the  large  corps  of  editors^  Questio?ts  and  Answers,  Reviews  of  New 
Music,  Re7'iews  of  Concerts,  Foreign  atid  Dojnestic  Notes,  Musical  Mention, 
Corresponde7ice,  etc.,  make  it  indispe7isable  to  teachers  and  students  of  music. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  per  year. 

Send  stamp  for  saitiple  copy  to 

MUSICAL  HERALD  COMPANY, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  OUR  NEIGHBORS  SAY  OF  US. 

"Of  all  the  music  journals,  we  find  tnost  to  enjoy  in  tJtis.''^  —  The  School  Bulletin. 

"This  is  one  of  the  7nost  ably  edited  of  all  our  musical  monthlies."  —  Daily  Saratogian. 

"This  monthly  has  become  one  of  the  fixed  instructors  in  musical  matters,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  musician,  teacher,  and  student." —  The  American. 
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 NEW  

Compositions  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  A.  D.  TURNER.  Pub- 
lished by  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  Music  Store. 

SIX  PRELUDES,  Op.  15.  $1 00. 

Designed  for  the  practice  of  chords  and  the  special  study  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
Damper  Pedal.  This  is  the  only  work  before  the  public  treating  of  the  use  of  the  Dam- 
per Pedal, 

"  These  preludes  are  not  only  good  from  a  purely  musical  stand-point,  but  afford  a  valuable  means  of  fa 
mihanzmg  the  student  w,th  a  proper  method  of  performing  with  the  requisite  smoothnLI  3^^^^ 
of  chords  varied  both  m  their  harmonic  construction  and  position  on  the  key-board.    Tl  e  proper  ufe  of  ?hl 
Damper  Pedal  is  also  practically  exemplified  in  an  unusually  intelligible  manner."  ^  ^ 

Frederick  Archer,  in  "  M?isic  and  Drama,'"  N.  Y.,  for  March  3d. 

"  Eleven  Short  Studies  in  Full  Chord  Skips." 

Op.  23.  $1.00. 

.  ^'^''f?u'^i\'^'^^  are  designed  as  a  supplement  to  "  Six  Preludes  "- a  continuation  of  the 
study  of  the  Damper  Pedal,  while  they  also  teach  ease  and  grace  in  the  movements  of  the 
hands  and  arms  They  are  not  difficult,  are  short,  and  maybe  introduced  before  the  "Pre- 
ludes,   as  a  study  in  chords  simply.    Grading  from  i  to  5  they  are  3  a  studies. 

"  A  Complete  Set  of  Scales,"  Major  and  Minor, 

has  become  the  standard.  Each  scale  is  complete,  and  contains  the  loths  and  6th«'  dou- 
ble and  broken,  sdsand  6ths,  all  forms  and  positions  of  the  arpeggios.  Dominant  and 
Dimmished  yths,  with  all  forms  of  arpeggios,  octaves,  etc.,  etc.  ' 

Complete,  in  Flexible  Covers   (t,  00 

Part  First  \    \  ' 

Part  Second   J* 

SIX  SONNETS.    I     Zll: l^l '^'^ 


Last  three,  each  50  Cents. 
No.  I,  «  La  Meditation     No.  2,  "  Warum     No.  3,  -  Pensez  a  moi  ;"  No  4  -  Cradle 
Song     No.  5,  "  Farewell     No.  6,  "  Absence."  ^' 

^^^^^S^i^:^^?^  •  •  •  the 

Etude  in  5-4  Rhythm.  Op.  16-1.  60  Cents. 

A  brilliant  and  effective  Concert  Etude  in  a  very  odd  rhythm. 

SIX  CONCERT  ETUDES. 

No.  I.    Octave  Valse  Brillante  .  $1.00    No.  4.    "If  I  were  a  Bird,"  ^  h  Henselt  7.; 

2.  Expansion  50     "    5-    Maestoso     .    .    .  'l\ 

3.  Humoresque  i.oo     "    6.    Wild  Rider  .*    .*  .75 

Nos.  I  and  6  are  octave  studies  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  No  c  is  a  thoujrhtful 
of  climTxes"'^^'''^'''"^  themes  of  breadth  and  feeling,  developed  to  the  most  passionate 

Any  of  the  above  studies  sent  to  teachers,  students,  and  the  trade  at  the  usual  dis- 
counts.  These  works  are  handsomely  gotten  up  with  colored  covers,  and  are  models  of 
good  printing. 
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FIRST  STEPS 


I 


IN 


I  VIOLIN  PLAYING  I 


BENJAMIN  CUTTER.  f 

  i 

This    comprehensive    and   valuable    little  work 
embraces   EIGHT   FINGERINGS,   or  positions  of 
the  half  tone,  introduced   and   developed  in  a  new  j 
manner.     Its  simplicity  and  directness  recommends 
it  above  all  other  introductory  books. 


PRICE  POST  PA^ID,  S1.50. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSEEfATORT  MDSIC  STORE, 

FRANKLIN   SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New  England  Conservatory  Method 

FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 


PRICE,   $1.50   EACH.  COMPLETE,  $3.25. 

Two  Editions,  with  both  American  and  German  Fingering. 


Comprising  the  first  three  grades  of  Instruction,  as  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  and  is  the  only  Book  used  at  that  Institution. 

It  is  published  in  three  parts,  and  furnishes  a  thorough  progressive  system  of  instruction  for  the  Piano- 
forte, beginning  with  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and  extending  through  a  course  of  several  years.  Particu- 
lar care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  lessons  as  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness.  ,  ^ 

Part  First  contains  40  Lessons,  being  intended  to  cover  two  terms  of  instructions.  The  first  20  Les- 
sons are  devoted  to  the  Legato  Touch.  The  remaining  lessons  treat  of  the  Wrist  Action,  the  Staccato  Touch, 
Slurs,  Scales,  Transposition^  and  the  Tremolo. 

Part  Second  contains  40  Lessons  treating  of  Arpeggios  in  the  various  keys.  Major  Scales  in  the  re- 
mote sharp  and  flat  keys.  Broken  Octaves,  Free  and  Connected  Sixths,  Apogiaturas.  Chromatic  Scale,  Minor 
Scales,  the  Triplet,  three  notes  against  two,  the  Turn,  the  use  of  the  Pedals,  the  Cantabile,  or  Singing  style, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  by  attractive  compositions  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Czerny,  Weber,  Auber,  Burgmuller,  Henselt,  and  other  celebrated  classic  composers,  under  the  head  of 
Studies  and  Recreations. 

Part  Third  includes  the  grand  practice  of  the  Scales  in  Octaves,  Sixths,  and  Tenths,  in  all  the  keys, 
Major  and  Minor  ;  Grand  Arpeggios  of  the  Common  Chord,  Dominant  and  Diminished  Sevenths,  Scales  in 
Double  Thirds  and  Sixths  ;  the  study  of  Octaves  and  Skips,  Single  and  Double  Trills,  etc.,  etc.,  with  pieces 
illustrative  of  the  same,  from  various  composers,  including  selections  from  ♦he  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  This  work  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Seminaries  throughout 
the  country,  that  acknowledge  it  to  be 

The  Best  Method  to  Teach  from.  The  Best  Selection  of  Studies.  The  Best  Selection  of 
Recreations.  The  Most  Progressive  Course,  and  sure  to  advance  the  Pupil  as  fast  as  any  other 
Method  yet  published. 


ADVICE  TO  A  SINGER 

BY  .  A  SINGER. 


POST  PAID,  75  OENTS. 


This  is  a  very  important  and  useful  little  work,  and  many  valuable  hints  may 
be  taken  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 

New  England  Conservatory  Music  Store, 

FRANKLIN    SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DECKER  &  SON, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 

P 


I  AM 


WITH  NEW 


THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGE. 


Endorsed  by  the  following  Eminent  Musicians: 


S.  B.  MILLS. 
CARL  ZERRAHN. 
EMELIA  PARODL 
G.  W.  MORGAN. 
AD  NEUENDORFF. 
G.  DEL  PUENTE. 


ANNA  BISBOP. 
H.  0.  WATSON. 
EBEN  TOURJEE. 
CLARA  E.  COLBY. 
EMIL  SEIFERT. 
EMMA  ABBOT. 


LUIGI  ARDITL 
MAX  MARETZEK. 
OSCAR  M.  NEWELL. 
W.  K.  BASSFORD. 
FREDRIKA  ROKOHL. 
HORATIO  C.  KING. 


H.  B,  DODWORTH. 
JEROME  HOPKINS, 
F.  MOLLENHAUER,  Sr. 
J.  POZNANSKL 
EUGENIE  DE  LUSSAN 
WM.  G.  VOGT. 


On  accouni  of  our  "  Improved Wrestplank,"  and  our  "  New  Composition  Metallic  Frames," 

which  are  stronger  and  offer  a  much  greater  resistance  to  tlie  tension  of  the  strings  than  the  Old  Cast  Iron 
Plates  used  by  other  makers,  our  Pianos  will  remain  in  Tune  and  up  to  pitch  superior  to  all  others. 


From  the  American  Art  Journal,  New  York,  March  17th,  1883. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  one  of  Decker  &  Son's  Upright  Pianos,  into  which  they  have 
lately  introduced  their  new  Composiiion  Metallic  Frame.  Itisa  beautiful  instrument.  In  quality  of  tone  it 
is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  Upright  Piano  that  we  have  ever  heard.  Its  bass  is  powerful,  while  each  tone 
is  perfect  and  distinct  by  itself.  The  middle  is  rich  and  full,  and  the  treble  is  brilliant  and  clear  as  a  bell.  The 
great  power,  and  the  excellent  sustained  tone  quality  of  these  new  instruments,  together  with  the  added  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  New  Composition  Metallic  Frames,  prove  at  once  the  superiority  of  these  frames  over  that 
of  the  old  cast-iron  plates  heretofore  used. 

From  the  Musical  Critic  and  Trade  Review. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  new  instruments  is  the  Metal  Frame,  which  is  of  Composition.  This 
frame,  by  reason  of  its  superior  strength,  ])ermits  a  lighter  character  of  construction,  being  more  of  a  skeleton 
in  design  than  the  ordinary  plate,  yet  offering  a  greater  resistance  to  the  tremendous  pull  of  the  strings.  But 
of  even  greater  importance  is  the  wonderful  \\z\\  quality  of  tone  which  the  use  of  this  frame  secures. 

CAUTION. 

Beware  of  Unscrupulous  Dealers,  who,  on  account  of  our  long-established  reputation,  the 
great  improvements  that  we  have  made  from  time  to  time,  the  high  state  of  excellence  that  we 
nave  attained  in  our  manufacture,  and  the  unqualified  indorsements  and  testimonials  that  we 
have  received  from  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  country,  endeavor  to  palm  off  other  in- 
struments bearing  a  similar  name,  for  genuine  DECKER  &  SON  Pianos. 


EISTABLISHBD  1856. 
Taotory  and  Warerooms   1550  THIRD  AYE.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  LEADING  METHODIST  NEWSPAPER. 

Tie  G1M8TIAH  AwoGATO, 

J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Brightest  and  Best,  Most  Popular  and  Scholarly, 
of  Christian  Weekly  Newspapers. 

It  Contains  Something  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


The  Christian  Advocate  enjoys  the  confidence  and  constant  patron- 
age of  many  of  the  best  business  firms  in  the  country,  and  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  denominational  newspaper  in  the  world.  Any  article 
possessing  real  merit  that  is  brought  fully  to  the  notice  of  its  readers  is 
sure  to  secure  attention  and  result  advantageously  to  the  advertiser. 
Estimates  will  be  promptly  furnished  on  application.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

—  Specimen  Copies  Cheerfully  Furnished.  — 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  Publishers, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FALL  RIVER  LINE. 


BETWEEN 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK, 
AND  ALL   POINTS  SOUTH   AND  WEST, 

FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT. 


the:  mammoth  new  iron  steamer 

The  latest  acquisition  of  this  line,  is  the  largest  and  most  superb  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
world.  She  has  a  hundred  and  three  water-tight  compartments,  and  is  practically  non- 
sinkable.    All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  her  construction. 

BOILERS  OF  STEEL.    STEAM  STEERING  GEAR.    ELECTRIC  BELL 
IN  EVERY  ROOM.     ILLUMINATED  ENTIRELY  BY 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

This  immense  steamboat  cost  a  million  dollars. 


-the:   WORLD-REINOWNEID  STLAMEIR 

BRISTOL  " 

Has  been  recarpeted  and  refitted,  and  is  now  looking  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  her 

new  consort. 

SPLENDID  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Accompany  these  steamers  during  the  season  of  pleasure  travel,  and  a  GRAND  CON- 
CERT is  given  on  board  every  evening.  This  is  the  only  Sound  line  possessing  this  de- 
lightful feature.  The  Steamers  of  this  Line  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  cuisine.     Meals  served  a  la  carte. 

Long  Water  Eoute!     Short  Eail  Kide!    Pull  Night's  Eest! 

Trains  connecting  with  steamers  at  Fall  River  leave  Boston,  from  OLD  COLONY 
DEPOT,  at  6  p.  m.    Sundays,  7  p  m. 

RETURNING.—  Steamers  leave  New  York,  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  at  5.30  p.  m., 
daily,  Sundays  included. 

Students  at  the  Conservatory  desiring  information  regarding  routes  and  rates  to  New 
York,  and  the  South  and  West,  should  address 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Ag't,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manag*er. 


'J' 


This  Splendidly  Illustrated  Monthly  Paper,  now  in  its  fifth  volume,  is  (alien  by  young  men  and 
young  women  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  tour  corners  m  the  United  States 

The  question  natnrtilly  arises :  How  is  it  that  a  penman's  paper  can  liave  such  a  wide  circulation?"  We  an- 
swer:  Because  everybody  is  interested  in  Good  Writing,  (iood  penmanship  has  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  poor 
hoy;  every  year  thousands  are  advanced  by  it  to  good  positions;  teachers  are  paid  liberal  salaries  for  teaching  it; 
business  coUeges  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country  are  crowded  with  students,  because  they  inal<e  it  a  specialty.  It  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  antiquated  rubbish  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  for  it  yields  promptand 
generous  returns  in  money,  in  food,  clothing,  good  associations,  and  incentives  to  usefulness  in  the  world.  J'oor  boys 
become  clerks,  bookkeepers  teachers,  policy  writers,  engrossers;  ladies  fill  various  desirable  positions,  and  it  is  in  it- 
self a  gi  cat  accomplishment,  worth  all  the  time  and  labor  required  to  acquire  it. 

The  Penman's  Oazette  gives  portraits  and  sketches  of  famous  penmen ;  specimens  of  their  work.  Writing, 
Off-hand  Flourishing,  Lettering,  etc,  etc.  Answers  to  correspondents,  covering  the  whole  field  of  penmanship,  and 
contributions  from  the  best  men  in  the  profession,  old  and  young. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  following  well-known  penmen  and  writers  have  contributed  to  its  columns : 


.T.  C.  HONIGH, 

Paul  Pastnor, 
Clarissa  Pottek, 

J  W^.  a  WANK, 

Charles  T.  Cragin, 
Fkancis  McMahon, 
e.  h.  schmich, 
H.  W.  KiBHb;. 


H.  B.  Mccreary, 
A.  C.  Haeselbarth, 
J.  W.  Van  Kirk, 
Maud  Murray. 
Clarence  O.  Kimball, 
M.  .T.  Goldsmith, 
H.  C. Carver, 
J.  A.  Wesco, 


PlOTIONART: 


Maurice  f.  Oerter, 

W.  P.  Cooper, 

8.  S.  Packard. 

Robert  c.  spencer, 

Mary  E.  Martijt, 

Le  Roy  F.  Griffin, 

C.  H.  Pierce, 

P.  Henry  Ludwig, 

James  Cunningham, 

E.  K.  Latta, 

Hattie  Louise  Palmer, 

George  B.  Griffith, 

C.  G. Porter, 

E.  H.  Ramsdill, 

"Markle," 

H.C.  CLARK. 

Ida  C.  Gibson, 
W.  D. Strong, 
Worth  Andrews, 
Sadie  Westbrook, 
L.  C.  Vannah, 
George  H.  shattuck. 
Fielding  Schofield, 


Mary  A.  Winslow, 
Mattie  W.  Baker, 
Charlotte  B.  Forster, 
A.  C.  Jennings, 
C,  W.  Rice, 

H.  W.  SHAYLOR, 

C.  8.  Chapman, 

C.  E.  Cady, 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  L.  Traver, 
Fred.  W.  Murphy, 
Julia  P.  Inge, 
Annie  Simonds. 
Sarah  WinterKellogg 
W.  L  Farnsworth, 
Lyman  D.  Smith, 
Clara  E.  Smith, 
Chas.  L  Houston, 

D.  H.  Farley, 
J.  M.  Fkasiier, 

H.  W  Flickinger, 
A.  N  Pai.mek, 

E.  K.  Isaacs, 
THOMAiS  J.  Stewart. 


;o:- 


A  copy  of  this  Dictionary  is  jjiven  away 
to  every  subscriber..  'Ihe  book  contains  :'>M 
pages,  illustrated  with  two  hundred  wood  cuts,  and 
is  strongly  bound.  It  is  by  far  the  bestdictionary  for 
common  use  ever  pubUshed;  includes  many  mean- 
ings and  words  found  in  no  other  dictionary;  also 
useful  facts  and  tables,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  a 
list  of  mythological  and  classical  names, United  Slates 
Census  of  1880,  etc,  etc.  It  contahis  four  times  the 
information,  for  its  size  and  price,  of  any  similar 
work,  and  is  t  eally  a  more  complete  book  than  Web- 
ster's Counting  House,  which  costs  .$5. 

The  retail  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone,  at  the 
bookstores,  is  one  dollar,  in  this  style  of  binding. 

TEKMS:  Seventy-five  cents  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Kemember— seventy-tive  cents 
pays  for  both  the  paper  an<l  the  dictionary.  The  pa- 
peris  always  discontinueci  when  the  time  paid  lor  ex- 
pires. Those  who  want  it  must  pay  foritin  advance, 
and  those  who  don't  want  it  are  never  pestered  witli 
bills  for  unpaid  subscriptions. 
Address, 

Publisher  PENMAN'S  GAZETTE, 

Box  lo»4,  K^ew  York  City. 

OgT"  Specimen  copies  mailed  free  to  those  who  liave 
not  as  yet  seen  the  paper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 

The  LATEST  EDITION  has  118,000  Words,  Four  Pages  Colored  Plates, 
3000  Engravings,  (being  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
Engravings  in  any  other  American  Dictionary.)   It  also  contains  a  Biographical 
Dictionary  giving  brief  important  facts  concerning  9700  Noted  Persons. 

ILLUSTRATED  DEFINITIONS. 

The  following  specimens  show  the  value  of  the  numerous  illustrated  definitions  in  Webster's 

Unabridged  Dictionary, 


Ancient  Castle,  page  303. 


Sliip,  page  lie*. 


1,  moat;  3,  draw-bridge;  3,  wicket;  4,  sally- 
port; 5,  portcullis;  6,  outer  walls;  7,  parapet; 
8,  rampart;  9,  loopholes;  10,  escutcheon;  11, 
bulwarks;  13,  sentinel;  13,  magazine;  14,  cell ; 
15,  donjon;  16,  barracks;  17,  harbacan;  18, 
watchman;  19,  turret;  30,  chapel;  31,  belfry  ; 
33,  state  court;  33,  merlons;  34,  embrasures. 

The  illustrations  under  Beef,  Boiler,  Castle,  Col- 
umn, Eye,  Horse,  Moldings,  Phrenology,  Ravelin, 
Ships,  (pages  1104  and  1219)  Steam-engine  and 
Timbers,  alone  define  343  words  and  terms  far 
better  than  they  could  be  defined  in  words. 

A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 

The  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  in 
the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  is  believed  to 
be  tlie  largest  volume  published. 

"It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school- 
master to  the  wliole  family."—,?.  S.  Herald. 

TESTIMONY  TO  ITS  VALUE. 

^pU^EBSTER  is  a  book  for  the  nation  to' 


be  proud  of.  [Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  Yale. 


w 

Etymology  and  definitions,  superior  to 
any  other.    [Prof.  E.  Abbot,  Harvard.  Xi 

Believe  it  to  be  most  perfect  Dictionary 
of  the  language.    [Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  £p 

Since  the  present  edition,  no  question  itgt 
is  highest  authority.  [  Wm.  T.  Harris.  |3 

The  Courts  look  to  it  as  highest  authorityrfl 
in  definition.  [U.S.  Chief  Justice  Waite. 

Every  page  indicates  accurate  work  and 
highest  merit.       [George  Bancroft.  Xlfl 

Revised  edition  I  have  learned  to  trust  T> 
implicitly.  [John  G.  Whittier.  Xv 


1,  flying  jib;  3,  jib;  3,  fore-top-mast-stay  sail; 
4,  fore-course ;  5,"  foretop  sail;  6,  foretop-gallant 
sail;  7,  fore-royal ;  8,  fore  sky  sail;  9,  fore-roy- 
al studding  sail ;  10,  foretop-gallant  studding 
sail ;  11,  foretop-mast  studding  sail ;  13,  main- 
course;  13,  maintop  sail;  14,  maintop-gallant 
sail ;  15,  main-royal ;  16,  main  sky  sail ;  17, 
main  royal  studding  sail ;  18,  main  top-gallant 
studding  sail ;  19,  maintop-mast  studding  sail; 
30,  mizzen-course ;  31,  mizzen-top  sail;  33, 
mizzen-top-gallant  sail;  33,  mizzen-royal;  34, 
mizzen  sky  sail ;  35,  mizzen-spanker. 

ENGLISH  TESTIMONY. 

"  It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  place,  and  the 
New  Edition  brings  it  fairly  up  to  date." — London 
Times,  June,  1882. 

"  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictiona- 
ry extant." — Quarterly  Review,  London. 

IS  IT  NOT  THE  STANDARD? 

WEBSTER'S  is  the  Dictionary  used  ^n|T 
in  Govern't  Printing  OflSce.  1883.  j/yf 

Every  State  purchase  of  Dictionaries 
for  Schools,  has  been  of  Webster.  JCl 

Books  in  the  Public  Schools  of  theXJ 
U.  S.  are  mainly  based  on  Webster.  JQ 

Sale  of  Webster^s  is  over  20  times  the  ^1 
sale  of  any  other  series  of  Diet's.  |9 
THOUSAND  have  been  put  m 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  U.  S.  ^ 


IJIHIRTY.TWG 

'l[^ach  new  edition  has  become  more  and 


more  The  Standard. 


Recomviended  by  State  Supt's  Schools  in 
36  States,  and  50  College  Pres'ts.  Xw 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


POPULAR  .  iW  PALATIAL 

mi  mum  estabhshmeot. 

Combining  46  distinct  and  separate  Departments,  representing  the 
Choicest  Loom  Productions  of  the  Globe  and  presenting  at  all  ti7nes  a 
'omplete  WORLD'S  FAIR  of  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

UNUSUAL  PREPARATIONS 

WW  in  progress  to  make  our  Fall  and  Winter  Trade  the  largest  ever 
mow7i  in  this  country. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

o  be  offered  in  every  class  of  goods.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
wmitry  they  may  reside,  our  patrons  are  always  certain  of  receiving  the 
nost  Fashionable  Goods  at  prices  which  will  attest  the  economy  of  pur- 
hasing  of  us, 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN 

vr  names,  to  which  we  will  send  Free,  when  published,  our  large 

LLUSTRATED   FaLL  AND  WiNTER  CATALOGUE  FOR   1 883. 

First  requests  will  receive  first  copies. 

As  a  Shopping  Guide  for  prudent  pui^chasers  it  will  be,  as  it 
Iways  has  been,  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

The  great  demaiid  for  our  Spring  and  Slimmer  issue  so  far 
receded  our  most  liberal  expectations  and  arrangements,  as  to  compel 
he  publication  of  three  large  editions  ;  hence  the  caution  to  send  early  in 
he  season,  to  avoid  any  possible  disappointment  in  not  receiving  one  of 
hese  valuable  and  descriptive  Illustrated  Price  Lists  of  Fashionable 
~^oods. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

A^ASHINGTON   AND  AVON  STREETS,  BOSTON. 
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ALFRED  D.  TURNER, 
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lISTORY. 

The  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Director  into  this  country  in  1853.  The  Musical  Institute,  in  which 
this  advance  was  made,  chartered  by  the  State  in  1859,  soon  developed 
into  the  Providence  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  To  secure 
advantages  nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution 
was,  in  February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters 
were  secured  in  the  famous  Music  Hall;  and  in  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that  it  soon 
became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  In  the  brief  history  of  the 
school  more  than  30,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  gone  forth  to  ex- 
ert their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and  in  the  ele- 
vation of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible  and  lucra- 
tive positions  as  teachers,  organists,  etc.,  while  others,  as  solo  artists  and 
professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which  the  training  is  held  that 
even  the  large  numbers  graduated  from  year  to  year  do  not  suffice  to  sup- 
ply the  public  demand  for  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  remarkable 
I  growth  and  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  Conservatory  System  and  of 
the  combination  of  musical  with  general  culture,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  New  England 
Conservatory, 
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f HE  i/IRGEST  AND  flNEST  CONSERVATORY 

iuiLDiNG  m  THE  World. 

The  new  building  is  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Frank- 
lin Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains,  flowers,  trees,  etc. 
The  building  has  seven  stories  and  a  dome,  is  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  550  lady  students.  The  new 
concert-hall  will  have  a  large  pipe-organ,  stage,  etc.,  and  seats  for  3,500. 
Besides  library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  there  are  steam  laundries, 
bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  gas,  and  two  elevators,  and 
three  broad,  easy  flights  of  stairs  running  from  basement  to  attic.  Tele- 
phone office  is  in  the  building.  Street  cars  and  carriages  are  passing  con- 
stantly on  Washington  Street  —  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Boston  —  just  far 
enough  from  the  new  Home  to  give  the  students  all  their  advantages  without 
the  noise. 

iOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magnificently  equipped,  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston  —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  centre  of  America  —  and  on 
the  one  site  in  the  city,  fronting  the  Park  and  separated  from  other  buildings, 
where  the  quiet  of  the  home  is  combined  with  access  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are  near  the  great  courts.  The 
best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals.  Even  Harvard  University,  sit- 
uated in  an  intellectual  centre  like  Cambridge  with  her  52,000  inhabitants, 
feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a  central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her 
professional  schools  that  she  leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college 
grounds  and  erects  her  medical  college  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds 
universally  of  the  best  professional  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old 
World,  and  preeminently  of  her  great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great 
Conservatory  and  College  of  Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  where  grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and 
the  most  eminent  solo  talent  of  the  world  is  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near 
the  great  organs  and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short, 
have  the  artistic  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  preeminently  of  this  — 
the  musical  and  intellectual  centre  of  America.    Boston  is  situated  on  the 
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magnificent  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes, 
are  wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature,  and  making  com- 
fortable even  the  warmest  days.  Even  the  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not 
richer  in  lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  portion 
of  it  known  as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  being 
thickly  dotted  with  charming  spots  which  have  grown  up  into  famous  resorts, 
and  to  which  excursions  are  run  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at  merely 
nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory  from  its  loca- 
tion in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country  furnishes  so 
many  inducements  to  the  musical  student.  Its  opportunities  for  general 
culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly  need  enumeration.  During  the  con- 
cert season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and  miscellaneous  concerts  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  of  fre- 
quently hearing  the  most  finished  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  of  the 
English,  Itahan,  and  German  schools.  There  are  over  forty  musical  societies 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  public  entertainments  were  given 
during  the  past  season. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world,  or  with  the  best  location  in 
America,  or  with  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  All  this  it  has ;  but  it  aims 
distinctly  at  three  great  objects  : 

/.  The  Unrivalled  Advantages  of  a  Ctdticred  Home  for  its 
StiidentSi 

II.  Advantages  for  the  Broadest  and  most  Generous  Literary 
Ctdture  in  Connection  zuith  Music. 

III.  Last  and  Chiefest  of  all,  it  aims  at  the  Broadest  and  Best 
Musical  Instruction  to  be  Obtained. 


The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  have  the  best  physical  care, 
wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters  away  to  a  great 
city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Director  whose  best 
energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good  accommodations 
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for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents  have  rekictantly  abandoned 
plans  for  giving  daughters  the  best  advantages  simply  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. The  Director  has  been  convinced  by  years  of  experience  that  the 
best  results  in  education,  and  especially  in  musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  has  been  obviously  impossible  to  do  much 
for  the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  362,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  with  students  scattered  all 
through  the  city  and  suburbs,  many  important  helps  are  impracticable. 
Many  evening  entertainments,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exercises  must 
be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and  horse-cars  which 
are  running  to  suit  other  patrons,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and 
the  expense  attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by 
students  from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  this  expense  and  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages, 
the  Director  has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
lady  students,  in  the  quiet,  healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The 
great  building  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but  has 
every  modern  advantage  for  a  model  home.  Its  concert-hall,  library,  read- 
ing room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum  and  parlors,  are  upon  one 
floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors  above,  all  under  the  same  roof. 
Lady  teachers  of  successful  experience  in  the  management  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies'  department.  The  Director 
and  his  family  live  in  the  Home,  and  afford  the  students  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or  influence  is  tolerated,  the 
Home  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  Christian  household  with  daily 
devotions,  as  in  literary  colleges.  There  is  also  a  Bible-class  on  Sunday 
which  those  can  attend  w^ho  choose,  with  praise  services  on  Sunday  evening 
and  addresses  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
management  of  the  Home  distinctly  assumes,  however,  that  the  young  ladies 
who  enter  its  halls  have  passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to 
cultivate  that  spirit  of  self-regulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  house- 
hold as  the  age  of  womanhood  arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-direction, 
the  Director  or  Preceptress  are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in 
regard  to  all  their  studies  and  their  plans  for  culture. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  to  those  needing  treatment, 
but  even  more  to  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  fail- 
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ing  health,  providing  always  "  the  ounce  of  prevention  "  instead  of  "  the 
pound  of  cure."  Gymnastic  exercises  with  enthusiastic  teachers  tempt 
rather  than  force  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  out- 
side of  the  general  home.  The  Director  recalls  his  efforts  in  managing 
a  similar  home  before  coming  to  Boston  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
experiences  of  his  life, —  a  period  hallowed  by  many  cherished  associations 
and  attended  with  life-long  advantages  to  his  pupils. 

That  just  such  a  home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory  in  Boston,  is 
fully  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  two  years  of  its  establishment, 
parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our 
care,  and  the  accommodations  of  the  home,  though  ample,  have  been  quite 
largely  called  into  requisition.  The  institution  has  had  the  most  liberal 
patronage  of  any  period  of  its  history.  More  than  1,960  students  have 
been  enrolled,  representing  forty-one  States  and  Territories,  six  British 
Provinces,,  and  two  foreign  countries,  and  applications  are  already  coming 
in  for  the  next  year.  The  effect  upon  the  students  has  been  apparent 
in  uniformly  better  work,  better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  a  matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  students  in  the  home  from  the  South  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  East,  not  a  death  has  occurred  during  these 
years,  and  no  serious  sickness.  We  owe  this  immunity  from  malarial 
disturbances  largely  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  its 
perfect  sewerage,  airy  location,  and  architectural  adaptation  to  family  life, 
and  the  wholesome  oversight  of  the  resident  physician.  The  water  supply, 
too,  which  is  received  through  a  large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an 
important  factor.  There  is  also  on  draught,  and  free  to  the  students,  the 
water  of  an  artesian  mineral  well,  which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  entire  sewerage  system  of  the 
building,  having  been  recently  carefully  examined  under  the  supervision  of 
the  medical  of?icer  of  the  board  of  health,  as  also  by  an  eminent  specialist 
in  this  department  of  medical  science  from  New  York,  and  such  additional 
safeguards  as  their  experience  suggests  having  been  provided,  is  pronounced 
by  them  most  thoroughly  safe  and  adequate. 
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Owing  to  the  immense  number  who  attend  the  Conservatory  these 
unrivalled  advantages  will  be  furnished  much  more  cheaply  than  students 
can  find  board  in  private  families,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  title  "  Home 
Department,"  page  51. 

JlETHOD  OF  Instruction. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study, 
our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  not  only  the  cheapest^  hut  the  best  possible  method  of  musical  cultiwe. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  established  a  fact  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition  of 
its  scope  is  requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  the 
university,  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European  nations 
it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liberality  that  is 
accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone-masters,  Men- 
delssohn, David,  Joachim,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  earnestly  la- 
bored to  give  to  musical  education  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  a  class 
system  of  instruction  ;  for  by  this  plan  they  secured  to  the  scholar  of 
average  means  the  services  of  better  teachers  and  more  thorough  training 
than  he  could  otherwise  afford ;  and  the  general  student,  instead  of  pursuing 
his  study  amid  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his  own  room, 
was  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and  kept  abreast  with  all  the 
musical  influences,  literature  and  progress  of  his  day.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd  of  students  bent  on 
one  pursuit ;  the  eminent  teachers  ;  the  class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious 
apparatus ;  the  library  and  the  daily  drill, —  all  conspire  to  make  study 
interesting.  The  Conservatory  groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical 
instruction.  The  system  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  higher  branches  of  learning  has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in 
attaining  a  high  musical  education. 
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f Riy/iTE  Iessons, 

Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.  The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay 
$15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  could  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the  class 
system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is  placed 
by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recommends  it 
in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music.  It  is  adopted 
not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each  pupil  has 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  Iiistriution  to  one  is  instricction  to  all ;  the  benefit 
oj  the  practice,  the  correction^  or  the  explanation,  is  enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustra- 
tion, the  criticism,  the  approval,  all  can  see  and  hear ;  shyness,  that  bane  of 
young  perforiners,  is  cured  or  abated ;  freedom  and  ease,  those  clia7'ms  of  social 
and  domestic  circles,  are  secured.  Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  per- 
foiining  difficult  music,  and  heari?ig  it  perfonned  in  class,  become  familiar  with 
their  07vn  'voices,  get  rid  of  awkwardness,  and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The 
power  of  emulatio7i  is  also  fully  developed  in  the  class,  as  ability  is  matched 
with  ability  ;  mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind ;  and  ijttellect  is  sharpened  by 
intellect. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  and  private  lessons  may  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory  and  the  stu- 
dent secure  all  the  general  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our  most 
eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  important 
advantages  of  its  own.  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  conscientious 
musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private  instruction, 
remarked  :  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils  acquit  themselves 
than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never  wish  to  give  another 
private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy :  "  An  institution  such  as 
the  Conservatory,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of  study, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  educated 
musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  jDractically  in  the  same,  has 
this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individual,  that  by  the 
participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the  same  studies  a  true 
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musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among  the  pupils ;  that  it 
promotes  industry  and  spurs  on  to  emulation  ;  and  that  it  is  a  preser^^ative 
against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste, —  a  tendency  against  which 
every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  director,  before  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
is  taken:  "But,  however  skilful  a  single  teacher  maybe,  there  are  two 
points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory.  First,  in  the 
matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  usefulness,  such  as 
musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical  works,  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds  a  true  and  noble 
emulation  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  personal  dis- 
play or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity  as  the  possession  of  the  calm 
happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and 
consciousness  of  real  excellence.  The  innately  shallow  and  superficial 
either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the  standard  of  the 
Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thoroughness  and  perfection 
which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

Iraj^ches  of  Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been  given 
in  any  great  Conservatory, 

EMBRACING  FIFTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL. 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
A  School  for  the  Organ. 

A  School  for  Singing,  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art, 
and  Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Eiisejiihle  Playing. 

A  School  for  all  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory  and  Orchestration. 

A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 

A  School  for  training  music  teachers  for  Public  Schools,  etc, 

A  School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 

A  School  for  Physical  Culture. 
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A  College  of  Music* 

A  School  for  Common  and  Higher  English  Branches,  and  for  those  who 
are  fitted  for  it,  a  College  Course  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University. 

A  School  of  Languages,  especially  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action  —  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  music  has  the  place  of  honor  in  our  institu- 
tion, some  nine  of  the  schools  being  devoted  to  it  in  all  of  its  varied  forms. 
In  these  schools  instruction  will  be  given  in  every  branch  of  the  science 
and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 


ENERAL  iULTURE. 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction, 
embraced  in  its  distinct  schools,  with  1,960  pupils  last  year,  and  some  one 
hundred  instructors,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence;  yet  the 
New  England  Conservatory  aims  at  a  still  broader  and  more  generous 
culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the 
manners  and  cultivate  the  taste.  At  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails 
that  the  concentration  of  effort  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students 
pursuing  a  musical  course  precludes  all  possibility  of  culture  in  other 
directions.  This  impression  is  not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced 
by  years  of  study  and  experience  that  music  opens  up  the  way  to  a  broad 
and  liberal  culture.  Education  is  a  whole  simply  because  man  is  a  unit,  and 
one  part  of  the  man  cannot  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  without  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nature.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cultivation  of  his  arms  alone, 
without  any  care  of  his  stomach  or  his  lungs,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becom- 
ing a  great  musician  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers  without  any 
attention  to  the  emotions  and  the  mind  in  which  music  has  its  inspirations 
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and  its  ideals.  Those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  music  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  inharmoniousness  of  an  uncultivated  musician  or  of 
a  mere  technicist,  without  a  general  culture.  Hundreds  of  musicians  are 
failing  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
their  limitations  i7i  this  respect.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  undesirability  of  men  whose  minds  alone  are  trained,  while 
their  manners  are  uncouth,  their  bodies  unhealthy,  their  tones  unpleasant, 
and  their  emotional  and  moral  faculties  undeveloped.  We  aim  to  overcome 
the  one-sidedness  of  men's  intellectual  training  upon  the  one  hand,  and  of 
most  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other,  by  the  Conservatory  system 
combined  with  a  generous  culture.  Our  idea  of  Education  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  oJie^s  faculties  to  their  highest  power  and  their  applicatiofi  to 
the  highest  use.  We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their 
MINDS  BETTER  FROM  THE  CONSERVATORY  Stand-point  than  they  Can  cul- 
tivate music  from  the  stand-point  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe 
this,  not  only  from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory 
can  offer  for  general  culture  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection 
with  Boston  University,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  system  puts  heart 
and  head  in  their  natural  relations  for  their  best  development.  An  emi- 
nent educator  said  recently  in  a  public  address:  No  college  course  is  com- 
plete which  pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which 
move  the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  W'hich  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art  which  aims  at 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the  emo- 
tional stand-point  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the  mental 
stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feeling,  will  not 
only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize  it  by  putting 
heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  arranged  in  connection  with  its  musical  educa- 
tion a  liberal  culture  for  those  who  desire  it. 
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The  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  Piano  Forte  connected  with  this 
Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The  course 
is  divided  into  five  grades.  It  embraces  as  many  of  the  principal  works  of 
the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly,  with  a  correct  execution 
and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  semi-quarterly  concerts  are  chosen  from  the 
fifth  grade.  The  piano  students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be 
obtained  in  any  foreign  Conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  during 
the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters. Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  solo  and  ensemble 
playing  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Conservatory  Hall.  (See  ense77ible  playing. 
Violin  School,  page  21.)  These  concerts  have  become  more  popular  than 
ever,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
the  future  cannot  fail  to  make  them  even  more  attractive  and  profitable  to 
all  the  students  of  the  Conservatory.  Students  taking  ensemble  playing  will 
be  furnished  the  assistance  of  a  solo  artist  at  their  graduation  concert 
wi:hout  cost. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is  now 
used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selections 
from  dementi,  Krause,  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn,  which,  with  selec- 
tions from  Kohler,  Bertini,  Heller,  Loeschhorn,  Plaidy,  Czerny,  Haydn, 
Moscheles,  Eschmann,  Mozart  and  others,  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  third  grade.  The  studies  and  compositions  forming  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  carefully  prepared  from  the 
most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  at  the  leading  conserv- 
atories of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most  thorough 
modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable  in  the  number  of  years 
embraced  in  the  course.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  this  Conservatory  to  so 
educate  its  students  that  when  they  graduate  they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to 
enter  by  themselves  upon  the  higher  course  of  artistic  development.  Piano 
recitals  by  eminent  pianists  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  mu- 
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sical  season  in  Boston.    These  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  piano. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practise  at  least  the  following  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  namely  :  ist  grade,  hours; 
2d  grade,  2  hours ;  3d  grade,  3  hours  ;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4  hours.  The 
time  to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Studies,  and  Pieces,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 
At  graduation,  students  will  be  presented  with  the  classified  list  of  studies 
used  at  the  Conservatory. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  Organ  pupils  a  com- 
plete course  of  mstruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given  :  — 
I  St.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing. 
2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.    To  the  art  of  accompanying,  embracing,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 
4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5tho  To  concert  music,  witli  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb.  Bach 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great  masters, 
by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  a//  branches  of  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble  character 
of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indispensa- 
ble auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be  taken  up 
from  the  beginning. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they  are 
able  to  play  w4th  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Studies, 
op-  47- 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Also  a  new  two- 
manual  pipe  organ  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  and  set 
up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  eleven  organs  now  in  constant  use  in  this 
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institution  by  the  students,  and  the  great  organ  until  recently  in  Music  Hall 
has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Conservatory.  A  large 
and  splendid  hall  is  to  be  built  for  it  adjoining  the  present  Conservatory 
building  on  property  granted  by  the  city.  This  organ  is  to  be  enlarged  to 
five  manuals,  and  to  be  made  the  largest  and  most  complete  instrument  in 
the  world.    This,  too,  will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for  practice. 

Sicch  facilities  for  practice  in  the  same  building  are  not  fimiished  elsewhere^  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon  the 
Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  Great  Organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best,  and 
in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all  styles^  from  Bach  to 
Wagner.  Among  the  teachers  in  this  department  are  Geo.  E.  Whiting, 
H.  M.  Dunham,  S.  B.  Whitney,  A.  W.  Swan,  F.  H.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Hill,  and 
C.  H.  Whittier. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only  are 
the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well  cared  for  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  the  instrument.  In  this  respect  the 
American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  English  educational  institution." 

f HE  flOLIN. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  throughout 
the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  management  of 
the  Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facilities  of  this 
department,  and  to  this  end  has  secured  the  services  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  professors,  including  the  best  resident  players,  consisting  of  Timothie 
Adamowski,  Alfred  De  Seve,  Benjamin  Cutter,  Hermann  Hartman,  and 
Miss  Etta  Sherman.  These  are  teachers  of  large  experience  as  well  as 
solo  artists,  and  conductors  of  orchestras.  Mr.  Adamowski,  who  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  our  corps  of  teachers,  is  well  known,  throughout 
Europe  and  this  country,  as  a  painstaking  and  successful  artist,  and  in  his 
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concert  tours  has  been  besieged,  on  all  sides,  to  give  instruction.  His 
services  have  been  secured  as  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory.  Mr.  Alfred 
De  Seve,  a  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to 
Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  and,  later,  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise 
of  Canada,  and  is  one  of  our  most  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Cutter  was  an 
instructor  in  the  famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  has  also  proven  him- 
self a  most  successful  teacher. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory,  consisting  of  five  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  notation,  construction,  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  with 
easy  exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Violin 
Methods  of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  DeBeriot,  Spohr,  David,  Weiss,  and 
others  ;  Vanhall,  Pleyel,  Kayser,  Mazas,  Mayseder,  and  Ries,  passing  on 
through  the  intermediate  grades  as  laid  down  in  the  printed  course  of 
the  Conservatory. 

In  connection  with  this  school  of  violin  playing,  classes  are  formed  for 
ense7nble  playing,  in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in  piano  playing,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  violin  classes,  are  enabled  to  study  Classical 
Chamber  Music,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  masters  ;  and,  from  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  these  meetings  are  calculated  and  certain  to 
impart  to  the  students  taking  part  in  them,  they  will  prove  the  means  of 
making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches  of  musical 
literature.  Advanced  students  have  frequent  opportunities  of  playing  in 
the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the  Conservatory,  and  when  sufficiently 
advanced  can  join  the  "  Conservatory  Orchestra." 

Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending  the 
numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  ''The  Philharmonic," 
"  The  Boston  Symphony,"  and  several  orchestras  performing  daily  in  Boston 
during  the  entire  season.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in  America  for 
pursuing  this  study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti,  Baillot, 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  DeBeriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr,  Fiorillo, 
and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are  pursued. 
Here  now  the  gates  are  open  for  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rich  field  before  him  in  the  whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Bach,  etc., 
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and  the  specialties  of  violin  compositions  of  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim, 
Paganini,  Lysinsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  and  others. 

Violin  is  taught  in  classes  of  four,  ist  and  2d  grades,  $15  ;  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  grades,  $20  per  term.  Private  lessons,  when  desired,  can  be  arranged 
for  at  the  office  at  teachers'  regular  rates ;  and  students  so  entered  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  general  exercises  of  the  Conservatory  free. 

iRCHESTR/lL  ilJiD  IaND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  system- 
atic instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and  bands. 
Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction  has  been 
given  by  private  teachers.  But  the  opportunities  afforded  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  demands.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  each  instru- 
ment similar  in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris  school. 
Instruction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo,  quartette, 
orchestral,  military,  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony,  composition, 
and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration  and  arrangement  of  music 
for  reed,  orchestral,  and  military  bands,  and  the  grouping  of  the  same. 
Students  may  commence  the  study  of  any  orchestral  instrument  at  any 
time,  either  in  classes  or  in  private  lessons  ;  and,  when  far  enough  ad- 
vanced, may  join  the  Conservatory  orchestra. 

The  system  which  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this 
class  in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military 
music  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Lessons  on  Orchestral  Instruments  are  given,  in  private,  at  the  teachers' 
regular  rates,  prices  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  lesson  ;  one  half 
hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  hour.  Lessons  in  classes  of  four,  ist 
and  2d  grades,  $15;  classes  of  four,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  grades,  $20  per 
term,  twenty  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 
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IaRMONY  Jim  IRACTICAL  iOMPOSITION. 

This  department  includes  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  system  of 
musical  notation ;  the  manner  in  which  the  major  and  minor  tonalities  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of  the  different  keys  or  scales ; 
a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  intervals  and  the  con- 
struction of  chords,  with  the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  melodic  and  har- 
monic progressions.  Classes  are  formed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  study,  and  also  for  the  higher  branches  of  musical 
theory,  counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  and  instrumentation. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  practical  composi- 
tion, and  the  best  original  works  by  the  students  are  mentioned  in  the 
annual  Calendar.* 

An  opportunity  is  also  given  for  the  public  performance  of  such  works  as 
may  be  found  sufficiently  meritorious.  In  this  respect,  the  Conservatory 
follows  the  precedent  established  by  the  best  European  Music  Schools,  in 
which  the  most  deserving  chamber  and  orchestral  music  is  performed  under 
the  pupil's  own  direction. 

The  interest  already  shown  in  this  department  of  music  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  America  is  soon  to  possess  able  composers  as  well 
as  instrumentalists  and  vocalists.  In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Conservatory,  one  has  been  formed,  into  which  pupils  may  bring  their 
musical  compositions  of  whatever  kind,  and  have  them  criticised  and  cor- 
rected, and  its  success  is  already  very  encouraging. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THEORY. 

This  embraces  Acoustics,  the  Tone  System,  Rhythm,  Tempo,  Melody, 
Thematic  Treatment,  Musical  Form,  Musical  Instruments,  the  Compass 
and  Characteristic  Effects  of  the  various  Instruments,  etc.,  together  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  Music.  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  are  taught  as  separate  studies  from  the  above. 


*  Among  those  in  Composition  who  merit  special  notice  are  Mr.  Charles  F.  Denn^e,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Porter,  of  Bangor,  Me.  Several  of  Mr.  Denn^e's  pieces,  and  Mr.  Porter's  songs  have  met  with 
decided  favor. 
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iRADU/ITION. 

Students  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  piano-forte,  organ,  voice,  and 
orchestral  instruments,  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Conservatory^  four 
terms  ifi  harmony  or  coimterpoint^  and  four  terms  in  theory  *  of  music. 
Those  who  have  taken  harmony  one  or  more  terms  elsewhere  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  same,  and  continue  the  study  of 
composition  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory.  Students  graduating  in 
voice  are  required  to  take  only  three  terms  in  harmony,  and  one  term  in 
Italian.  Four  terms,  however,  are  necessary  for  graduation  in  harmony, 
and  also  four  terms  for  graduation  in  Italian.  All  are  strongly  advised  to 
take  sight-singing,  teaching  music  in  public  schools,  and  organ  students  to 
take  church  music.  At  the  close  of  each  term  a  written  examination  is 
held,  and  65  per  cent,  is  required  to  pass.  Advanced  vocal  scholars  are 
expected  to  study  the  piano-forte  at  least  sufficiently  to  master  the  first 
three  grades  of  the  Conservatory  course,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in 
sight-singing.  Candidates  for  a  diploma  are  required  to  pass  a  final  ex- 
amination before  a  committee  of  three  teachers  in  the  department  from 
which  they  seek  to  be  graduated,  and  the  names  of  the  committee  will 
appear  on  the  diploma. 

f HE  fOICE. 

Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice, —  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  as  it  teaches  the  correct  use  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
whose  improper  or  insufficient  employment  injuriously  affects  the  general 
health,  and  particularly  that  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  forcing  or  straining 
of  which  tends  directly  to  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  the  "  cler- 
gyman's sore  throat,"  so  prevalent  among  public  speakers,  and  similar  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  common  opinion  that  frequent  singing,  reading  aloud,  or 
public  speaking  is  injurious ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific use  of  the  voice  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  and 
enable  them  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  our  humid  and  variable  cli- 
mate. No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  vocal  train- 
ing as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mortality  show  that  more  than 

*  See  Course  of  Study  in  Theory  on  preceding  page. 
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two  hundred  thousand  annually  die  from  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  might  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years  had 
they  learned  to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  by  judicious  daily  exercises. 
Many  voices  are  seriously  injured,  many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of 
persons  undertaking  to  teach  vocal  training,  while  knowing  nothing  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  voice  or  of  its  capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us 
to  be  requested  to  receive  as  pupils  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly 
injured  or  entirely  lost  through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and 
though  such  voices  can  never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may, 
by  proper  treatment,  regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the  service 
of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  be  frequently  given  on  throat 
and  lung  affections,  entirely  free  of  charge.  During  the  year,  a  special 
course  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Horace  Packard,  of  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Medicine,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 
of  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  Phonation,  and  Hearing.  Following  is  the 
list  of  subjects  :  — 

1.  The  Value  of  such  Knowledge  to  the  Student  of  Vocal  Culture. 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

4.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

5.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

6.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

7.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

8.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

9.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 
10.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant. 

Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  union  of  the 
register ;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  ;  study  of 
solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music ;  exercises  for  obtaining 
agility  and  flexibility  of  voice  ;  thorough  exercises  in  the  scales,  major  and 
minor;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios;  study  of  the  movements  and 
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embellishments  suitable  to  the  different  styles  of  singing;  study  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs ;  cultivation  of  the  voice  considered  as  an  organ 
of  ^ESthetical  feeling  in  art ;  study  of  dramatic  expression  ;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  voice  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  public  hall 
before  large  assemblies,  as  well  as  of  the  parlor.  (See  Artists'  Vocal 
Course  below.) 

It  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  that  no 
pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
courses  in  theory  and  in  harmony,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified  to 
give  alone,  before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme,  made 
up  of  standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools  of  music. 

At  graduation  pupils  will  be  presented  with  the  classified  list  of  studies 
for  voice  training  and  solo  singing. 

Artists'  ¥oc/il  iouRSE. 

An  Artists'  Vocal  Course,  recently  organized,  affords  every  possible 
advantage  of  thorough  instruction  to  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  concert  room,  the  oratorios,  and  the  lyric  stage.  The  course  em- 
braces three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the  Mas- 
ters, Dramatic  Action  (see  page  39),  the  Italian  Language,  Harmony  and 
Theory.  Admissions  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orches- 
tral performances  are  secured  to  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
guaranteed.    The  fee  for  the  course  is  $75  per  term. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  conscien- 
tiously under  our  ablest  teachers,  who  have  had  unusual  experience.  They 
have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the  opera, 
without  the  manifestos  which  have  been  repeatedly  put  forth  in  America. 
Students  educated  at  this  Conservatory  pursue  the  course  in  voice  training, 
in  the  Italian  language,  Dramatic  Art,  Lyric  Art,  and  Opera.  In  several 
cases  our  students  have  distinguished  themselves  in  opera  in  Italy,  the 
land  of  operas,  the  most  distinguished  teachers  speaking  very  emphatically 
in  commendation  of  the  perfection  of  their  training  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and,  in  several  instances,  have  written,  "  All  that  you  need 
is  to  add  to  your  repertoire^  as  what  you  have  been  over  is  beyond  criticism." 
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THE  GERMAN  LIED. 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Italian,  the  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  all  the  world 
over  as  the  embodiment  of  poetry.  As  an  eminent  musician  recently  ex- 
pressed himself  :  "  One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany." 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Aug.  Kreissman,  few  teachers  in  America  have 
given  their  attention  to  this  branch  as  a  specialty.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson 
gives  vocal  instruction,  with  especial  reference  to  the  songs  of  such  mas- 
ters as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Jensen,  Reinecke,  etc. ;  and  frequent 
lectures  on  their  works  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

Sight  Iij^ging  ahd  ¥oc/il  Jlusic  in  Iublic 

iCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds  of 
educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  studies  in 
all  our  best  public  schools.  Already  upwards  of  eighty  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  alone  have  adopted  it ;  and  although  a  preparation  for  this 
work  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  it,  with  really 
less  labor  and  expenditure  of  time  and  means  than  for  the  usual  duties  of 
the  profession  of  music,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  great  demand 
at  very  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  department  not  only  have 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  ample  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the  Boston  schools,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  in  this  branch  of 
study,  and  who  has  charge  of  this  department. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  covering  the 
instruction  received  by  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
first  course  comprises  six  grades,  and  includes  the  instruction  received  by 
pupils  in  the  primary  school  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  On  completion 
of  this  course,  students  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it.  The  second  course  comprises  four 
grades,  covering  the  instruction  received  by  pupils  from  eight  to  twelve 
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years  of  age  in  the  grammar  school.  On  completion  of  this  course  a  certifi- 
cate will  likewise  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is  awarded  to 
those  who  complete  the  entire  course.  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  depart- 
ment is  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction ;  and  through 
their  influence  our  best  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  situations  for  compe- 
tent teachers. 

All  pupils,  whether  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  ought  to  enter  the 
department  of  sight-singing.  The  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to  read 
even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  solo 
singers  who  are  obliged  to  tiave  their  parts  taught  to  them,  having  really  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  how  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply  looking  at 
the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with 
facility,  however  thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of  music,  he  must 
always  labor  at  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  talent  may  soon  learn  to  sing 
readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not  years,  of  vexatious  and  dis- 
heartening toil. 

In  order  that  no  opportunity  necessary  to  the  most  rapid  progress  of  our 
pupils  may  be  lacking,  free  classes  in  elementary  instruction  and  singing  at 
sight  have  been  maintained,  at  which  the  subjects  of  notation,  intervals, 
rhythm,  technical  terms,  etc.,  are  fully  explained,  and  a  thorough  practice  in 
intervals — major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  other  exercises  for  learn- 
ing to  read  music — is  afforded  to  all  the  pupils.  Through  the  interest  that 
has  thus  been  awakened  in  the  study,  there  has  come  to  be  much  demand 
for  more  special  instruction.  Classes  have  already  been  formed,  and  in  order 
that  the  matter  of  expense  may  not  deter  any  who  would  otherwise  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the  Director  has  decided  to  place 
the  terms  at  $15  each  in  classes  of  four.  The  object  of  these  classes 
will  be  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing  any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  preparing  pupils  for  church  situa- 
tions. That  this  subject  needs  special  attention,  any  one  who  knows  of 
the  number  of  singers  with  well-trained  voices,  who  fail  to  obtain  situations 
in  church  or  elsewhere,  through  their  inability  to  read  music,  need  not  be 
reminded. 
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The  advanced  class  in  sight-singing  will  be  devoted  principally  to  the 
practice  of  catches,  glees,  madrigals,  and  part-songs.  The  interest  of  these 
compositions  is  generally  admitted,  but  their  utility  as  a  means  of  study  is 
not  properly  ajDpreciated.  Independence  of  parts^  so  necessary  to  effective 
part-singing,  is  best  attained  by  the  thorough  practice  and  study  of  catches, 
glees,  and  madrigals,  the  matter  of  light  and  shade  not  being  neglected ; 
while  in  part-songs  light  and  shade  are  the  prominent  features,  independence 
also  receiving  attention. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  parents  and  pupils  take  so  little 
thought  of  the  importance  of  being  able  to  read  the  pieces  they  practice ; 
that  is,  to  mentally  decipher  the  printed  notes,  and  thus  sing  or  play  by 
sight,  knowing  how  the  music  ought  to  sound  simply  by  looking  at  the  page. 

Many  suppose  that  this  faculty  is  attained  only  by  the  highly-cultivated 
musician  ;  whereas  by  making  it  the  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction, 
months,  if  not  years,  of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil  are  saved. 

EVENING  SINGING  CLASSES. 

Special  evening  classes  are  formed  each  term  for  the  primary  instruction 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  singing,  which  are  open  to  the  entire  public 
at  a  mere  nominal  charge.    These  have  been  largely  attended. 

inuRCH  Husic. 

An  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for  holy 
orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music  as  well  as 
theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  suitably  employed,  may  soften 
die  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious  impressions,  the  ministry 
and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should  become  acquainted  with  its 
capabilities  and  its  relations  to  divine  service.  The  church  should  be  the 
Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  and  all  should  add  their  talents 
and  abilities  toward  the  completeness  of  worship. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  support 
the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by  appro- 
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priate  selections,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion  Music, 
written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part  for  the 
people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is  carried  out  at 
the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same  plan.  The 
English  composers  have  also  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church  music  worthy  of 
careful  study.  With  the  introduction  and  practice  of  proper  music  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  method  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  in  nearly  every  church  in  the  land.  In  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  masters,  Christians  could  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the 
musical  taste  of  every  household  would  be  elevated,  and  a  genial  charm 
spread  through  the  entire  social  fabric. 

A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precentors, 
and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is  contin- 
ually increasing. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Whitney,  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  H. 
M.  Dunham,  and  W.  F.  Sherwin.  Instruction  is  given  in  solo  singing, 
organization  of  choirs  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  chorals  for  the  people  with 
the  best  models  of  music,  the  correct  style  of  rendering  them,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  organ. 

^RT  OF  iONDUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent  to 
organize  and  conduct  choral  societies  and  choirs,  orchestras,  and  no 
student  should  consider  his  education  complete  who  has  not  taken  a  course 
in  this  department.  To  this  branch  of  musical  study  the  New  England 
Conservatory  pays  particular  attention,  the  course  being  thorough  and 
progressive,  and  including  every  detail  of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample 
opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of  the  hatojt.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  this  department  has  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  in  the  Conservatory.  Probably  no  musician  in  this  country  is  more 
widely  or  more  favorably  known  than  this  distinguished  teacher, —  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society ; 
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also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Concerts,  and  of  the 
choruses  of  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 

f  UNING  ©EPARTMEJ^T. 

F.  W.  HALE,  Principal. 

E.  W.  Y) AN I'ii,  Superintendent  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 

This  course  of  study,  which  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago  was 
something  entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most 
important  and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  its  progress  has  been  the  facility 
and  success  which  have  attended  the  labors  in  it  of  the  lady  students,  com- 
pletely demonstrating  their  ability  to  master  it  as  easily  and  perfectly  as 
gentlemen. 

The  mechanical  labor  of  tuning,  which  has  heretofore  been  offered  as  an 
objection  to  ladies  learning  this  art,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
a  recent  invention  which  renders  the  tuning  of  the  heaviest  strings  perfectly 
easy  to  the  most  delicate  hand,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  it  (the 
instrument)  insures,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  a  more  nearly  perfect 
and  permanent  result  than  can  be  obtained  by  an  expert  in  the  old  way. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement  —  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear  —  is  incorrect. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conservatory  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  suffi- 
cient natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning  has  lain 
hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  position  in 
a  piano  factory  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  —  a  course  in 
most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Conserv- 
atory, with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  of  music  ; 
second,  the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to  make  it  a  profession. 
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The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 

I.  Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  of  harmony. 

II.  Of  acoustics,  to  include  theory  of  scales,  intervals,  and  temperaments. 

III.  Of  methods  of  piano-forte  and  organ  (reed  and  pipe)  tuning;  adjust- 
ment of  temperaments  ;  practical  tuning. 

IV.  Of  all  varieties  of  piano-forte  actions  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

V.  Of  construction  of  reed  and  pipe  organs  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

In  addition  to  our  already  extensive  facilities  for  practical  work, —  which 
consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  rooms  fully  equipped  with  grand,  square, 
and  upright  pianos,  and  organs,  models  of  all  varieties  of  actions,  tools, 
acoustic  apparatus,  etc., —  we  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  joint 
co-operation  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  organized  piano  manufactories 
in  the  world ;  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis,  &  Co. 

The  members  of  this  enterprising  firm,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
more  and  better  qualified  tuners  (since  more  than  forty  thousand  pianos 
are  being  manufactured  annually  in  this  country  alone),  have  acceded  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  doors  are  opened  to  members  of  this  depart- 
ment. They  have,  moreover,  consented  that  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Davis,  shall  become  one  of  the  managers  of  this  department. 

The  students  while  at  the  factory  will  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  Davis,  who  so  arranges  their  work  in  each  department  as  to  give 
them  every  possible  chance  to  become  skilful  and  competent  workmen. 

As  the  above  arrangement  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  intend 
making  tuning  a  profession,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain  grade 
in  the  Conservatory  course  in  connection  with  it,  they  will  be  required  to 
devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  factory  work. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  practice, 
we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  accomplish  more  in  one  year 
than  is  usually  done  in  three. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau,  we  aid  in  securing  positions  to  all  who 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  especially 
urgent  demand  for  competent  timers  who  can  also  "show  off"  pianos,  we 
earnestly  advise  all,  who  intend  to  make  this  their  profession,  to  devote 
some  time  at  once  to  piano  practice  and  to  continue  it  through  their  entire 
course,  since  it  will  add  very  materially  to  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 
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What  Irakches  of  Jiusic  Shall  {  Itudy  ? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  study,  as  piano,  organ,  or  voice,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  other  branches.  As  well  might  a  person  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  omit  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  positions  filled  by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers 
throughout  the  country  will  show  such  preparation  greatly  defective.  There 
is  scarcely  one  music  teacher  in  a  hundred,  with  a  good  income,  who  con- 
fines his  efforts  to  a  single  branch.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  person  is 
not  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or 
college  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  jDrincipal  branches  of  music,  and  no 
bureau  or  professor  can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a 
person.  Very  few  schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having 
special  teachers  for  the  piano,  voice,  harmony,  and  organ,  and  any  one  can 
see  it  is  not  economy  to  employ  two  or  three  special  teachers  where  one 
competent  teacher  could  do  all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the 
community.  A  teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  and 
musical  theory  will  control  the  field  and  have  double  influence  in  securing 
pupils ;  and,  if  he  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ,  he  will  not  only 
increase  his  usefulness  by  assisting  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to 
his  income. 

icHOOL  OF  General  Iiterature  tij^d 
^Dvyij^CED  ij^GLiSH  Itudies. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Principal,  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants. 

Feeling  the  necessity  before  alluded  to  of  counteracting  the  erroneous 
impression  relative  to  the  incompatibility  of  musical  culture  and  intellectual 
vigor,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory  has  perfected  arrangements  which 
will  enable  students  of  the  Conservatory  to  pursue,  in  connection  with  their 
music  or  art,  a  course  of  study  in  the  following  departments  :  — 

I.  Department  of  English  Literature,  including  Grammar,  Analysis  and 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  History,  English  Literature,  Political  Economy, 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
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II.  Department  of  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, and  Trigonometry. 

III.  Department  of  Natural  Sciences,  including  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Astronomy. 

Classes  are  organized  in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  apply  for  instruction  therein.  For  students  who 
are  prepared  for  a  regular  college  course  which  they  wish  to  pursue  in 
connection  with  music,  the  New  England  Conservatory  offers  special 
opportunities,  through  its  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Boston  University,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully  explained  in  the 
University  Year  Book. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many  young 
persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertaking  to  study 
music,  as  they  suppose,  under  safe  and  competent  teachers ;  but  coming  to 
us  after  graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
practice  and  instruction  under  such  teachers  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
almost  wholly  wrong,  and  in  some  cases  worse  than  useless.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  they  omitted  their  music  altogether  until  they  could  find 
competent  instructors.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  parents  and  guardians 
that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and 
the  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the  period  of  youth  and  school  life  is  the 
time  intended  by  the  Creator  for  musical  instruction ;  and  now  that  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  literary  course  under  experienced  and  able 
instructors  in  this  department,  simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  in 
this  department,  or  in  art  or  elocution,  a  part  of  the  building,  separated 
from  the  piano  practice  rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
requisite  quiet. 

iCHOOL  OF  1/IKGUAGES. 

Of  these  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, they  being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
visited  by  Americans.  The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its 
literature,  and  is  particularly  important  to  the  musical  student,  as  many  of 
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the  profounclest  works  on  music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untrans- 
lated, while  its  song  literature  is  the  finest  in  existence.  The  French  is 
every  year  becoming  more  extensively  used  in  good  society ;  while  the  Italian 
is,  above  all  others,  the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  that  of  poetry 
and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these  languages 
by  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  at  clas3  rates,  and  learn 
not  only  how  to  read,  write  and  translate,  but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing 
each  of  these  languages  correctly. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Berlitz  method,"  a 
system  that  has  produced,  for  the  five  years  past,  quite  unparalleled  results. 

Every  part  of  the  language  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  students  will  perfectly  understand  the  value  of  each  word  and  its 
ending,  the  construction  of  sentences  and  their  modifications  (/.^.,  be  good 
grammarians),  without  having  studied  the  abstract  and  —  to  most  people  — 
obscure  theoretic  grammar. 

Lessons  will  be  given  in  small  classes  or  privately.  There  will  be  special 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  elocution  in  the  foreign  languages,  for  those 
who  learn  to  sing  in  these  tongues. 

Lectures  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  delivered  when  the  number 
of  advanced  students  will  warrant. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
so  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  practising  outside  of  the 
class-room,  thus  augmenting  their  vocabulary  and  getting  that  ease  in  con- 
versing which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recitation-room  alone. 

In  founding  this  School  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory,  every  step 
was  taken  to  insure  its  being  equal  in  excellence  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  Conservatory. 

i.ECITATIONS. 

Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano-forte,  organ,  violin,  and  other 
instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical  theory,  and  tuning,  receive  two 
lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The  free  classes  in  harmony,  general 
musical  instruction,  notation  and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and 
normal  instruction,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  classes  in  singing  at  sight 
meet  twice  a  week. 


r 
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f  HIS  Iep/irtment 

Has  been  added  to  enable  those  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of  art, 
independently,  or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  to  secure  the  best 
facilities  under  competent  teachers.  In  order  to  give  all  the  students  the 
advantages  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  lectures  upon  art  will  be  given 
during  the  term.  It  is  desired  that  those  who  go  out  from  the  Conservatory 
shall  find  in  the  generous  culture  which  is  our  aim  to  furnish,  that  they  are 
more  thoroughly  equipped  as  teachers  and  workers  than  they  would  be  with 
one  branch  alone.    Certificates  and  Diplomas  awarded. 

Boston  with  its  numerous  studios,  fine  collections,  frequent  exhibitions 
and  art  atmosphere,  is  confessedly  the  centre  for  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  America.    We  aim  to  give  the  best  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  established  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Smith,  who  for  several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  and  who  as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  has  no  superior. 

He  has  arranged  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  selected  competent  in- 
structors to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  plans.    [Send  for  special  circular.] 

IrAWING  Jim  f  AINTING, 

The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups, —elementary  and 
advanced;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can  draw  from 
nature.  , 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 
Object-drawing  by  free  hand.    Perspective  by  instruments.  Drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.    Human  figures  from  copies.  Designing 
in  line  and  color.    Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  modelling,  etc.  Tuition 
in  classes,  $20  per  term. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 
Painting  in  water  colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Landscape. 
Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait-drawing  and  painting 
from  life.  Composition,  theory,  and  practice.  Lectures  on  fine  art.  Classes 
in  these  subjects  are  formed.  Frequent  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  on  the  history  and  practice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  are 
given,  to  which  all  students  in  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  are 
admitted.  Tuition  in  classes,  $25  per  term.  Private  lessons  at  reason- 
able  rates 

ADVANCED  PORTRAITURE. 

The  Department  of  Portraiture  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Willard,  of  whom  we  may  say  that,  as  a  draughtsman  and  colorist, 
he  is  without  a  superior  in  this  country. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  thoroughly  establish  the  student  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  portrait  jDainting.    Tuition  per  term,  $20  and  $40. 

WOOD  CARVING. 
A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pursued 
under  competent  instructors. 

ART  EMBROIDERY. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needle-work  during  the  last 
few  years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  It 
is,  in  fact,  "  painting  in  wools,"  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  Berlin 
work,  as  it  is  also  superior  in  its  results.  Not  only  the  Kensington  (as 
done  in  England)  is  taught  here,  but  Kensington  as  done  in  France, 
chenille  work  in  all  the  natural  tints  of  the  flowers,  portraits  in  silk  from 
photographs,  white  French  initials,  monograms,  black  lace  embroidery, 
Bulgarian,  Moorish,  and  also  the  old  Oriental  work. 

The  Directors  of  the  Conservatory  are  determined  to  make  this  a  School 
of  Fine  Arts  second  to  none  in  America. 
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iOLLEGE  OF  JlUSIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
person  of  suitable  proficiency,  is  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  College  of 
Music,  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of  music  with  literary  studies  con- 
duct in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred  as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be 
attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after  four  years  of  further  study  in  music, 
literature,  art  and  science,  with  annual  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost  any  of 
the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages :  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

MatJmnatics  and  Natural  Scie?ices :  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analyt- 
ical Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History^  Literature^  and  Law.  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy :  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  theory  of  Knowledge,  Principles 
of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

For  fuller  information  consult  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  sent  on 
application. 

iCHOOL  OF  IlOCUTION  /IND  iRACQ/ITIC  IrT. 

Samuel  R.  Kelley,  A.  M.,  Principal 
Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln,  First  Assistant. 

The  whole  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  following  departments :  — 

I.      VOCAL  TECHNIQUE. 

(^7)  Respiration.  (J?)  Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  (c)  -Vocal  hygiene 
and  health  principles.  (^)  Disease  of  the  voice,  {e)  Methods  of  delivery 
(/)  Location  and  quality  of  tone,    (^g)  Vocal  defects  and  remedies. 
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2.  ELOCUTION. 

(a)  Articulation.  (J?)  Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity,  movement,  and  reflection. 
(c)  Qualities  of  the  voice  and  application,    (d)  Analysis. 

3.      RHETORICAL  ORATORY. 

(a)  Forensic  and  platform  delivery.  Q?)  Arrangement,  (c)  Forms  of 
climax,  (d)  Contrasts  and  antitheses,  (e)  Rhetoric.  {/)  English  litera- 
ture. 

4.      DRAMATIC  ART. 

(a)  The  emotions  and  passions.  (J))  Mechanics  and  application  of  ges- 
ture, (c)  Facial  expression,  (d)  Pose  and  counterpoint,  {e)  Mensur  and 
sword  exercise.  {/)  Stage  etiquette,  dress  modes  and  management.  (^) 
Playwrights. 

5.      LYRIC  ART  AND  OPERA. 

(a)  Study  of  the  principal  operas,  (b)  Musical  declamation,  (c)  Expres- 
sion,   {d)  Gesticulation  and  stage  business. 

Attitude  and  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering  of  any 
vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist  who  has  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  dramatic  expression.  Until 
recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
going  abroad  to  foreign  masters.  To  meet  this  want,  becoming  more  and 
more  felt,  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  organized.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
instructing  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom  and 
ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture,  and 
eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers  of  eminent  ability 
and  large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
the  day ;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall,  rostrum,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly 
exercises  for  appearing  before  the  public,  to  those  possessing  proficiency 
and  ability,  other  opportunities  are  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable 
feature  to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  public  introduction. 
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TERMS. 


Ten  class  lessons 
Ten  private  lessons 


$15.00 


20.00 


Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $50,  or  $200 
for  school  year. 

Special  course,  six  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $75,  or  $300 
for  school  year. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  in  regular  and  special  course  at  grad- 
uation. 


The  need  of  such  a  school  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  from  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  1882  :  — 

"  The  members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  have  had  their 
attention  drawn  very  forcibly  to  the  present  need  for  physical  education 
among  the  women  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  They  fully  believe  that 
college  education  per-se  is  physically  beneficial ;  believe  that  college  statis- 
tics show  an  average  of  health  among  women  students  higher  than  that 
among  women  at  large  ;  but  they  also  realize  that  the  physical  status  of 
American  women  of  the  educated  class  is  painfully  low,  and  they  believe 
that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  take  measures  against  this 
dangerous  deterioration  of  physique." 

The  Boston  Globe,  discussing  this  subject,  holds  that  few  students,  if  any, 
can  be  found,  of  either  sex,  who  have  ever  been  hurt  by  any  degree  of 
mental  exertion  when  with  this  was  taken  sufficient  physical  exercise,  nutri- 
tious food  and  hygienic  clothing.  Sedentary  employments,  whatever  they 
are,  that  are  not  supplemented  by  brisk  and  plentiful  open-air  exercise,  cause 
the  vitality  to  waste  and  dwindle  away.  And  when  to  these  are  added  such 
mental  exertion  as  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  in  robust  health, 
and  an  excitement  that  keeps  the  nerves  constantly  at  their  utmost  tension, 
the  vitality  goes  just  so  much  the  sooner.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
young  man  attempts  to  go  through  his  college  course  in  much  the  same 
way  nine  girls  out  of  ten  pursue  their  high  school,  seminary,  or  college 
studies.  The  result  is  that  he  breaks  down  either  before  or  soon  after 
graduating.    And  every  one  says  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  his  actions. 
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But  when  five  of  the  nme  girls  break  down,  every  one  says  that  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  their  studies.  It  is  the  man's  foolishness,  the  woman's 
curriculum.  What  the  girls'  schools  need  more  than  anything  else  is, 
ample  provision  for  physical  exercise,  gymnastics,  brisk  walks,  boating, 
open-air  games,  all  the  muscle-developing  and  nerve-training  sports  in 
which  their  brothers  indulge. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the  body 
needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the 
feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

iuK  ^iM  m  AND  Mw^ns  of  f  hysic^il 

iULTURE. 

The  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Conservatory,  with 
its  newly  appointed  hall,  offers  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  light,  heat  and  ventilation  are  admirable.  Every  student 
belonging  to  the  home  department  is  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  drill 
every  day  at  a  nominal  expense.  The  work  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  most  delicate  pupils,  and  is  carried  slowly,  but  judiciously,  forward. 
Special  medica/  examination  is  given  pupils  who  come  to  us  for  the  advan- 
tages of  this  department,  and  the  particular  work  necessary  for  the  weakest 
is  based  upon  the  physician's  diagnosis.  Symmetry  of  body,  ease  and 
grace  of  carriage,  and  correction  of  spinal  curvature,  uneven  shoulders 
and  hips  and  stooping  figures,  are  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  work.  To 
economize  nerve  force,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  to  render  supple  the 
joints  and  muscles,  that  they  may  each  fulfil  their  office  in  the  body,  and 
to  promote  good  health,  is  our  highest  object.  The  patronage  and  the 
results  of  the  past  year's  work  prove  the  necessity  of  physical  culture,  and 
have  led  to  a  generous  outlay  for  appliances  to  which  additions  and 
improvements  will  be  made  as  required.    Archery  has  recently  been  added. 
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Patients  sent  by  physicians  are  assured  of  most  careful  attention  and 
strict  supervision. 

One  half  hour  lesson  daily,  with  use  of  hall  and  apparatus,  $2  per  term. 

For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  $5  per  term. 
Costume  boxes,  $1  per  year. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken  in 
connection  with  both  musical  and  literary  work.  In  fact,  the  student 
cannot  reach  the  highest  jDOssibilities  in  these  other  departments  without 
attention  to  physical  culture. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  each  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health  throughout  the  year ;  to 
which  course  will  be  added  the  names  of  some  of  Boston's  distinguished 
speakers, —  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  highest  type  of 
education. 

iOJ^SERVATORY  iOJiCERTS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  culture  afforded  at  the  Conservatory, 
numerous  concerts  have  been  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated  musical  taste,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters,  consisting  of  symphonies  and  selections  from 
modern  writers  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  concertos  and  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  for  the  piano-forte  and  violin,  stringed  quartettes,  songs,  etc.,  are 
performed  by  the  leading  artists  of  Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city. 
They  are  maintained  at  heavy  expense,  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to 
pupils,  who  are  earnestly  advised  to  enjoy  as  many  of  them  as  possible ; 
and  students  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  choice  as  these  have  been,  in 
future  even  more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
made  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  concerts  of  this  class. 
Recitals  are  also  given  each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such 
pieces  as  have  been  studied  at  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great 
advantage  to  them,  stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a  creditable  performance 
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before  others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment  and  dramatic  action  and 
expression  will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal  students  participating  in 
the  Quarterly  Concerts. 

During  each  term  a  Quarterly  Concert  is  given  in  Tremont  Temple  or 
Music  Hall,  by  students,  to  which  their  friends  are  invited.  Each  pupil 
who  graduates  is  expected  to  give  one  public  recital  during  the  last  year 
of  study. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  fifth  grade  take  part  in  the  Quar- 
terly Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who  have  studied  less  than 
one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  excepting  in  cases  of  rare  talent. 

Another  important  feature  has  recently  been  added  to  the  many  un- 
rivalled advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  namely,  a  weekly 
Soiree  Musicale,  patterned  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in 
Leipzig,  of  which  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  who  taught  several  years  in  that  institu- 
tion, says :  "  These  soirees  have  now  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty 
years,  and  were  first  originated  by  Mendelssohn  himself  when  he  founded 
the  institution.  They  have  been  a  powerful  lever  in  bringing  it  up  to  its 
present  high  standing." 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the  most 
industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All  the 
teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming 
together  have  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  work  that  each  is  doing.  And  all  are  benefited  thereby, —  the 
teachers  through  a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  their  different 
methods  of  teaching  which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the 
pupils,  through  a  generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  the  very  best  in  their  studies. 

Iectures  nm  Inalyses. 

Thirty-five  lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  each  term,  affording  much  valuable  information  and 
instruction ;  also  numerous  lectures  upon  Literature  and  Art. 

Three  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  (piano-forte,  organ, 
and  vocal  works)  are  given  each  term,  at  which  the  performance  of  the 
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work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  examination  of  its 
form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its 
distinctive  features  and  peculiar  beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the 
pupils  in  understanding  the  higher  class  of  music,  and  have  prepared  them 
more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their 
personal  experience,  methods,  etc. ;  among  these,  Dr.  Hill,  Ex-President  of 
Harvard  University,  Rev.  E.  Nason,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev,  W.  L. 
Gage,  Prof.  Kimpton,  Dr.  Cutter,  Prof.  Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  O.  B.  Brown,  Rev.  W.  C.  Wood,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Alger,  Dudley  B.ick,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Miss  Tobey, 
Prof.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  of  Japan,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Rev.  I.  L. 
Hauser,  of  India,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Webb,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell,  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  Dr.  M. 
Louisa  Cummings,  Dr.  Clisby,  Rev.  M.  R.  Deming,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton 
Diaz,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Miss  Goulby,  of  Japan,  and  many  others. 
Eminent  artists  have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home 
students  with  selections  from  their  repertoires  and  familiar  talks.  Among 
those  whose  visits  have  left  lasting  impressions  for  good  are  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood, 
Madame  Materna,  and  the  Miller  Royal  Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  pojDular  subjects  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Rev.  J.  Benson  Hamilton,  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper, 
Rev.  Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Prof.  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the  Century^  New  York ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent, Rev.  Wm.  MacDonald,  Madison  Obrey,  John  Ripley,  of  London, 
England,  and  others. 

ilBRARIES,  IeADING  lOOCDS,  ETC. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  adjoining  Park,  the  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various 
works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our 
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Students  enjoy  access  without  charge  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  :  The  Library  of  the  Conservatory^  which  contains  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  works,  including  treatises  upon  the 
history  and  science  of  music,  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  composers, 
etc.;  the  State  Library^  containing  over  30,000  volumes,  open  every  day; 
and  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Bostofi.  This  collection  is  the  largest 
in  America  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  contains 
nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7,000  of  which  relate 
to  music.  The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open  daily,  and  contains 
over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press,  embracing  not  only  the 
leading  papers  and  magazines  of  America,  but  also  many  choice  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  periodicals.  This  library  also 
contains  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings,  including 
one  of  the  splendid  Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three  were  ever 
issued. 

The  Beading  Rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may  be 
enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries.  The 
Boston  Art  Museum,  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each  week, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the 
great  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of  Archae- 
ology and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art  Club  also 
gives  an  annual  exhibition,  lasting  through  several  weeks,  where  all  the 
best  new  pictures  are  exhibited.    Tickets  are  secured  to  our  pupils  free. 

Range  of  ixuDY. 

It  will  be  observed  that  students  here  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in 
literature,  science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses 
as  may  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  curriculum  of  studies  has  been 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils, 
both  present  and  future.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  our  course  of  study  equal  to 
the  best.  Our  mode  of  classification  is  that  usually  adopted  by  American 
institutions.     It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  tried  and  successful  plan. 
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While  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon  some  regular  course  of 
study,  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required.  Selections  may  be  made 
from  different  courses,  of  such  branches  as  are  regularly  taught,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  wide  range  of  study,  may  thus  be 
pursued. 

I  iouRSE  OF  Reading. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory, and  all  are  encouraged  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  per  day  to 
this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of  study.  It  comprehends  the 
careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term,  three  in  general  literature  and 
two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of  study.  The  completion  of 
the  same  will  be  duly  credited  upon  the  diploma  or  certificate  of  the  insti- 
tution. Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  interest  the  student  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  and  more 
exhaustive  research.  This  course  of  reading  is  open  to  all  students  of 
music.  A  pamphlet,  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books,  sent  on  receipt 
of  lo  cents  in  stamps. 


BUREAU. 

After  the  technical  difficulties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the  pupil 
has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physician  or 
lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent  it  may  be,  but  unrecognized,  unknown, 
and  without  a  "practice."  The  college  generally  leaves  its  progeny  to  shift 
for  themselves ;  but  the  New  England  Conservatory  has  felt  it  a  duty  to 
institute  a  bureau  of  employment,  which  its  various  connections  have  enabled 
it  easily  to  do,  and  endeavor  to  open  the  path  for  its  more  talented  grad- 
uates. The  diploma  of  graduation  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the 
pupil's  thoroughness  ;  but  applications  are  constantly  received  from  many 
sources  asking  the  Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  school  or  town  or 
family,  an  organist  or  singer  for  a  church,  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  an 
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elocutionist  for  seminary  or  college,  etc.,  and  this  most  necessary  branch  is 
systematized,  and  by  its  workings  affords  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the  first 
"launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day  filling 
responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  through  this  bureau. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  strictly 
first-class  teachers,  liberally  educated,  for  school  and  college  positions  ;  men 
as  well,  of  moral  worth,  who  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community.  The  bureau  has  been  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  as  the  supply  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  The 
churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  importance  of 
music  as  a  part  of  worship  and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  this  in  the 
Sabbath-school;  hence  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  choristers  and  leaders 
who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congregations,  and  drill  the  young  people  for  this 
service.  Pastors  and  Sunday-school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  en- 
courage the  promising  talent  in  their  respective  charges  to  educate  them- 
selves for  this  work. 

fENERAL  f XERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each  pu- 
pil has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lectures, 
concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  student 
they  are  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Si?igmg  at  Sight. 

Literary  Exej'cises. 

Lectures  on  LLarmony. 

Art  of  Teaching.,  Normal  Class,  and  Reciprocal  Lnstriiction. 
Questio7is  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses.,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals,  afid  Part-Songs, 
Pupils''  Recitals. 
Classical  Co?icerts  by  Artists. 
Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 
Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions. 
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Analyses  of  Fiano,  Organ^  and  Vocal  Compositions. 
Organ  Recitals. 

Quarterly  Concerts.,  in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple. 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin  Board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on  which 
notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted,  and  students 
are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily.,  as  a  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  important  exercise. 

^DODISSION,  €l/ISSIFICATION,  ilLLS,  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is  open  daily 
for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  and,  while  they  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all  the  preliminaries, 
such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  and 
those  residing  in  or  near  Boston,  07i  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  term.,  thus  avoiding  the  rush  which  is  unavoidable  on  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them  to 
a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Conservatory ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  instruction  until  he  has  procured  an  admission  card. 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  students,  at  any  stage  of  advancement. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  that 
this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  proficiency  of 
all  new  pupils,  except  beginners,  in  the  various  departments.  Twice  each 
term  a  critical  investigation  is  made  into  the  standing  of  each  pupil ;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  classification  adopted.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  five  grades,  each  grade  being  subdivided  into  three  di- 
visions. Classes  for  the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  limited  to  four  in  each 
grade  ;  in  violin  playing  and  cultivation  of  the  voice,  limited  to  four ;  in 
harmony  and  theory,  limited  to  eight  students.  Instruction  in  the  class  is 
not  limited  to  fftee?t  minutes  to  each  scholar,  as  some  affirm,  but  each  individual 
has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  The  time  and  attention  that  each  student 
receives  is  the  same  that  a  student  receives  in  mathematics  or  the  Ian- 
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guages  at  college.  Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher 
directs ;  but  the  lesson  is  a  unit.  Students  are  transferred  to  classes  of 
higher  grades  when  their  proficiency  warrants  it. 

fUITIOJi. 

Per  Quarter  of  te?t  weeks,  payable  strictly  in  adva7ice. 


Piano-forte,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  $15.00 

Piano-forte,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  ....  20.00 

Voice,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  iS-oo 

Voice,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  20.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  i5-oo 

Organ,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four)  20.00 

Violin,  Flute,  and  all  orchestral  insts.  (see  pp.  21-24),  each  $15.00  and  20.00 
Violin  and  Flute,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four),  each  .  .  15.00 
Violin  and  Flute,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  (classes  of  four),  each  .    .  20.00 

Harmony  ^  15.00 

Theory  15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting  20.00 

Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools  $10.00  and  20.00 

German,  French,  or  Italian  Language  (classes  of  four  or  more)  $8.00  to  12.00 

Elocution  (see  page  41)  $15.00  to  300.00 

Sight  singing  (classes  of  four)  15.00 

English  Branches,  each  5.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  instrument  20.00 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture  $2.00  to  10.00 

Fine  Arts  $5.00,  $10.00,  $20.00  and  25.00 

Portraiture  with  William  Willard  $20.00  and  40.00 

Concert-Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression      .  $10.00  to  50.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma  5.00 

Certificate   i.oo 


Most  students  pursue  two  studies  in  music  in  a  term,  others  three  or  four. 
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Tuition  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  after  the  comnie7tcement 
of  the  term,  excepting  for  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  term  no  allowance  will  be 
made,  and  none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for  the  whole  or  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or  three 
from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conservatory,  can  be  accommodated  at 
his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Conservatory  without  charge. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or  from 
one  class  to  another,  must  be  attended  to  invariably  at  the  office  of  the 
Director,  and  not  with  teachers. 

lOME  iEP/lRTMEJ^T. 

Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms,  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  ^6.50, 
$7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to  choice  of  room.  A  few  rooms 
extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  $8.00,  $8.50,  and  $9.00.  No  additional  charge 
for  light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.    Plain  washing,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Use  of  Piano,  ^15.00  per  term;  when  used  by  two  students,  $7.50  each. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Beginning 
OF  EACH  Term  for  the  Whole  Term  of  Ten  Weeks.  Students  leaving 
during  term-time,  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  sickness,  which 
must  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
forfeit  all  payments,  and  no  deductions  are  made  for  temporary  absence. 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring  longer 
time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  highest  and 
most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will  allow  a  discount 
of  six  per  cent,  on  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.  To  those  residing 
in  the  Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room  rent,  and  tuition, 
when  two  or  more  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents  when  more  than 
two  studies  are  taken. 

Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Conservatory  store  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check  or 
draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourjee. 
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Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible.    Two  persons  usually  occupy  one  room. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair  mat- 
tresses, bedspring,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs  and  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  napkin- 
ring,  all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  /oose-fitting  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking  dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 

The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the  same. 

A  limited  number  of  young  ladies  may  pay  a  small  part  of  their  expenses 
by  working  one  or  more  hours  each  day  under  the  direction  of  the  Steward. 

On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either  a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for 
the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies  arriving  in  the  night  can  come 
directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find  accommodations.  Ring  the  bell,  and 
the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all  night,  will  respond. 

Calls  on  the  ladies,  by  friends  who  are  not  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  during  their  recreation  hours. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department,  excepting  the  parlors, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director.  No  visitors  admitted  on 
Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institution  are  invited. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  office,  and  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  "What  is  the  total  expense 
of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  a  year  ? " 

This  question  can  be  answered  only  in  a  general  way,  because, — 

I.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open  to 
our  students,  necessitating  a  fixed  rate  of  tuition  for  each.  One  student 
may  elect  piano,  voice,  and  harmony ;  another,  piano  and  organ ;  another, 
voice  and  art ;  another,  elocution  and  English  branches ;  another,  voice 
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and  the  Italian  language  ;  another,  painting  and  art  embroidery,  etc.  Any 
combination  of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged  for,  and 
only  what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect,  the  Conservatory  differs 
from  literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches,  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students,  and 
the  grade  "  can  be  determined  only  after  an  examination  by  the  Director 
or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  home  department,  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of  rooms, 
which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been  designed  for 
a  family  hotel  with  suites,  and  large  and  small  apartments  for  different 
classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 

For  a  beginner  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of  the 
lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about  as 
follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board,  are  $4.50,  5.00,  5.50,  6.00,  6.50, 
7.00,  and. 7. 50  per  week)  :  — 


Tuition :  Piano,  per  term,  $15.00 ;  four  terms 

in  the  year. 

$60.00 

$60.00 

Voice,       "         15.00;  " 

ii  ii 

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,         "          7.50;  " 

a  a 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  @  $4.50  or 

7.50.       •  • 

180.00 

300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  yearly  estimate,  . 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

$352.00 

$472.00 

Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and  are 
advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year,  in  which 
case  add  ten  dollars  for  each  study  to  the  yearly  estimate,  as  the  charge  for 
tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection  with 
piano  and  voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  election  of 
the  student  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add  to  the  above 
estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade)  who  takes  piano, 
voice  and  harmony,  or  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as  above  :  — 
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Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  in  the  year,   $80.00  $80.00 
Voice,       "         20.00;       "  "  "       80.00  80.00 

"        Harmony,  "         i5-oo;       "  "  "        60.00  60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,        "  7-5o;       "  "  "       30.00  30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  @  $4.50  or  $7.50,  .    .    180.00  300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  yearly  estimate,  12.00  12.00 

Sheet  Music  (estimated),   10.00  10.00 

$452.00  $572.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cost  of  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made  by 
selecting  studies  desired  at  prices  fixed  in  general  list  or  will  be  furnished  on 
application.    Yearly  bills  discounted  6%  when  paid  in  advance.    See  page  ^i. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  near  vicinity. 
If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about 
$1.50  each  per  week.  The  Director  is  able  oftentimes  to  direct  students  of 
limited  means  to  places  where  they  can  work  a  part  of  each  day,  and 
thus  provide  for  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  Board  and  rooms  can  be 
obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $9.00  a  week.  The  Director 
has  always  at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  gentleman  patrons. 

f  FIE  iAFfc. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  lesson 
hours  keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafd  has  been  opened, 
where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students  may 
have  rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  cafd,  if  they 
prefer  so  to  do.  This  feature  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our  patrons 
and  friends. 

1.egul;!tions. 

The  students  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  expected  to  be, 
in  a  very  liberal  sense,  self-governed.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  Institution,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity 
to  its  plans  and  arrangements,  as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
prieties and  courtesies  belonging  to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal 
restrictive  regulations  are  few. 
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SOCIETY. 

Parents  often  write  us,  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  daughters  to 
Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led  into  undesirable  com- 
pany. We  can  now  say,  emphatically,  yes.  We  are  not  willing  to  subject 
our  pupils  to  the  restrictions  of  a  penal  institution.  But  we  can  guarantee 
that  our  Home  and  all  of  its  surroundings  are  absolutely  pure  and  healthy. 
And  as  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Conservatory  cannot  exercise  the  neces- 
sary watch-care  over  students  in  city  boarding-houses,  ladies  coming  from 
a  distance  will  live  in  the  Institution  or  in  homes  selected  and  approved 
by  parents  or  guardians.  The  Conservatory  home  is  under  the  direct 
personal  oversight  of  the  Director,  the  Preceptress,  the  resident  Physician, 
and  several  lady  teachers.  The  management  is  that  of  a  Christian  family. 
The  highest  motives  are  appealed  to  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for 
emulation.  The  voluntary  organization  of  many  of  the  students  into  the 
"  tens  "  has  added  an  impulse  toward  unselfish  helpful  living  and  noble 
work  begun  in  churches,  missions,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  so  that  we 
believe  the  moral  nature  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  physical  is  cared 
for,  and  parents  can  have  fullest  assurance  that  their  daughters  are  in 
safe  hands. 


Safeguards  ij^  ®ase  of  f ire. 

It  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so  secure  from  the 
dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  equal  facilities  to  put  out  a  fire,  or  for 
escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control.  Our  conviction  is  based  on 
these  facts :  — 

I.  The  structure  of  the  building,  every  part  accessible,  and  walls  sub- 
stantial. 2.  Its  location,  park  in  front,  open  space  in  rear,  adjacent  to  no 
other  building.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire  apparatus,  five  fire  plugs,  steam 
engines,  chemical  engine,  elevator,  fire  escape,  near  by.  4.  Its  internal 
arrangements,  three  stairways,  hydrants,  hose,  fire  extinguishers  on  every 
floor,  alarm  bells  in  every  room  and  hall,  and  district  alarm  telegraph,  all 
communicating  with  the  office.  5.  Home  fire  department,  well  organized, 
has  responded  to  test  alarm  in  thirty-five  seconds,  full  force. 
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With  these  ample  arrangements^  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire 
could  get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these 
appliances,  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe 
management. 

Sheet  JLusic  Iepartment. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assortment  of 
the  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  is 
supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally  established 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils ;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since  been 
enlarged,  and,  for  some  time  past,  teachers  and  seminaries  have  received 
their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The  facilities  which  it  possesses 
for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  unrivalled.  The  teachers  employed  in  the 
Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  in  their 
profession  ;  and  the  studies  and  pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  a  true  musical  feeling  in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided 
into  a  regular  and  progressive  series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult ;  and  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  approved  and  standard 
compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory, 
etc.,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and 
all  such  orders,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of 
large  experience,  are  furnished  to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

Ihe  Musical  iABij^ET. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  development, 
and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  universally  rec- 
ognized. America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such  collection,  similar  to 
those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centres,  where  the 
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student  of  music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instruments,  books, 
charts,  etc.,  of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science 
in  the  different  ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been  started  in  the 
Conservatory,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  and  models, 
including  some  very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  man- 
uscripts, charts,  etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  representing,  to  some 
extent,  the  music  of  almost  every  country.  These  specimens  have  proven 
invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and  College  of  Music, 
especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  There  seems  no  more  appro- 
priate place  for  such  a  collection  than  in  a  city  where  so  much  attention 
is  given  to  musical  culture  as  here,  and  in  connection  with  this  largest  of 
all  Conservatories  and  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University.  In  the 
interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tributions shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world ; 
contributions  will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  the  gift  of  such  a  donor. 
A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  was  constructed  at 
his  well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
During  the  year  several  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet. 
Among  them  a  piano  of  the  year  1782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano- 
making  in  this  country,  as  it  was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas 
Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was  the  key  to  his  career  in  piano-making. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical  Herald  of  March,  1884. 

iONSERYATORY  iX/lMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become  cer- 
tificated examiners  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where  they 
teach,  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  pass  the  prescribed  examinations, 
and  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Conservatory 
without  further  examination,  and  to  the  grade  designated  in  the  certificate. 
These  certificates  will  be  issued  covering  the  first  four  grades.  The  fifth 
grade  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory ;  and,  on  its  completion,  the 
student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate  with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who  want  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  who  have  not 
the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could  spend  one  or 
more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near  home  to  pursue  pre- 
paratory studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their  Conservatory  course. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  Director  has  devised  the  above  plan,  which  he  is 
sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval.  Former  graduates  of  the  Conser- 
vatory are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Director  in  regard  to  becoming  ex- 
aminers, and  students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
informed  of  the  nearest  authorized  examiners. 

General  Inform/ition. 

Time  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our  course 
of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  accomplish  in 
three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  complete. 

Begin  with  the  Tenn. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  for  their  advantage  to 
be  present  at  the  commencement ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted  until  the 
middle  ot  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular  fee.  Pupils 
will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term,  or  the  tmexpired 
portion  of  it. 

Reduced  Fares. —  Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  which  our  students 
can  secure  commutation  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  suburban  towns. 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their 
baggage  at  the  depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving 
by  the  morning  or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  need 
not  go  to  hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is  within  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  stations  pass! 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory.  I 

Letters. —  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  care  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the  purpose.  I 

Children. —  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  school  children  to 
receive  one  lesson  a  day,  in  private  or  in  classes,  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty 
cents  upwards. 

Concerts. —  Concerts  are  arranged  by  the  Director  to  which  an  admission 
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fee  will  be  charged,  and  students  taking  part  in  the  same  may  be  permitted 
to  have  tickets  on  sale  for  their  friends,  the  entire  proceeds  from  which  may 
be  credited  to  them  in  payment  for  tuition  in  the  Conservatory. 

Church  Privileges. —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations,  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty-four 
students  has  recently  been  organized  for  one  of  the  leading  churches,  with 
salaries  for  each ;  other  churches  will,  we  trust,  soon  follow. 

Evening  Classes. —  Evening  classes  are  held  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  vocal 
culture,  sight-singing,  and  orchestral  instruments,  drawing,  painting,  etc. 

Organ  Practice. —  There  are  eleven  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  students' 
use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  cents 
per  hour. 

Pianos. —  Gentlemen  can  rent  good  seven-octave  pianos  at  from  $15  to 
$18  a  quarter,  and  they  often  find  pianos  in  houses  where  they  board,  the 
use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Director  will  gladly 
assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so  desired.  The  pianos  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  Decker  &  Son,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  Ivers  & 
Pond  Piano  Co.,  W.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and  Albert  Weber, 
are  used  in  the  Conservatory. 

Register. —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and  per- 
sons wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  can  do 
so  by  entering  their  names.    Please  notify  when  address  is  changed. 

Consultation. —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected  with 
the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attainments 
or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.    Consultatiofi  free  in  all  cases. 

Address. —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  information  will  be  care- 
ful to  address  their  letters  to  "  E.  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory 
OF  Music,  Boston."  Our  letters  have  often  fallen  into  other  hands,  when 
otherwise  directed. 

Certificates  and  Diplomas. —  Students  who  complete  Harmony  and  Theory 
may  receive  a  certificate ;  also  those  who  finish  the  course  on  any  instrument 
or  the  voice. 

Those  who  finish  the  course  on  any  instrument,  or  the  voice  and  Harmony 
and  Theory,  receive  a  diploma^  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the  Con.serv- 
atory  at  least  four  terms. 
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Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  third  and  fourth 
grades ;  but  harmony  or  theory  must  be  studied  one  term  to  secure  third, 
and  two  terms  to  secure  fourth  grade  certificates. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  either  the  school  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  Elocution,  or  of  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  receive  the  diploma  of 
the  Conservatory. 

We  frequently  have  students  who  pursue  one  or  more  courses  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  becoming  thorough  teachers  rather  than  solo  artists. 
Such  students  are  graduated  in  the  Theory  of  the  branches  taught. 

Summer  Instruction. —  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  instruc- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  Students  may  continue  their  lessons,  and 
others  can  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Students  can  receive  the  new  illustrated  Calendar  to  send  to  friends  by 
applying  at  the  ofiice.  Names  and  addresses  may  be  given  of  persons 
interested  in  music,  and  calendars  wiil  be  sent  to  them  postpaid. 

iOWER  OF  HUSIC. 

Musical  geniu«  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing  forces 
of  the  age,  enter  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful  power.  There 
is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the  truth  home  to  the  heart. 
In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds  the  intellect  dull  to  receive  the 
truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond  to  the  same  truth  presented  in 
song.  And  where  prejudice  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and  prepare  the  way  on  a  mighty 
scale.  This  is  true  already,  in  the  case  of  one  great  and  influential  people, 
whose  entire  school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  system  of 
music,  introduced  by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behind 
this  work,  favors  it,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreign 
fields,  who  shall  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerous 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these  efforts 
thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work  to  the  largest 
practical  possibility.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
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other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We  appeal 
to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident  assurance 
that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  commend  itself  to 
their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already  done,  assist  in 
making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in, 
and  liberality  toward  educational  enterprises, —  who  will  see  that  it  is  used 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  olden  days,  great  fortunes 
were  left  to  build  up  family  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the  secular  press  asks, 
What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make  If  nothing  is  given  for 
educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise  of  the  community  is  ex- 
pressed, while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  meanness  is  attributed  to  the 
modern  Croesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opinion  is  now  the  ally  of  great 
institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give  their  money  for  the  public 
good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and  Greenwood  are  out  of  date, 
for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  charitable  endowments,  thus  building 
monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure 
of  the  pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  public  good. 

Among  the  urgent  needs  of  the  institution  is  a  Loan  Fund  for  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  students,  who,  with  a  little  aid,  could  begin  and  complete  a 
course  of  study,  and  with  our  diploma  soon  secure  positions  which  would 
enable  them  to  pay  back  the  amount.  For  students  in  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical institutions,  such  funds  are  available,  and  the  history  of  these  funds 
has  very  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  investments.  Many  men  so 
aided  in  obtaining  their  education,  have  not  only  paid  back  the  money  ad- 
vanced, with  interest,  but  have  rendered  public  services  such  as  have  put 
communities  and  nations  under  lasting  obligations  to  them.  So  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  have  been  discovered  among  the  lowly,  and  by  a  friendly 
hand  have  been  helped  to  obtain  the  culture  which  only  was  needed  to  make 
them  preeminent.    But  there  has  been  no  organized  effort  in  this  country  to 
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put  golden  opportunities  in  the  way  of  those  gifted  by  nature  for  success  in 
music,  whose  paucity  of  means  forbids  the  undertaking.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  noblest  philanthropy.  During  the  current  year  more  than  five 
hundred  applicants  have  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory for  just  the  little  help  "  to  supplement  insufficient  funds  in  hand. 
The  hardest  task  which  he  has  had  to  do  has  been  to  write,  "  No  fund." 
Every  mail  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants,  and  an  intensity 
in  the  appeal,  which  it  seems  ought  to  be  heeded.  The  Trustees  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  will  gladly  become  the  custodians  of  any  such 
funds,  or  will  heartily  co-operate  with  any  society  which  may  be  formed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  benevolent. 

(I^^  The  corporate  name  of  the  institution  is  "  IVeiv  England  Conservatory 
of  Music to  which  all  do7iatio7is  or  bequests  should  be  made. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 


priated  by  them  and  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  befiefit  of  the  Conservatory 
in  such  mafifier  as  they  shall  Judge  to  be  for  the  best  i?iterests  of  the  i?istitution. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  Engla^id  Co?iservatory  of  Music  the  sum  of 


Trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  insti- 
tution semi-annually,  to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Eund. 
{Salaries  of  Teachers),  or  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  fiftee?t  Schools  (see 
Calefidar),  may  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  Scholarship  Eund  as  donors  may 
elect. 


The  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  explains 
the  excellent  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  :  — 

"  Whereas,  By  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  the  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  friendships  formed  during  our  student  days  here, 
and  by  drawing  more  closely  the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and  her, 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  aid  in  the  true  progress  of  the  art  of  music, 
not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may 


EORMS  OE  BEQUESTS. 


Music   the  sicm  of 


dollars,  to  be  appro- 


dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  the 
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enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  path  she  opens,  thus  spreading  before  us  a 
work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  ;  and 

Whereas,  As  the  standard  of  musical  knowledge  becomes  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  country,  new  and  higher  demands  will  be  made  upon  us,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  the  formation  of  free  scholarships,  prize 
scholarships,  and  prizes  in  aid  of  struggling  talent,  and  the  foundation  of 
endowed  professorships ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  association  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  art  of  Music,  and  thus  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater." 

The  first  clause  of  the  foregoing  preamble  explains  the  social  objects  of 
this  association,  expressing  the  desire  and  intent  of  keeping  up,  in  after 
years,  the  friendships  and  acquaintances  formed  during  the  days  of  pupilage 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  enjoyment  and  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  way 
of  fraternal  gatherings  of  the  members,  reunions,  etc.,  the  pleasure,  stimu- 
lus, and  encouragement  derived  from  intercourse  with  congenial  and  sympa- 
thetic associates,  are  incalculable. 

The  second  class  shows  the  higher  and  nobler  design  of  assisting 
struggling  .talent  to  gain  a  desired  and  requisite  knowledge  of  music,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  take  prominent  and  honored  positions  in  their 
profession. 

llTERARY  iOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  in  the  Conservatory  Home 
this  year, —  the  Hyperion  and  the  Hesperion.  They  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  character,  the  discussion  of  educational  and  general  topics, 
the  cultivation  of  a  finer  literary  taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  harmony 
and  friendly  relations  among  the  ladies  of  the  Conservatory.  Their  speci- 
fic aim  in  helpful  work  is  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  to  enable  them 
to  assist  their  own  members  in  securing  the  best  advantages  of  the  school. 
They  will  also  have  some  outside  missionary  work  of  a  definite  character. 

(4) 
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ilPLOMAS  iONFERRED  IN  1884. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  PIANO  COURSE. 

Bagley,  Jennie  M   Rutland,  Vt. 

Belt,  Margaret  B   Elizaville,  Ky. 

Dennee,  Charles  F   Boston. 

Elliott,  Gertrude   Stockton,  Cal. 

Fawcett,  Mabel   Sackville,  N.B. 

Farnsworth,  Cara   Fon  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

Gray,  William  L   Holbrook. 

Horton,  Mrs.  J.  S   San  Saba,  Texas. 

Martin,  Helen   Richland  Centre,  Wn 

MacDonald,  William,  Jr   Cambridge. 

Ogden,  George  F   Croton,  N.Y. 

Porter,  Frank  A   E.  Dixmont,  Me. 

ScoFiELD,  Minnehaha   Boston. 

Webb,  Emily  L   Cortland,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Mabel  E   Dorchester. 

Whitmore,  Frances  E   So.  Boston. 

FOR  completion  OF  ORGAN  COURSE. 

Connell,  Mattie   Scranton,  Pa. 

Cressey,  Mary  L   Beverly. 

for  completion  of  vocal  course. 

Edwards,  Ada  G   Terrell,  Texas. 

Godfrey,  William  B   Bridgton,  N.J. 

Harrison,  Olive  N   Granville,  111. 

Parker,  Etta  G   So.  Boston. 

TouRjEE,  Clara  S   Boston. 

Van  Valkenberg,  William  B   Greenfield. 

for  completion  of  course  in  theory  of  piano. 

Battles,  Emma   Dorchester. 

Felch,  Anna   Manchester,  N.H. 

Fordyce,  Abbie  E   Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

Palmer,  Milton  C   Earlville,  N.Y. 

Phillips,  Mary  S   Hoosac  Falls,  N.Y. 
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FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  THEORY  OF  VOICE. 

Case,  Ida  F   Akron,  Ohio. 

Ellenberger,  Charles  A   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  Kate  M   Auburndale. 

Palmer,  Milton  C   Earlville,  N.Y. 

TowNLEY,  Loretta   Coming,  N.Y. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  ON  VIOLIN. 

Parkman,  George  W.,  Jr  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TUNING. 

Ellenberger,  Charles  A  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Farnsworth,  Cara  Fon  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

Wilde,  Loria  G  E.  Somerville. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  COUNTERPOINT  AND  CONDUCTING. 

Porter,  Frank  A  So.  Dixmont,  Me. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  AND  MODELING. 

Sears,  Minnie  P  So.  Boston. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ORATORY. 

Andrews,  M.  Lizzie   Gloucester. 

Hadley,  Elizabeth  J   Swampscott. 

King,  Armeda  E   Boston. 

Locke,  Belle   Concord,  N.H. 

Macallister,  Allie  R   Brookline. 

Ross,  Viola  E   Allston. 


lUMMARY    OF   ilFFERE^T  iXUDEJiTS 
ItATES  AJ^D  iOUJlTRIES 


FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28,  lE 


Alabama  . 
Arkansas  . 
California 
Colorado  . 
Connecticut 
Dakota 
Delaware  . 


9  District  of  Columbia  . 

2  Florida  

10  Georgia  

2  Illinois  

40  Indiana  

6  Iowa  

I  Kansas  


BY 


6 
7 
3 
44 
II 
20 
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Kentucky   7 

Louisiana   5 

Maine   69 

Maryland   3 

Massachusetts   1,198 

Michigan   22 

Minnesota   13 

Mississippi   i 

Missouri   .   ,   14 

Montana   2 

Nebraska   4 

New  Hampshire     ....  53 

New  Jersey  9 

New  York   118 

British  Provinces  : 

Cape  Breton   i 

New  Brunswick   9 

Nova  Scotia   13 

Ontario   16 

Prince  Edward  Island     .    .  2 


Nevada   5 

North  Carolina   10 

Ohio   35 

Oregon   3 

Pennsylvania   65 

Rhode  Island   13 

South  Carolina   4 

Tennessee   9 

Texas   13 

Vermont   46 

Virginia   6 

Washington  Territory     .    .  4 

Wisconsin   15 

Other  countries  : 

England   3 

Sandwich  Islands  ....  i 

Total,  i>97i 


Quebec   10 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  ii,  and  closes  Wednesday, 
Nov.  19,  1884. 

The  WINTER  TERM  begins  Monday,  Nov.  24,  1884,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  1885. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  Feb.  9,  and  closes  Saturday, 
April  18,  1885. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  20,  and  closes  Saturday, 
June  27,  1885. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 
A  vacation  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms ;  of  three  days  between  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  ;  of  three  days 
at  Christmas ;  and  of  three  days  between  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Fast  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day.  ^ 

E.  TOURJEE,  rfiRECTOR,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WARMER  BROTHERS' 

CELEZBRATEID 

CoRALiNE  Corsets. 


Patented  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany. 


WHal  sfYle  0f  Gsrset  Is  ^>eIeG[. 


The  Health  Corset  will  suit  most 
ladies  better  than  any  other,  if  they  once 
become  accustomed  to  it.  The  flexible 
coraline  bust  is  a  feature  which  every  lady 
will  admire.  They  are  soft  and  pliable, 
and  give  an  elegant  and  graceful  contour 
to  the  form 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  special 
features  of  the  Health  Corset  will  select 
the  Coraline  or  Flexible  Hip.  These 
are  decidedly  the  best  dollar  corsets  ever 
put  on  the  market,  and  either  will  be  sure 
to  give  satisfaction.  « 

Ladies  who  like  long  corsets  will  be 
pleased  with  Dr.  Warner's  Abdominal 
Corset,  while  those  who  wish  a  Nursing 
Corset  will  find  Dr.  Warner's  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  market. 

BETH^^E  OB  mO^T^LESS  III^IT^TIOI^S. 

The  genuine  Coraline  Corsets  give  honest  value  and  perfect 
satisfaction.    Imitations  are  a  fraud  and  are  dear  at  any  price. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

353  BROADWAY,      -     -     -     -     NEW  YORK. 


These  Corsets  are  recognized  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  standard  of  style,  workmanship 
and  general  excellence.  The  Coraline  with 
which  they  are  boned  is  superior  to  whalebone 
in  both  durability  and  comfort. 
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WORLD  ELECTRO  RADIANT  MAGIC  LANTERN 


$25 

LANTERN 

FOR 

$12 


This  Cut 
represents 

ISHTERN 

No.  2 


Patented.    Perfeotion  at  the  l^owest  Price. 

the  body  of  the  KIj1:c;TII<»  UA1HA.\T  is  h  cone-shaped 
reflector  which  giuhers  each  diverKeiit  ray  of  light  and  con- 
centrates tliem  all  on  the  main  reflector,  whence  the  whole 
mass  of  brilliancy  illuminates  and  projects  the  picture  with 
Btartling  clearness.   No  combination  of  lenses,  however  in- 
genious, has  ever  been  known  to  produce  equal  efTects  with 
0  lifrht  used.  The  cost  of  an  outfit  to  enable  you  to  do  A  PRO- 
FITA  IIIiK  OUSIXKSS  is  very  small  compared  with  the  amount 
of  money  it  takes  to  do  any  other  business.  Anyone  of  ordinary  in- 
ellipence  can  operate  it.   $10  to  $50  per  iii^lit  may  he  earn- 
eil  by  giviiifr  Parlor,  Snnday  Scliool,  Academy  or  Public  Entertain- 
ments. As  an  Kdueator  the  Kleetro  Radiant  surpasses  al- 
most every  other  apparatus  used  in  a  school.   The  attention  of  the 
scholar  is  concentrated  on  just  the  one  illustration  before  him.  and  on 
no  other,  as  in  the  dark  norhinp  else  can  be  seen  and  the  mind  ot  the 
student  is  forcibly  attracted.   Masonic  and  other  liOdfires  or  Soci- 
eties will  find  the  Kleetro  Radiant  a  novel,  useful  and  profitable 
addition  to  their  parai)heriialia  in  illustrating  their  ritual  or  giving  en- 
tertainmeuts.   For  Piihlic  Kntertainments  the  possessor  of  an 
Electro  Radiant  has  something  that  will  "draw"  with  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  Theatre,  thecircus.  the  Prestidl>fitateur 
tlio  roiinty  Fair,  the  Temperance  t'rusade  and  the  Camp 
Meeting;.    A  room  that  will  hold  lOO  persons  may  bo  fille.:  nightly 
and  a  good  profit  be  cleared.   Our  photograph  slides  represent  faithful- 
ly Beautiful  Works  of  Art,  Scriptural  Scenes.  Portraits  of  Prominent 
rsons,  and  Comic  Subjects  that  are  a  never  ending  source  of  delight. 

Even  if  you  only  want  to  amuse  your  friends  or 
family,  see  what  a  cheap  and  beneficial  enter- 
tainment you  can  furnish.  You  have  only  to 
tack  the  sheet  to  the  wall,  darken  the  room, 
place  Lantern  on  stand,  light  lamp. 


land  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  exhibition. 
iThe  Magic  Lantern  ehow  is  cifrcrent  from 
a*=^  every  other;  it  attracts  the  school-boy  eqiially 
«-ith  his  i^>aster  -  all  kinds,  classes  and  degreesol  folks 
^re^dJuphted  bVit  The  K>eetro  Radiant  pro- 
<oct«ion  to  the  screen  a  pl<'tnrc  t.ifjht  leec 
i«  diameter.  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  were 
,'aid**lo"r\hl  «s4  Of  our  P»t^nt  by  o"«  Ka.lroad 

thrnurnose    We  have  retained  the  exclusive  right  to 
mak^e^^apiclanternsonpr^^^^^^^^^ 
ciple,  and  the  Flectro  Kadiant  is  the  resim.  ine 
adjustment  of  Keflector,  Lens^es.  Tubes,  Slide  Kest 
and  Cone  are  made  with  mathematical  nicetj  .  OptU 
cal  laws  governing  such  adjustments  have  been 
'accuTat^ely  calcurated.so  that  you  have  in  our 
I  Lanterns  far  more  than  appears,  and  we  are 
Enlacing  within  the  reach  of  all  unsurpassed  ad- 
^l  antage8forI.earnlnpr.  Ann.sement  an^^^ 
df^nfit.  The  Transparent  slines  ior 
th^se  Lanterns  embrace  views  illustrating- 
wonderful  ]¥atural  Scenes  Irom  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ^orld"^  The  Scriptures-Sub.ecty 

 and  Engravings.  Miscellaneous-Su^::.  Ships  il^^^^.^J'^^^^^^^^ 

Scene,  Moonfight,  etc.   History-L_anding  of  Columbus,  Declaratmn^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^     ypi'f  llPl'^e;.^  Ei^h^I^aii- 


.cene,  .oon......  ....   ......      landing  of  Coiumbus  Declarati.^ 

Side  Splitters  without  number,  etc.   You  call  «dd  to  your  asso.m^^  y  ^^^^  ^^^^^    PRICES.  The  *.lectro 

tern  with  slides  complete  is  packed  i"  a  neat  box  which  may  be  easuyca^^  express  on  receipt  of  $  J  2.0O  «r 

Radiant  iVo.  3  (as  shown  in  cut)  with  slides  and  fittings  compieio,  « >  ^  "  balance  S9.00.  at  the  express  otnce 
"  O         $3. 00  on  account  is  sent  with  the  order,  th«  P"«-ib^««Xnd  n?one%^^^^^^^^       registered  letter^end  orders  to 

^""'wORLd'mAN'FG  C6::  122  N 

-  Thisl^aritern  can  be  made  very  profitable  at  amrch  Fairs,  and  a 
large  amount  of  cash  realized  at  a  very  small  outlau-  , 
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Florence  Silk  Mittens. 


This  engraving  shows  the  litest  style  of  these  goods. 
It  is  published  as  a  protection  for  those  ladies  who  wish 
to  obtain  mittens  well  made  from  genuine  Florence 
Knitting  Silk. 

Whatever  the  design,  all  real  Florence  Silk  Mit- 
tens are  sold  one  pair  in  a  box,  bearing  the  brand 
Florence  on  one  end. 

The  pattern  shown  here  is  lined  in  wrist  and  back 
throughout  with  silk.  They  are  perfect  fitting,  and  in 
cold  climates  are  far  more  comfortable  than  any  glove, 
are  more  durable  and  quite  as  elegant  and  fashionable 
as  the  best  of  gloves. 

PkrenGe  Sarnirig  Silk, 

SOIFT  ZFIiTISII- 

Prepared  eocpressly  for  Hepairs  on  SilTc, Woollen, 
or  £isle  Thread  Stockings,  and 
Undergarments. 

Woollen  Stockings  darned  wi.h  this  Silk  last  much 
longer,  and  are  free  from  the  disagreeable  bunches 
caused  by  the  use  of  wool  yarns  for  mending  purposes. 

In  buying  new  Hosiery,  of  whatever  material, 
Ladies  will  greatly  increase  its  durability  by  "  running  " 
the  heels  and  toes  with 

FLORENCE  DARNING  SILK. 

This  process,  by  reason  of  the  soft  and  pliable 
nature  of  the  Silk,  does  not  cause  discomfort  to  the 
wearer. 

The  colors  are  fast  and  the  cost  small.  A  twenty- 
five  yard  ball  can  be  had  from  the  dealers  for 

FIVE  CENTS. 
CORTICELLI  SEWING  SILK. 

CORTICELLI  EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

CORTICELLI  PURSE  TWIST. 
FLORENCE  KNITTING  SILK. 

FLORENCE  ETCHING  SILK. 

FLORENCE  FILLING  SILK. 

Florence  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Florence  Silk  Mittens  for  men  and  children. 
Sold  by  enterprising  dealers  everywhere. 

Students  and  visitors  at  the  Conservatory,  who  can- 
not find  the  Corticelli  and  Florence  Silks  at  the 
retail  stores,  are  invited  to  call  at  our  wholesale  rooms. 
Goods  freely  shown  to  any  person  desiring  to  examine 
them,  whether  they  wish  to  purchase  or  not. 

No.  18  SUMMER  STREET, 

BOSTON,  Mass. 


Our  latest  book  on  Knitting  (No.  5"),  with  samples 
of  Knitting  and  Etching  Silk,  sent  on  receipt  of  three 
two-cent  stamps. 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO., 

Florence,  Mass. 
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Is  pronounced  by  both  PRESS  and  PUBLIC  the  foremost 
magazine  of  its  class  in  America. 


"  It  is  complete  in  all  its  departments." 
"We  have  yet  to  see  one  which  excels  it." 
"This  is  the  best  musical  monthly  published." 
"The  ablest  periodical  of  its  class  in  the  country." 


Is  now  by  far  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  long  been 
the  best  of  the  musical  reviews." 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  musical  journals.  It 
is  always  wisely  filled." 


The  Musical  Herald  is  a  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  experienced  and  practical 
musicians,  and  through  its  able  editorials,  its  contributed  articles.  Reviews  of  New  Music, 
Reviews  of  Concerts,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Notes,  Musical  Mention,  Correspondence, 
Church  and  Sunday-school  Department,  Questions  and  Answers,  Eight  Pages  of  Choice 
Music,  etc.,  it  appeals  to  and  answers  the  needs  of  Teachers,  Shtdetits,  Choristers^  Organists^ 
Superintendents^  Clergymen^  Faj?iilies,  and  all  interested  in  Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ONE  DOLLAR. 


SEND  STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY.  ADDRESS 


nv^^TJSic^Xi  HlEi^Jk-XjiD  CDoi^iPJ^^'isTiz:, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


Splendid  opportunity  to  secure  the  Newest  and  Best  Book  for  Choirs, 
Choral  Societies,  and  Conventions. 


208  LARGE  PAGES  IN  BEAUTIFUL  AND  CLEAR  TYPE. 


Thb  Choicest  Gems  from  the  Best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  suited  to  all  occasions,  and 
full  of  good  things  for  every  Choir  or  Choral  Society.  It  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.  Price,  in  boards 
$J.50;  per  doien,  $15.00.    Send  $1.25  for  single  specimen  copy,  and  examine  Select  A  n/kems  thoroughly. 

The  Musical  Herald  for  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  Select  Anthems  sent,  post-paid,  for  $2.00.  Address 

USIC/IL  IeRALD  iOMPANY, 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


Boston  University  School  of  Law, 


FACUL 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Dea^i  and 
Professor. 

LECTURERS  AND 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Age7icy ; 

Contracts;    Criinitial  Law;  Partnership; 

Sales;  Wills. 
MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.  D.,  Bills  and 

Notes  ;  hisnrance  ;  Torts. 
BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

yurisdictio7i  and  Practice  of  United  States 

Cozirts. 

D WIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Eqtdty  Jurispru- 
dence ;  Equity  Pleading. 

WM.  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.  D.,  History  of  the 
Coniino7i  Law. 

TRUMAN  H.  KIMPTON,  A.  M.,  Constitution 
of  the  Uftited  States  ;  Roman  Law. 

JOHN  LATHROP,  LL.  B.,  Corporations. 

HENRY  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Real  Property. 


DWIGHT  FOSTER,  LL.  D.,  Professor. 
CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL,  A.  M., 

Professor. 

THEIR  TOPICS. 

EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL.  B.,  Bailments. 
CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.  M.,  Admiralty 

and  Shipping ;    Evidence ;    Pleadiiig  and 

Practice. 

CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Patent  Law. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Con- 
flict of  Laws. 

SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Elocution. 

GEORGE  R.  SWASEY,  S.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Law. 

FRANCIS  L.  WELLMAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  In- 
structor i7i  Law. 

JOHN  E.  WETHERBEE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  In- 
struct  or  in  Law. 


This  School  of  Law  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  present  atid  maintain  att  undergraduate 
Course  of  Instruction  three  years  i7i  length.  It  was  also  the  first  to  establish  post-graduate  courses  of 
study,  conducting  iji  miftivium  periods  of  two  and  four  years  to  the  higher  academic  degrees  ifi  the  law.  Its 
location  in  the  midst  of  the  courts,  and  law-offices,  and  libraries,  and  literary  life  of  Bosto7i,  is  i7i  abnost 
every  respect  the  best  i7i  the  world.  It  is  tJie  only  School  of  the  East  i7i  which  duly  qualified  wome7i  can  re- 
ceive a  systematic  aTtd  thorough  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  law  as  a  professio7t. 

Most  of  the  instructors  in  this  School  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law, 
either  upon  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  The  method  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  all 
approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  the  regular  oral  text-book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and 
written  lectures,  reviews,  examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments, 
and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading,  etc.  Each 
week  a  moot  question  is  given  out,  on  which  some  member  of  the  School  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper,  not  over 
ten  minutes  in  length,  before  the  full  School,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  involved,  and  the  authorities  bear- 
ing on  the  same.  A  daily  recitation  and  examination  is  held  in  the  leading  branches  of  the  course,  a  record  of 
which  is  kept  for  reference  in  awarding  the  degrees. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  regular  court  has  been  es- 
tablished, called  *'  The  Court  of  tho  Univei  sity,"  in  which  suits  are  commenced  in  law  and  equity, 
and  conducted  through  all  their  stages  to  a  final  hearing  and  decision  on  questions  of  law,  carried  up  by  excep- 
tions, appeal,  report,  writ  of  error,  etc.    It  has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier,  sheriff,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court,  held  every  week,  is  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  several  of 
whom  are  judges  of  experience.  Two  members  of  the  School  sit  as  associate  Justices,  who  prepare  written 
opinions,  which  are  bound  with  the  case  and  briefs,  and  preserved  in  the  Law  Library. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  belong  to  L,aw  Clubs,  which  meet  every  week  for  the  arguing  and 
decision  of  moot  cases. 

Number  of  students  in  attendance  last  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  EDMUND  H.  BENNETT, 

26  Bromfield  St. ,  Boston. 
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New  England  Conservatory  Method 

FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 


PRICE,  $1.50   EACH.  COMPLETE,  $3.25. 

Two  Editions,  one  with  American  and  the  other  with  German  Fingering. 

Comprising  the  first  three  grades  of  Instruction,  as  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Boston,  and  is  the  only  Book  used  at  that  Institution. 

it  is  published  in  three  parts,  and  furnishes  a  thorough  progressive  system  of  instruction  for  the  Piano- 
forte, beginning  with  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and  extending  through  a  course  of  several  years.  Particu- 
lar care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  lessons  as  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness. 

Part  First  contains  40  Lessons,  being  intended  to  cover  two  terms  of  instructions.  The  first  20  Les- 
sons are  devoted  to  the  Legato  Touch.  The  remaining  lessons  treat  of  the  Wrist  Action,  the  Staccato  Touch, 
Slur-!,  Scales,  Transposition  and  the  Tremolo. 

Part  Second  contains  40  Lessons  treating  of  Arpeggios  in  the  various  keys.  Major  Scales  in  the  re- 
mote sharp  and  flat  keys.  Broken  Octaves,  Free  and  Connected  Sixths,  Apogiaturas,  Chromatic  Scale,  Minor 
Scales,  the  Triplet,  three  notes  against  two,  the  Turn,  the  use  of  the  Pedals,  the  Cantabile,  or  Singing  .style, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  by  attractive  compositions  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Czeniy,  Weber,  Auber,  BurgmuUer,  Henselt,  and  other  celebrated  classic  composers,  under  the  head  of 
Studies  and  Recreations. 

Part  Third  includes  the  grand  practice  of  the  Scales  in  Octaves,  Sixths,  and  Tenths,  in  all  the  keys, 
Major  and  Minor  ;  Grand  Arpeggios  of  the  Common  Chord,  Dominant  and  Diminished  Sevenths,  Scales  in 
Double  Thirds  and  Sixths  ;  the  study  of  Octaves_  and  Skips,  Single  and  Double  Trills,  etc.,  etc.,  with  pieces 
illustrative  of  the  same,  from  various  composers,  including  selections  from  'he  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  This  work  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Seminaries  throughout 
the  country,  that  acknowledge  it  to  be 

The  Best  Method  to  Teach  from.  The  Best  Selection  of  Studies.  The  Best  Selection  of 
Recreations.  The  Most  Progressive  Course,  and  sure  to  advance  the  Pupil  as  fast  as  any  other 
Method  yet  published. 


ADVICE  TO  A  SINGER 

BY    A  SINGER. 


POST  PAID,  75  OENTS. 


This  is  a  very  important  and  useful  little  work,  and  many  valuable  hints  may 
be  taken  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 


New  England  Conservatory  Music  Store, 

FRANKLIN    SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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■NEW- 


Compositions  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  A.  D.  TURNER.  Pub- 
lished by  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  Music  Store. 

SIX  PRELUDES,  Op.  15.  $1.00. 

Designed  for  the  practice  of  chords  and  the  special  study  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
Damper  PedaL  This  is  the  only  work  before  the  public  treating  of  the  use  of  the  Dam- 
per Pedal. 

"  These  preludes  are  not  only  good  from  a  purely  musical  stand-point,  but  afford  a  valuable  means  of  fa- 
miliarizing the  student  with  a  proper  method  of  performing  with  the  requisite  smoothness,  legato  progressions 
of  chords,  varied  both  in  their  harmonic  construction  and  position  on  the  key-board.  The  proper  use  of  the 
Damper  Pedal  is  also  practically  exemplified  in  an  unusually  intelligible  manner." 

Frederick  Archer,  in  "  Music  and  Drama,''''  N.  Y.,  for  March  3d. 

"Eleven  Short  Studies  in  Full  Chord  Skips." 

Op.  23.  $1.00. 

These  studies  are  designed  as  a  supplement  to  "  Six  Preludes  " —  a  continuation  of  the 
study  of  the  Damper  Pedal,  while  they  also  teach  ease  and  grace  in  the  movements  of  the 
hands  and  arms.  They  are  not  difficult,  are  short,  and  maybe  introduced  before  the  "Pre- 
ludes," as  a  study  in  chords  simply.    Grading  from  i  to  5  they  are  3  a  studies. 

"  A  Complete  Set  of  Scales,"  Major  and  Minor, 

has  become  the  standard.  Each  scale  is  complete,  and  contains  the  loths  and  6ths,  dou- 
ble and  broken,  3ds  and  6ths,  all  forms  and  positions  of  the  arpeggios.  Dominant  and 
Diminished  yths,  with  all  forms  of  arpeggios,  octaves,  etc.,  etc. 

Complete,  in  Flexible  Covers  $3.00 

Part  First   1.75 

Part  Second   1.25 

First  three,  each  40  Cents. 


SIX  SONNETS. 


Last  three,  each  50  Cents. 


No.  I,  "  La  Meditation     No.  2,  "  Warum  ;"  No.  3,  "  Pensez  a  moi  ;"  No.  4,  "  Cradle 
Song;"  No.  5,  "Farewell;"  No.  6,  "Absence." 

Archer,  of  '■^  Music  and  Drama,^^  s3.ys,:  "  These  compositions  are  in  many  respects  remarkable  .  .  .  the 
author's  work  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  every  educated  musician." 

Etude  in  5-4  Rhythm.  Op.  16-1.  60  Cents* 

A  brilliant  and  effective  Concert  Etude  in  a  very  odd  rhythm. 

SIX  CONCERT  ETUDES. 

No.  I.    Octave  Valse  Brillante  .  $i.oo    No.  4.    "If  I  vi^ere  a  Bird,"    la  Henselt  .75 

"    2.    Expansion  50     *'    5.    Maestoso  75 

"    3.    Humoresque  i.oo     "    6.    Wild  Rider  75 

Nos.  1  and  6  are  octave  studies  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  No.  5  is  a  thoughtful 
study  with  melodious  themes  of  breadth  and  feeling,  developed  to  the  most  passionate 
of  climaxes. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  sent  to  teachers,  students,  and  the  trade  at  the  usual  dis- 
counts. These  works  are  handsomely  gotten  up  with  colored  covers,  and  are  models  of 
good  printing. 
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FIRST  STEPS 


IN 


Iyiolin  playingI 


BY 


BENJAMIN  CUTTER 


This  comprehensive  and  valuable  little  work 
embraces  EIGHT  FINGERINGS,  or  positions  of 
the  half  tone,  introduced  and  developed  in  a  new 
manner.  Its  simplicity  and  directness  recommends 
it  above  all  other  introductory  books. 


PRICE  POST  P^ID,  S1.50. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERTATOEY  IIDSIC  STOIE, 

FRANKLIN   SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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THE  LEADING  METHODIST  NEWSPAPER. 


J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Brightest  and  Best,  Most  Popular  and  Scholarly, 
of  Christian  Weekly  Newspapers. 

It  Contains  Something  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

(No  advertisements  admitted  that  cannot  bear  the  closest  investigation  as  to  character.) 

Tke  CJiristian  Advocate  enjoys  the  confidence  and  coiistant  patron- 
age of  many  of  the  best  business  firms  in  the  couiitry,  and  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  denominational  nezvspaper  in  the  ivorld.  Any  article 
possessing  real  merit  that  is  brought  fully  to  the  notice  of  its  readers  is 
sure  to  secure  attention  and  result  advantageously  to  the  advertiser 
Estimates  will  be  promptly  furnished  on  application.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

—  Specimen  Copies  Cheerfully  Furnished.  — 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  Publishers, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Ttie  New  England  GonserYaterY  of  Masic, 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON,  IS 

THE  OLDEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  AMERICA, 

And  the  Largest  in  the  World. 


REASONS  FAVORING  ITS  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Three  Hundred  years  established  in  Europe.  The  governments  convened  their  ablest  musicians  for 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  for  imparting  musical  knowledge,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  was  class  instruction. 

Laudable  ambition  to  excel.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect.  We  are  constantly  influenced 
by  others.    Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  also  of  study. 

Diffidence  overcome  by  public  performance  in  Class,  in  Conservatory,  and  in  Music  Halls. 

Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole  hour  lessons,  and  not  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  is  often  falsely 
represented. 

Economy.  Cost  of  tuition  only  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  single  study,  which,  with  the  collateral 
advantages  offered,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction  each  term.  The  largest 
conservatories  of  Europe  do  not  provide  half  this  number. 

Pupils  are  carefully  graded  according  to  proficiency,  and  promoted  as  their  progress  requires. 

Mendelssohn  says,  "It  has  advantages  over  private  instruction:  it  produces  industry,  spurs  on  to  emu- 
lation, and  preserves  against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste." 

The  musical  atmosphere  of  the  Conservatory  is  conducive  to  broader  culture. 

The  best  instructors  educated  in  Europe  receive  their  education  at  conservatories. 

A  finished  musical  education  is  attainable,  from  the  first  rudiments  to  final  graduation ;  and  to-day  the 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  can  point  with  honest  pride  to  hundreds  of  her  students  who  are 
filling  important  positions  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  land. 

"  Harper's  Monthly"  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Model  Music  School  of  the  age." 

Evening  classes  are  formed  each  term,  in  order  that  those  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day  may  have  the 
same  instruction  as  day  scholars.    Private  lessons  are  given,  if  preferred,  at  teachers'  regular  rates. 

Reduction  in  prices  of  admission  to  the  finest  concerts  in  the  city  are  frequently  made. 

Oratory  and  Languages  also  taught.  Our  School  of  Elocution  is  larger,  and  affords  more  advantages, 
than  any  other  in  America. 

Students  in  the  Conservatory  course  can  pursue  all  English  branches  under  able  instructors. 

Art  Department  for  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modelling,  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  increased  facilities  of  this  institution,  and  its  important  connections  with  Boston  University,  enable 
it  to  offer  by  far  the  best  privileges,  for  musical  and  literary  culture,  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  this 
country;  and,  along  with  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  affords  advantages  supplementary 
to  the  Conservatory  Course  fully  equal  in  breadth  and  completeness  to  those  of  any  European  institution. 

The  general  musical  advantages  of  Boston,  it  being  acknowledged  the  best  patron  of  music  of  our 
American  cities.  Over  seven  hundred  public  concerts  are  given  in  a  single  season,  and  access  to  libraries 
containing  over  eight  thousand  musical  works. 

Home  Department.  Fine  appointments,  including  rooms  and  board  for  five  hundred  lady  students,  in 
the  heart  of  Boston,  confessedly  the  musical,  literary,  and  art  centre  of  America.  The  Director,  Preceptress, 
Matron,  and  Family  Physician  reside  in  the  Home. 

Excellent  board  and  rooms  for  gentlemen  secured  at  moderate  rates. 

The  city  affords  many  facilities  to  aid  in  defraying  expenses.  Many  of  cur  students  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities. 

Over  thirty  thousand  students  have  attended  the  Conservatory.  These  could  not  all  be  solicited  personally : 
hence  there  must  be  some  way  to  account  for  this  number. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  procures  situations  for  pupils  as  teachers,  choristers,  organ- 
ists, etc. 

Calendar  giving  full  information  of  the  Conservatory,  School  of  Elocution,  School  of  Modern  Languages, 
School  of  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Artists'  Course,  Literary  Course,  Art  School,  and  College  of 
Music  of  Boston  University,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


E.  TOURJEE,  Director,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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FALL  RIVER  LINE. 


HE}  f  R.EAT  f  LEASUR.E  1.0UTE} 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK, 
AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH   AND  WEST, 

•  FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT. 


THE   MAMMOTH   NEW   IRON  STEAMER 

"  PILGRIM^'' 

The  latest  acquisition  of  this  line,  is  the  largest  and  most  superb  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
world.  She  has  a  hundred  and  three  water-tight  compartments,  and  is  practically  non- 
sinkable.    All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  her  construction. 

BOILERS  OF  STEEL.    STEAM  STEERING  GEAR.    ELECTRIC  BELL 
IN  EVERY  ROOM.     ILLUMINATED  ENTIRELY  BY 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

This  immense  steamboat  cost  a  million  dollars. 


"the:  WORLD-REINOWNEID  STE-AMEIR 

"  BRISTOL  " 

Has  been  recarpeted  and  refitted,  and  is  now  looking  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  her 

new  consort. 

SPLENDID  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Accompany  these  steamers  during  the  season  of  pleasure  travel,  and  a  GRAND  CON- 
CERT is  given  on  board  every  evening.  This  is  the  only  Sound  line  possessing  this  de- 
lightful feature.  The  Steamers  of  this  Line  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  cuisine.     Meals  served  a  la  carte. 

Long  Water  Eoute!     Short  Eail  Eide!    TdII  Night's  Eest! 

Trains  connecting  with  steamers  at  Fall  River  leave  Boston,  from  OLD  COLONY 
DEPOT,  at  6  p.  m.    Sundays,  7  p  m. 

RETURNING. —  Steamers  leave  New  York,  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  at  5.30  P.  M., 
daily,  Sundays  included. 

Students  at  the  Conservatory  desiring  information  regarding  routes  and  rates  to  New 
York,  and  the  South  and  West,  should  address 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manager. 

GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.  P.  A. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  Old  State  House,  Boston. 
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COI-UMBIA 


ICYCLES  AND  f  KICYCLES. 


"Kow  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  liealth  on  both." 


"  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  time  when  this  exercise  snail  be  as  popular  among  girls 
and  women  as  tennis  and  the  dance,  for  the  more  fully  the  physical  life  of  our  woman- 
kind is  developed,  the  better  for  men  as  well  as  women."  —  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  on 
tJic  Tricycle. 


Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  (36  page)  Catalogue,  fully  describing 
these  Machines. 

The  Pope  JRanufacturing  Go., 


597  WASHINGTON  ST.,    -      -     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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IVERS  &  POND 


Are  taking"  the  lead  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence, and  are  purchased  by  such  as  desire  a  Piano  made  in  the  most 
intelUgent  manner. 

These  Pianos  have  no  superior  in  beauty  of  action,  tone,  eleg-ance  of 
finish,  and  great  durability,  and  are  FTILLY  WA.BRANTEI)  FOR  FIVE 
TEAMS. 

The  New  Eng-land  Conservatory  of  Music  have  purchased  SEVENTY 
IVERS  AND  POND  PIANOS  which  are  in  constant  use  at  this  institution, 
and  are  indorsed  by  the  eminent  Dr.  E.  Tourjee. 

Correspondence  invited  from  and  most  favorable  dealing's  extended  to 
the  Musical  Profession. 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  toward  purchase, 
if  desired. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  payments.  Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  on  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

597  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 
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fdward  d  haif  am 
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bAKArl  ELivJ  1  NEWMAJN, 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HEDRICK, 

English  Branches. 

Mrs.  JOHN  O'NIELL, 

J.  W.  HILL, 

Voice. 

Piano  and  Organ. 

JOHN  O'NIELL, 

H.  E.  HOLT, 
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Music  in  Public  Schools. 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D., 
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JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M., 

SAMUEL  R.  KELLEY,  A.M., 

Piano  and  Composition. 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Elocution. 

JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS, 

A.  W.  KEENE, 

Steward, 

Voice  and  Sight  Reading. 

JEAN  DE  PEIFFER, 

Principal,  and  Teacher  of  French. 

F.  H.  LEWIS, 

Mrs.  ANNIE  W.  PORTER, 

Piano  and  Organ. 

Voice. 

F.  F.  LINCOLN, 

FRANK  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Piano* 

Piano. 
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FRANK  E.  PORTER, 

W.  M.  SWALLOW, 

Stenographer. 

Penmanship. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  rUTNAM, 

ALLEN  W.  SWAN, 

Art  Embroidery. 

Piano  and  Organ. 

Tuba. 

JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER, 

Office  Secretary. 

A.  L.  DE  RIBAS, 

Oboe. 

Miss  SARAH  E.  THRESHER, 

Registrar. 

WILLIAM  RIETZEL, 

Saxophone. 

Mrs.  E.  TOURjfiE, 

ALFRED  RIGG, 

Preceptress. 

Euphonium,  Baritone y  afid  Trombone. 

ALFRED  D.  TURNER, 

WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.M., 

Piano. 

Principal  o_f  the  School  oj^  English  Literature. 

L.  D.  VENTURA,  LL.D., 

ALBERT  ROSENSTEIN, 

Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Lrertnan  l^anguage  ana  letter ature. 

Miss  MARY  H.  WADSWORTH, 

AUvjUblU   KL»  HJJLl, 

English  Literature. 

Voice,  and  Italian  Singing. 

WILLIAM  F.  WELLMAN, 

Manager  of  Sheet  Music  Department. 

French  Horn. 

FRED  W.  SCHLIMPER, 

J.  HARRY  WHEELER, 

Flute. 

Lecturer  aTid  Voice. 

Miss  MINNEHAHA  SCOFIELD, 

LYMAN  W.  WHEELER, 

Piano. 

Voice. 

Miss  CORINNE  E.  STILLMAN, 

FRED  A.  WHITNEY, 

Physical  Cttlture. 

Piano. 

ALrKED  DE  bEVE, 

SAMUEL  B.  WHITNEY, 

Violin. 

Organ  and  Church  Music. 

W.  r.  orlii,K  W  liN, 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING, 

Chorus  Conductor  and  Lecturer . 

rlil,iN  K  I    JJ.  blxVix^owlN, 

Lecturer,  Organ,  Church  Music,  dr'  Composition. 

Ty7npa7ii  and  Drum. 

CHARLES  H.  WHITTIER, 

AULzUbl  blLlN, 

Piano  and  Organ. 

Contra  Basso- 

W  1  JL«Lil/ViVi    W  lJ-<i_»/Vi\.J_/, 

LiLUKLrE  \V.  blEWAKl, 

Portra  iture. 

1  enor  norn. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M., 

E.  STRASSER, 

Associate  Principal  of  the  School  of  Etiglisa 

Clarinet,  Saxophone. 

Literature. 

Madame  DIETRICH-STRONG, 

CARL  ZERRAHN, 

Piano. 

Harmony  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

The  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Director  into  this  country  in  1853.  The  Musical  Institute,  in  which 
this  advance  was  made,  chartered  by  the  State  in  1859,  soon  developed 
into  the  Providence  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  To  secure 
advantages  nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution 
was,  in  February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters 
were  secured  in  the  famous  Music  Hall ;  and  in  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that  it  soon 
became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  In  the  brief  history  of  the 
school  more  than  35,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  gone  forth  to  ex- 
ert their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and  in  the  ele- 
vation of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible  and  lucra- 
tive positions  as  teachers,  organists,  etc.,  while  others,  as  solo  artists  and 
professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which  the  training  is  held  that 
even  the  large  numbers  graduated  from  year  to  year  do  not  suffice  to  sup- 
ply the  public  demand  for  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  remarkable 
growth  and  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  Conservatory  System  and  of 
the  combination  of  musical  with  general  culture,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  N^"'  England 
Conservatory, 
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f  HE  iyiRGEST  AND  f  INEST  iONSERVATORY 

iuiLDiNG  m  THE  World. 

The  new  building  is  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Frank- 
lin Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains,  flowers,  trees,  etc. 
The  building  has  seven  stories  and  a  dome,  is  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  550  lady  students.  Besides 
library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  there  are  steam  laundries, 
bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and  electric  light  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  two  elevators,  and  three  broad,  easy  flights  of  stairs  running 
from  basement  to  attic.  Telephone  office  is  in  the  building.  Street  cars 
and  carriages  are  passing  constantly  on  Washington  Street, —  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Boston, —  just  far  enough  from  the  new  home  to  give  the 
students  all  their  advantages  without  the  noise. 


lOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magnificently  equipped,  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston  —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  centre  of  America  —  and  on 
the  one  site  in  the  city,  fronting  the  Park  and  separated  from  other  buildings, 
where  the  quiet  of  the  home  is  combined  with  access  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are  near  the  great  courts.  The 
best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals.  Even  Harvard  University,  sit- 
uated in  an  intellectual  centre  like  Cambridge  with  her  52,000  inhabitants, 
feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a  central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her 
professional  schools  that  she  leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college 
grounds  and  erects  her  medical  college  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds 
universally  of  the  best  professional  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old 
World,  and  preeminently  of  her  great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great 
Conservatory  and  College  of  Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  where  grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and 
the  most  eminent  solo  talent  of  the  world  is  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near 
the  great  organs  and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short, 
have  the  artistic  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  preeminently  of  this  — 
the  musical  and  intellectual  centre  of  America.    Boston  is  situated  on  the 
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magnificent  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes, 
are  wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature,  and  making  com- 

.    fortable  even  the  warmest  days.     Even  the  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not 

I  richer  in  lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  portion 
of  it  known  as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  being 
thickly  dotted  with  charming  spots  which  have  grown  up  into  famous  resorts, 

i  and  to  which  excursions  are  run  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at  merely 
nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory  from  its  loca- 
tion in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country  furnishes  so 
many  inducements  to  the  musical  student.  Its  opportunities  for  general 
culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly  need  enumeration.  During  the  con- 
cert season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and  miscellaneous  concerts  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  of  fre- 
quently hearing  the  most  finished  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  of  the 
English,  Italian,  and  German  schools.  There  are  over  forty  musical  societies 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  public  entertainments  were  given 

(    during  the  past  season. 

"  The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world,  or  with  the  best  location  in 
America,  or  with  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  All  this  it  has  ;  but  it  aims 
distinctly  at  three  great  objects  : 

/.  77/£?  Unrivalled  Advantages  of  a  Cultured  Home  for  its 
Students. 

II.  Advantages  for  the  Broadest  and  most  Generous  Literary 
Culture  in  Connection  with  Music. 

III.  Last  and  CJnefest  of  all,  it  aims  at  the  Broadest  and  Best 
Musical  Instruction  to  be  Obtained. 

lOME. 

The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  have  the  best  physical  care, 
wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters  away  to  a  great 
city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Director  whose  best 
energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good  accommodations 
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for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents  have  reluctantly  abandoned 
plans  for  giving  daughters  the  best  advantages  simply  because  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. The  Director  has  been  convinced  by  years  of  experience  that  the 
best  results  in  education,  and  especially  in  musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  has  been  obviously  impossible  to  do  much 
for  the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  362,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  with  students  scattered  all 
through  the  city  aVid  suburbs,  many  important  helps  are  impracticable. 
Many  evening  entertainments,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exercises  must 
be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and  horse-cars  which 
are  running  to  suit  other  patrons,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and 
the  expense  attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by 
students  from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  this  expense  and 'these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages, 
the  Director  has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
lady  students,  in  the  quiet,  healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The 
great  building  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but  has 
every  modern  advantage  for  a  model  home.  Its  concert-hall,  library,  read- 
ing room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum  and  parlors,  are  upon  one 
floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors  above,  all  under  the  same  roof. 
Lady  teachers  of  successful  experience  in  the  management  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies'  department.  The  Director 
and  his  family  live  in  the  Home,  and  afford  the  students  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or  influence  is  tolerated,  the 
Home  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  Christian  household  with  daily 
devotions,  as  in  literary  colleges.  There  is  also  a  Bible-class  on  Sunday 
which  those  can  attend  who  choose,  with  praise  services  on  Sunday  evening 
and  addresses  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
management  of  the  Home  distinctly  assumes,  however,  that  the  young  ladies 
who  enter  its  halls  have  passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to 
cultivate  that  spirit  of  self-regulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  house- 
hold as  the  age  of  womanhood  arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-direction, 
the  Director  or  Preceptress  are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in 
regard  to  all  their  studies  and  their  plans  for  culture. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  to  those  needing  treatment, 
but  even  more  to  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  fail- 
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ing  health,  providing  always  the  ounce  of  prevention  "  instead  of  "  the 
pound  of  cure."  Gymnastic  exercises  with  enthusiastic  teachers  tempt 
rather  than  force  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  out- 
side of  the  general  home.  The  Director  recalls  his  efforts  in  managing 
a  similar  home  before  coming  to  Boston  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
experiences  of  his  life, —  a  period  hallowed  by  many  cherished  associations 
and  attended  with  life-long  advantages  to  his  pupils. 

That  just  such  a  home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory  in  Boston  is 
fully  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  three  years  of  its  establishment, 
parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our 
care,  and  the  accommodations  of  the  home,  though  ample,  have  been  quite 
largely  called  into  requisition.  The  institution  has  had  the  most  liberal 
patronage  of  any  period  of  its  history.  More  than  1,970  students  have 
been  enrolled,  representing  fifty-five  States,  Territories,  Provinces,  and 
foreign  countries,  and  applications  are  already  coming  in  for  the  next 
year.  The  effect  upon  the  students  has  been  apparent  in  uniformly  better 
work,  better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  a  matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  students  in  the  home  from  the  South  and  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  East,  not  a  death  has  occurred  during  these  years,  and  no  serious 
sickness.  We  owe  this  immunity  from  malarial  disturbances  largely  to  the 
excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewerage,  airy 
location,  and  architectural  adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome 
oversight  of  the  resident  physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is 
received  through  a  large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor. 
There  is  also  on  draught,  and  free  to  the  students,  the  water  of  an  artesian 
mineral  well,  which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The  introduction, 
this  season,  of  the  most  approved  systems  of  steam  heat,  ventilation, 
and  electric  light  into  all  the  rooms  of  the  building  will  secure  for  resident 
students  the  utmost  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety,  and  make  the 
Conservatory  Home  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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Owing  to  the  immense  number  who  attend  the  Conservatory  these 
unrivalled  advantages  will  be  furnished  much  more  cheaply  than  students 
can  find  board  in  private  families,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  title  Home 
Department,"  page  51. 

JIethod  of  Instructioj^. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  w^ill  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study, 
our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  not  only  the  cheapest^  hut  the  best  possible  method  of  musical  culture. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  established  a  fact  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition  of 
its  scope  is  requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  the 
university,  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European  nations 
it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  wdth  the  same  liberality  that  is 
accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone-masters,  Men- 
delssohn, David,  Joachim,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  earnestly  la- 
bored to  give  to  musical  education  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  a  class 
system  of  instruction  ;  for  by  this  plan  they  secured  to  the  scholar  of 
average  means  the  services  of  better  teachers  and  more  thorough  training 
than  he  could  otherwise  afford ;  and  the  general  student,  instead  of  pursuing 
his  study  amid  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his  own  room, 
w^as  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and  kept  abreast  with  all  the 
musical  influences,  literature  and  progress  of  his  day.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd  of  students  bent  on 
one  pursuit ;  the  eminent  teachers  ;  the  class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious 
apparatus ;  the  library  and  the  daily  drill, —  all  conspire  to  make  study 
interesting.  The  Conservatory  groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical 
instruction.  The  system  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  higher  branches  of  learning  has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in 
attaining  a  high  musical  education. 
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Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.  The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay 
$15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  could  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the  class 
system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is  placed 
by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recommends  it 
in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music.  It  is  adopted 
not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each  pupil  has_ 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  Instructiott  to  one  is  instruction  to  all;  the  benefit 
oj  the  practice^  tfie  correction^  or  the  explanation,  is  enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illiistra- 
tio7i,  the  criticism,  the  approval,  all  can  see  and  hear ;  shyness,  that  ba?ie  of 
young  performers,  is  cured  or  abated ;  freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social 
and  domestic  circles,  are  secured.  Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  per- 
for7ning  difiicult  music,  and  hearing  it  performed  in  class,  become  fafniliar  ipith 
their  own  voices,  get  rid  of  awkwardness,  and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The 
power  of  emulatioft  is  also  fully  developed  in  the  class,  as  ability  is  matched 
with  ability  ;  mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind ;  and  intellect  is  sharpened  by 
intellect. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  and  private  lessons  7nay  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory  and  the  stu- 
dent secure  all  the  general  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our  most 
eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  important 
advantages  of  its  own.  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  conscientious 
musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private  instruction, 
remarked  :  "  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils  acquit  themselves 
than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never  wish  to  give  another 
private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy :  "  An  institution  such  as 
the  Conservatory,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of  study, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  educated 
musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in  the  same,  has 
this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individual,  that  by  the 
participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the  same  studies  a  true 
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musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among  the  pupils ;  that  it 
promotes  industry  and  spurs  on  to  emulation ;  and  that  it  is  a  preservative 
against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste, —  a  tendency  against  which 
every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  director,  before  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Paris  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
is  taken:  "But,  however  skilful  a  single  teacher  may  be,  there  are  two 
points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory.  First,  in  the 
matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  usefulness,  such  as 
musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical  works,  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds  a  true  and  noble 
emulation  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  personal  dis- 
play or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity  as  the  possession  of  the  calm 
happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and 
consciousness  of  real  excellence.  The  innately  shallow  and  superficial 
either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the  standard  of  the 
Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thoroughness  and  perfection 
which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

Iraj^ches  of  Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been  given 
in  any  great  Conservatory, 

EMBRACING  FIFTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL. 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
A  School  for  the  Organ. 

A  School  for  Singing,  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art, 
and  Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Enseiyible  Playing. 

A  School  for  all  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory  and  Orchestration. 

A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 

A  School  for  training  music  teachers  for  Public  Schools,  etc. 

A  School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 

A  School  for  Physical  Culture. 
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A  College  of  Music.^ 

A  School  for  Common  and  Higher  English  Branches,  and  for  those  who 
are  fitted  for  it,  a  College  Course  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University. 

A  School  of  Languages,  especially  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action  —  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Jiusic. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  music  has  the  place  of  honor  in  our  institu- 
tion, some  nine  of  the  schools  being  devoted  to  it  in  all  of  its  varied  forms. 
In  these  schools  instruction  will  be  given  in  every  branch  of  the  science 
and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

fENERAL  iULTURE. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction, 
embraced  in  its  distinct  schools,  with  1,971  pupils  last  year,  and  some  one 
hundred  instructors,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence ;  yet  the 
New  England  Conservatory  aims  at  a  still  broader  and  more  generous 
culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the 
manners  and  cultivate  the  taste.  At  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails 
that  the  concentration  of  effort  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students 
pursuing  a  musical  course  precludes  all  possibility  of  culture  in  other 
directions.  This  impression  is  not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced 
by  years  of  study  and  experience  that  music  opens  up  the  way  to  a  broad 
and  liberal  culture.  Education  is  a  whole  simply  because  man  is  a  unit,  and 
one  part  of  the  man  cannot  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  without  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nature.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cultivation  of  his  arms  alone, 
without  any  care  of  his  stomach  or  his  lungs,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becom- 
ing a  great  musician  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers  without  any 
attention  to  the  emotions  and  the  mind  in  which  music  has  its  inspirations 
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and  its  ideals.  Those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  music  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  inharmoniousness  of  an  uncultivated  musician  or  of 
a  mere  technicist,  without  a  general  culture.  Himdreds  of  musicians  are 
failing  to  take  the  highest  positions  i7i  our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
their  limitations  in  this  respect.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  undesirability  of  men  whose  minds  alone  are  trained,  while 
their  manners  are  uncouth,  their  bodies  unhealthy,  their  tones  unpleasant, 
and  their  emotional  and  moral  faculties  undeveloped.  We  aim  to  overcome 
the  one-sidedness  of  men's  intellectual  training  upon  the  one  hand,  and  of 
most  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other,  by  the  Conservatory  system 
combined  with  a  generous  culture.  Our  idea  of  Education  is  the  harmonious 
developme7it  of  all  one's  faculties  to  their  highest  power  and  their  applicatio?i  to 
the  highest  use.  We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their 
MINDS  BETTER  FROM  THE  CONSERVATORY  Stand-point  than  they  Can  cul- 
tivate music  from  the  stand-point  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe 
this,  not  only  from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory 
can  offer  for  general  culture  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection 
wdth  Boston  University,  but  also  from  the  facf  that  our  system  puts  heart 
and  head  in  their  natural  relations  for  their  best  development.  An  emi- 
nent educator  said  recently  in  a  public  address :  No  college  course  is  com- 
plete which  pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which 
move  the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art  which  aims  at 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the  emo- 
tional stand-point  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the  mental 
stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feeling,  will  not 
only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize  it  by  putting 
heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  arranged  in  connection  with  its  musical  educa- 
tion a  liberal  culture  for  those  who  desire  it. 
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f  HE  WlAnO  f ORTE. 

The  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  Piano-forte  connected  with  this 
Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The  course 
is  divided  into  six  grades,  grouped  under  three  general  divisions ;  viz., 
Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  It  embraces  as  many  of 
the  principal  works  of  the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly, 
with  a  correct  execution  and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  Quarterly  and 
other  concerts  are  chosen  from  the  "  Advanced  Division."  The  piano 
students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be  obtained  in  any  foreign 
conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  during 
the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  principal  works 
of  the  masters.  Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  solo 
and  ensemble  playing  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Conservatory  Hall.  (See 
enseinble  playing,  Violin  School,  page  21.)  These  concerts  have  become 
more  popular  than  ever,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  the  future  cannot  fail  to  make  them  even  more  attrac- 
tive and  profitable  to  all  the  students  of  the  Conservatory.  Candidates 
for  graduation  in  piano-forte  should  take  at  least  one  term  of  ensemble 
playing. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is 
now  used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  Clementi,  Reinecke,  Loeschhorn,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Krause,  Moscheles,  and  others.  The  studies  and  compo- 
sitions forming  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  other  grades  are  carefully 
prepared  from  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  at  the 
leading  conservatories  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most 
thorough  modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable.  It  is  the  special 
aim  of  this  Conservatory  to  so  educate  its  students  that  when  they  gradu- 
ate they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  by  themselves  upon  the  higher 
course  of  artistic  development.    Piano  recitals  by  eminent  pianists  are  of 
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almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  musical  season  in  Boston.  These  are 
of  great  value  to  students  of  the  piano. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practise  at  least  the  following  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  namely  :  ist  grade,  hours; 
2(1  grade,  2  hours;  3d  grade,  3  hours;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4  hours ;  and 
6th  grade,  5  hours.  The  time  to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Studies,  and  Pieces, 
as  the  teacher  may  direct. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  Organ  pupils  a  com- 
plete course  of  mstruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given  :  — 
I  St.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing. 
2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.    To  the  art  of  accompanying,  embracing,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 
4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5th.  To  concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb.  Bach 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great  masters, 
by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  a//  branches  of  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble  character 
of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indispensa- 
ble auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be  taken  up 
from  the  beginning.    Also  organ  tuning,  a  term  of  which  i:s  required. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they  are 
able  to  play  with  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Studies, 
op.  47. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Also  a  new  two- 
manual  pipe  organ  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  and  set 
up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  eleven  organs  now  in  constant  use  in  this 
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institution  by  the  students,  and  the  great  organ  until  recently  in  Music  Hall 
has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Conservatory.  A  large 
and  splendid  hall  is  to  be  built  for  it  adjoining  the  present  Conservatory 
building  on  property  granted  by  the  city.  This  organ  is  to  be  enlarged  to 
five  manuals,  and  to  be  made  the  largest  and  most  complete  instrument  in 
the  world.    This,  too,  will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for  practice. 

Such  facilities  for  practice  in  the  same  building  are  not  fmiished  elseivhere,  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon  the 
Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  Great  Organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best,  and 
in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all  styles,  from  Bach  to 
Wagner.  Among  the  teachers  in  this  department  are  Geo.  E.  Whiting, 
H.  M.  Dunham,  S.  B.  Whitney,  A.  W.  Swan,  F.  H.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Hill,  and 
C.  H.  Whittier. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only  are 
the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well  cared  for  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  the  instrument.  In  this  respect  the 
American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  English  educational  institution." 

f  HE  llOLIN. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  throughout 
the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  management  of 
the  Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facilities  of  this 
department,  and  to  this  end  has  secured  the  services  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  professors,  including  the  best  resident  players,  consisting  of  Leandro 
Campanari,  Timothie  Adamowski,  Alfred  De  Seve,  Benjamin  Cutter,  and 
Hermann  Hartmann.  These  are  teachers  of  large  experience  as  well  as 
solo  artists,  and  conductors  of  orchestras.  Signor  Campanari,  of  Milan, 
has  already  a  well  deserved  reputation  as  virtuoso  and  teacher.  Mr. 
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Adamowski  is  well  known,  throughout  Europe  and  this  country,  as  a 
painstaking  and  successful  artist.  Mr.  Alfred  De  Seve,  a  pupil  of  Vieux- 
temps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to  Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain, 
and,  later,  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise  of  Canada,  and  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Cutter  was  an  instructor  in  the  famous 
Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  has  also  proven  himself  a  most  successful 
teacher. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory,  consisting  of  five  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  notation,  construction,  and  j^roper  use  of  the  instrument,  with 
easy  exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Violin 
Methods  of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  DeBeriot,  Spohr,  David,  Weiss,  and 
others ;  Vanhall,  Pleyel,  Kayser,  Mazas,  Mayseder,  and  Ries,  passing  on 
through  the  intermediate  grades  as  laid  down  in  the  printed  course  of 
the  Conservatory. 

In  connection  with  this  school  of  violin  playing,  classes  are  formed  for 
e?isemble  playing,  in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in  piano  playing,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  violin  classes,  are  enabled  to  study  Classical 
Chamber  Music,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  masters ;  and,  from  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  these  meetings  are  calculated  and  certain  to 
impart  to  the  students  taking  part  in  them,  they  will  prove  the  means  of 
making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches  of  musical 
literature.  Advanced  students  have  frequent  opportunities  of  playing  in 
the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the  Conservatory,  and  when  sufficiently 
advanced  can  join  the  "  Conservatory  Orchestra." 

Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending  the 
numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  "  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony," "  Boston  Populars,"  and  several  orchestras  performing  daily  in 
Boston  during  the  entire  season.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in 
America  for  pursuing  this  study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

In  the  last  grades,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti,  Baillot, 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  DeBeriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr,  Fiorillo 
and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are  pursued. 
Here  now  the  gates  are  open  for  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rich  field  before  him  in  the  whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Bach,  etc., 
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and  the  specialties  of  violin  compositions  of  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim, 
Paganini,  Lysinsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  and  others. 

Violin  is  taught  in  classes  of  four,  ist  grade,  $6  for  one  and  $10  for  two 
lessons  per  week;  2d  grade,  $15  ;  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades,  $20  per  term, 
two  lessons  per  week.  Private  lessons,  when  desired,  can  be  arranged  for 
at  the  office  at  teachers'  regular  rates ;  and  students,  so  entered,  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  general  exercises  of  the  Conservatory  free. 

iRCHESTR/IL  RJi^  iAPID  INSTRUMENTS. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  system- 
atic instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and  bands. 
Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction  has  been 
given  by  private  teachers.  But  the  opportunities  afforded  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  demands.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  each  instru- 
ment similar  in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris  school. 
Instruction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo,  quartette, 
orchestral,  military,  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony,  composition, 
and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration  and  arrangement  of  music 
for  reed,  orchestral,  and  military  bands,  and  the  grouping  of  the  same. 
Students  may  commence  the  study  of  any  orchestral  instrument  at  any 
time,  either  in  classes  or  in  private  lessons  ;  and,  when  far  enough  ad- 
vanced, may  join  the  Conservatory  orchestra. 

The  system  which  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this 
class  in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military 
music  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Lessons  on  Orchestral  Instruments  are  given,  in  private,  at  the  teachers' 
regular  rates,  prices  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  lesson  ;  one  half 
hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  hour.  Lessons  in  classes  of  four,  ist 
and  2d  grades,  $15  ;  classes  of  four,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades,  $20  per 
term,  twenty  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 
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IaRMONY  nm  iRACTICAL  iOMPOSITION. 

This  department  includes  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  system  of 
musical  notation  ;  the  manner  in  whicli  the  major  and  minor  tonalities  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of  the  different  keys  or  scales ; 
a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  intervals  and  the  con- 
struction of  chords,  with  the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  melodic  and  har- 
monic progressions.  Classes  are  formed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  study,  and  also  for  the  higher  branches  of  musical 
theory,  counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  and  instrumentation. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  practical  composi- 
tion, and  the  best  original  works  by  the  students  are  mentioned  in  the 
annual  Calendar.* 

An  opportunity  is  also  given  for  the  public  performance  of  such  works  as 
may  be  found  sufficiently  meritorious.  In  this  respect,  the  Conservatory 
follows  the  precedent  established  by  the  best  European  Music  Schools,  in 
which  the  most  deserving  chamber  and  orchestral  music  is  performed  under 
the  pupil's  own  direction. 

The  interest  already  shown  in  this  department  of  music  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  America  is  soon  to  possess  able  composers  as  well 
as  instrumentalists  and  vocalists.  In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  of  the 
Conservatory,  one  has  been  formed,  into  which  pupils  may  bring  their 
musical  compositions  of  whatever  kind,  and  have  them  criticised  and  cor- 
rected, and  its  success  is  already  very  encouraging. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THEORY. 

This  embraces  Acoustics,  the  Tone  System,  Rhythm,  Tempo,  Melody, 
Thematic  Treatment,  Musical  Form,  Musical  Instruments,  the  Compass 
and  Characteristic  Effects  of  the  various  Instruments,  etc.,  together  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  Music.  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  are  taught  as  separate  studies  from  the  above. 


*  Among  those  in  Composition  who  merit  special  notice  are  Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris,  of  Lewiston,  Me., 
several  of  whose  songs  have  become  quite  popular,  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  Hale,  of  Boston. 
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Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice, —  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  as  it  teaches  the  corject  use  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
whose  improper  or  insufficient  employment  injuriously  affects  the  general 
health,  and  particularly  that  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  forcing  or  straining 
of  which  tends  directly  to  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  the  "  cler- 
gyman's sore  throat,"  so  prevalent  among  public  speakers,  and  similar  dis- 
eases. It  is  a  common  opinion  that  frequent  singing,  reading  aloud,  or 
public  speaking  is  injurious ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific use  of  the  voice  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  and 
enable  them  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of  our  humid  and  variable  cli- 
mate. No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  vocal  train- 
ing as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mortality  show  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  annually  die  from  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  might  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years  had 
they  learned  to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  by  judicious  daily  exercises. 
Many  voices  are  seriously  injured,  many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of 
persons  undertaking  to  teach  vocal  training,  while  knowing  nothing  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  voice  or  of  its  capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us 
to  be  requested  to  receive  as  pupils  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly 
injured  or  entirely  lost  through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and 
though  such  voices  can  never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may, 
by  proper  treatment,  regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the  service 
of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  be  frequently  given  on  throat 
and  lung  affections,  entirely  free  of  charge.  During  the  year,  a  special 
course  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Horace  Packard,  of  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Medicine,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 
of  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  Phonation,  and  Hearing.  Following  is  the 
list  of  subjects  :  — 

1.  The  Value  of  such  Knowledge  to  the  Student  of  Vocal  Culture. 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 
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4.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 

5.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

6.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

7.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Phonation  and  Articulation. 

8.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

9.  The  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 
10.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant. 

Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  union  of  the 
register;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  consonants;  study  of 
solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music ;  exercises  for  obtaining 
agility  and  flexibility  of  voice ;  thorough  exercises  in  the  scales,  major  and 
minor ;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios ;  study  of  the  movements  and 
embellishments  suitable  to  the  different  styles  of  singing ;  study  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs ;  cultivation  of  the  voice  considered  as  an  organ 
of  aesthetical  feeling  in  art ;  study  of  dramatic  expression  ;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  voice  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  public  hall 
before  large  assemblies,  as  well  as  of  the  parlor.  (See  Artists'  Vocal 
Course  below.) 

It  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  that  no 
pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
courses  in  theory,  harmony,  and  Italian,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified 
<^ive  alone^  before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme,  made 
of  standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools  of  music. 


RTISTS'  fOCyiL  ilOURSE. 


An  Artists'  Vocal  Course,  recently  organized,  affords  every  possible 
advantage  of  thorough  instruction  to  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  concert  room,  the  oratorios,  and  the  lyric  stage.  The  course  em- 
braces three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the  Mas- 
ters, Dramatic  Action  (see  page  39),  the  Italian  Language,  Harmony  and 
Theory.    Admissions  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orches- 
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tral  performances  are  secured  to  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
guaranteed.    The  fee  for  the  course  is  $75  per  term. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  conscien- 
tiously under  our  ablest  teachers,  who  have  had  unusual  experience.  They 
have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the  opera, 
without  the  manifestos  which  have  been  repeatedly  put  forth  in  America. 
Students  educated  at  this  Conservatory  pursue  the  course  in  voice  training, 
in  the  Italian  language.  Dramatic  Art,  Lyric  Art,  and  Opera.  In  several 
cases  our  students  have  distinguished  themselves  in  opera  and  oratorio 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  most  distinguished  teachers  speaking 
very  emphatically  in  commendation  of  the  perfection  of  their  training  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  and,  in  several  instances,  have  written, 
"  All  that  you  need  is  to  add  to  your  repertoire^  as  what  you  have  been 
over  is  beyond  criticism." 

THE  GERMAN  LIED. 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Italian,  the  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  all  the  world 
over  as  the  embodiment  of  poetry.  As  an  eminent  musician  recently  ex- 
pressed himself :  "  One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany." 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  gives  vocal  instruction,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
songs  of  such  masters  as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Jensen,  Reinecke, 
etc. ;  and  frequent  lectures  on  their  works  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

Recitations. 

Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano-forte,  organ,  violin,  and  other 
instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical  theory,  and  tuning,  receive  two 
lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The  free  classes  in  harmony,  general 
musical  instruction,  notation  and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and 
normal  instruction,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  classes  in  singing  at  sight 
meet  twice  a  week. 
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^IGFIT  ilNGING  AND  fOCAL  JlUSIC  IN  iUBLIC 

iCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds  of 
educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  studies  in 
all  our  best  public  schools.  And  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  great 
demand  at  very  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  department 
not  only  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the  Boston 
schools,  as  taught  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head 
in  this  branch  of  study,  and  who  has  charge  of  this  department. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  covering  the 
instruction  received  by  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The 
first  course  comprises  six  grades,  and  includes  the  instruction  received  by 
pupils  in  the  primary  school  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  On  completion 
of  this  course,  students  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it.  The  second  course  comprises  four 
grades,  covering  the  instruction  received  by  pupils  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age  in  the  grammar  school.  On  completion  of  this  course  a  certifi- 
cate will  likewise  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is  awarded  to 
those  who  complete  the  entire  course.  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  depart- 
ment is  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction ;  and  through 
their  influence  our  best  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  situations  for  compe- 
tent teachers. 

All  pupils,  whether  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  ought  to  enter  the 
department  of  sight-singing.  The  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to  read 
even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  solo 
singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts  taught  to  them,  having  really  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  how  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply  looking  at 
the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with 
facility,  however  thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of  music,  he  must 
always  labor  at  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it  the  subject  of  the 
earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  talent  may  soon  learn 
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to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not  years,  of  vexatious 
and  disheartening  toil. 

Classes  are  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing 
any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  church  situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  attention, 
any  one  who  knows  of  the  number  of  singers  with  well-trained  voices,  who 
fail  to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  elsewhere,  through  their  inability  to 
read  music,  need  not  be  reminded. 

iHURCH  ®USIC. 

An  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for  holy 
orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music  as  well  as 
theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  suitably  employed,  may  soften 
the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious  impressions,  the  ministry 
and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should  become  acquainted  with  its 
capabilities  and  its  relations  to  divine  service.  The  church  should  be  the 
Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and'the  amateur,  and  all  should  add  their  talents 
and  abilities  toward  the  completeness  of  worship. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  support 
the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by  appro- 
priate selections,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion  Music, 
written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part  for  the 
people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is  carried  out  at 
the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same  plan.  The 
English  composers  have  also  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church  music  worthy  of 
careful  study.  With  the  introduction  and  practice  of  proper  music  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  method  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  in  nearly  every  church  in  the  land.  In  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  masters.  Christians  could  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the 
musical  taste  of  every  household  would  be  elevated,  and  a  genial  charm 
spread  through  the  entire  social  fabric. 

A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precentors, 
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and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is  contin- 
ually increasing. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Whitney,  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  H. 
M.  Dunham,  and  W.  F.  Sherwin.  Instruction  is  given  in  solo  singing, 
organization  of  choirs  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  chorals  for  the  people  with 
the  best  models  of  music,  the  correct  style  of  rendering  them,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  organ. 

^RT  OF  f  ONDUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent  to 
organize  and  conduct  choral  societies  and  choirs,  orchestras,  and  no 
student  should  consider  his  education  complete  who  has  not  taken  a  course 
in  this  department.  To  this  branch  of  musical  study  the  New  England 
Conservatory  pays  particular  attention,  the  course  being  thorough  and 
progressive,  and  including  every  detail  of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample 
opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of  the  baton.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  this  department  has  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  in  the  Conservatory.  Probably  no  musician  in  this  country  is  more 
widely  or  more  favorably  known  than  this  distinguished  teacher, —  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society ; 
also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Concerts,  and  of  the 
choruses  of  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 

f  UNING  ®EPARTME:NT. 

F.  W.  HALE,  Principal. 

E.  W.  'DAYIS,  Superintendent  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 

This  course  of  study,  which  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago  was 
something  entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most 
important  and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  its  progress  has  been  the  facility 
and  success  which  have  attended  the  labors  in  it  of  the  lady  students,  com- 
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pletely  demonstrating  their  ability  to  master  it  as  easily  and  perfectly  as 
gentlemen. 

Another  very  satisfactory  condition  is  in  the  increasing  number  of 
teachers  who  are  adding  a  knowledge  of  this  art  to  their  other  qualifica- 
tions. Indeed,  such  a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all 
who  are  to  become  teachers,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  resident  tuners  are  not  to  be  found.  As  a  rule,  the 
income  of  the  first  year  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  expense  of  the 
course. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement  —  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear  —  is  incorrect. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conservatory  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  suffi- 
cient natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning  has  lain 
hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  position  in 
a  piano  factory  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  —  a  course  in 
most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Conserv- 
atory, with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  of  music  ; 
second,  the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to  make  it  a  profession. 

The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 

Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  harmony. 

Musical  acoustics,  embracing  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonics,  "beats," 
and  temperaments. 

Principles  and  practice  in  piano-forte  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  square,  grand,  and  upright  piano-forte;  defects  and 
remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  in  reed-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  reed  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  in  pipe-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  pipe  organ ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Regular  practice  in  piano  or  organ  tuning  begins  with  the  first  lesson, 
and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  course.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  each  successive  step  in  the  course  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  practice  corresponding  thereto  is  begun. 
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In  addition  to  our  already  extensive  facilities  for  practical  work  in  the 
piano-tuning  course,  which  consists  of  several  suites  of  rooms  fully 
equipped  with  grand,  square,  and  upright  piano-fortes,  models  of  every 
kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustical  apparatus,  tools,  etc.,  we  have  recently 
added  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  for  this  department 
by  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  of  Boston.  This  organ  contains  pipes  which  represent 
every  method  of  tuning ;  namely,  reeds,  mixtures,  and  every  variety  of 
stop-flue  and  open-flue  pipe,  and  is  complete  in  every  detail.  One  special 
object  in  introducing  so  complete  and  expensive  an  instrument  is  to  afford 
the  pupils  in  the  regular  course  in  organ  playing  the  best  possible  facilities 
for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  their  instru- 
ment, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  all  ordinary  defects  to  which 
the  organ  is  subject.    The  mechanism  is  entirely  open  to  view. 

We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  joint  co-operation  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  organized  piano-forte  manufactories  in  the  world ; 
namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

The  members  of  this  enterprising  firm,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
more  and  better  qualified  tuners  (since  more  than  forty  thousand  pianos 
are  being  manufactured  annually  in  this  country  alone),  have  acceded  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  doors  are  opened  to  members  of  this  depart- 
ment. They  have,  moreover,  arranged  that  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Davis,  shall  become  one  of  the  managers  of  this  department. 

The  students  while  at  the  factory  will  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  Davis,  who  so  arranges  their  work  in  each  department  as  to  give 
them  every  possible  chance  to  become  skilful  and  competent  workmen. 

As  the  above  arrangement  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  intend 
making  tuning  a  profession,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain  grade 
in  the  Conservatory  course  in  connection  with  it,  they  will  be  expected  to 
devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  factory  work. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  practice, 
we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  accomplish  more  in  one 
year  than  is  usually  done  in  three. 

Pupils  may  study  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  exclusively,  and  will  be 
awarded  the  Conservatory  certificate  upon  completion  of  the  same.  The 
full  course  for  graduation  requires  both  piano  and  organ  tuning. 
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Those  who  desire  may  carry  on  both  branches  at  the  same  time,  provid- 
ing their  abiUty  and  progress  in  each  reach  the  required  standing. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau,  we  aid  in  securing  positions  to  ail  who 
complete  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  satisfactorily. 

What  Iranches  of  JlUSIc  ;Shall  {  Itudy? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  study,  as  piano,  organ,  or  voice,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  other  branches.  As  well  might  a  person  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  omit  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  positions  filled  by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers 
throughout  the  country  will  show  such  preparation  greatly  defective.  There 
is  scarcely  one  music  teacher  in  a  hundred,  with  a  good  income,  who  con- 
fines his  efforts  to  a  single  branch.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  person  is 
not  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or 
college  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  principal  branches  of  music,  and  no 
bureau  or  professor  can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a 
person.  Very  few  schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having 
special  teachers  for  the  piano,  voice,  harmony,  and  organ,  and  any  one  can 
see  it  is  not  economy  to  employ  two  or  three  special  teachers  where  one 
competent  teacher  could  do  all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the 
community.  A  teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  and 
musical  theory  will  control  the  field  and  have  double  influence  in  securing 
pupils;  and,  if  he  also  have  a  knojvledge  of  the  organ,  he  will  not  only 
increase  his  usefulness  by  assisting  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to 
his  income. 

•School  of  General  Iiterature  yipiD 
^DvyipiCED  Inglish  Itudies. 

WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal. 

Feeling  the  necessity  before  alluded  to  of  counteracting  the  erroneous 
impression  relative  to  the  incompatibility  of  musical  culture  and  intellectual 
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vigor,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory  has  perfected  arrangements  which 
will  enable  students  of  the  Conservatory  to  pursue,  in  connection  with  their 
music  or  art,  a  course  of  study  in  the  following  departments  :  — 

I.  Department  of  English  Literature,  including  Grammar,  Analysis  and 
Composition,  Rhetoric,  History,  English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science. 

II.  Department  of  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry. 

III.  Department  of  Natural  Sciences,  including  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Astronomy. 

Classes  are  organized  in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  apply  for  instruction  therein.  For  students  who 
are  prepared  for  a  regular  college  course  which  they  wish  to  pursue  in 
connection  with  music,  the  New  England  Conservatory  offers  special 
opportunities,  through  its  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Boston  University,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully  explained  in  the 
University  Year  Book. 

Mr.  Rolfe  will  have  charge  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature. 
The  plan  of  study  is  arranged  in  two  courses,  and  outlined  as  follows  :  — 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

This  course  will  include  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  great  authors,  especially  the  great  poets,  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion due  to  their  rank,  and  specimens  of  their  work  will  be  read,  analyzed, 
and  criticised.  The  minor  authors  will  be  grouped  around  these  represen- 
tative ones,  and  their  works  will  be  more  briefly  described  and  illustrated. 
American  literature  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

The  course  will  be  arranged  to  cover  the  entire  year,  but  the  work  of 
each  term  will  be  essentially  complete  in  itself.  A  printed  syllabus  of  the 
course,  showing  the  work  laid  out  for  each  term,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

This  course  is  designed  both  for  sfudedts,  properly  so  called,  and  for 
persons  (regular  members  of  the  Conservatory  or  not)  who  take  it  only 
as  a  literary  recreation  or  for  guidance  and  help  in  their  private  reading. 
From  the  latter  class  no  study  or  recitation  will  be  required  or  expected ; 
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but  ample  work  will  be  laid  out  for  the  former,  and  those  who  pass  written 
examinations  upon  this  work  will  receive  certificates  to  that  effect. 

A  similar  course,  limited  to  Elizabetha7i  literature  (with  special  attention 
to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  other  leading  writers  of  the  period),  will  be 
arranged,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  should  desire  it. 

The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  $5.00  for  each  term  of  twenty  lessons. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  often  been  asked  to  form  special  classes  in  Boston  for  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  and  other  authors,  but  has  been  obliged  to  decline 
most  of  these  invitations  because  he  had  no  regular  head-quarters  in  the 
city.  His  connection  with  the  Conservatory  obviates  this  difficulty,  and 
hereafter  he  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  classes  in  English  litera- 
ture that  can  meet  there,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon.  The 
work  in  these  classes  may  be  either  elementary  or  suited  to  the  wants  of 
advanced  students,  including  those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  English  literature.  The  terms  for  classes  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  will  be  $10  for  twenty  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  or  ten  les- 
sons of  two  hours  each,  if  the  latter  arrangement  is  preferred.  Special 
terms  will  be  made  for  smaller  classes,  and  also  for  private  instruction. 

During  the  present  year,  Mr.  Rolfe  will  teach  in  no  other  school  in 
Boston. 

Evening  lectures  or  "  talks  "  on  literary  topics  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Rolfe  at  intervals  during  the  year,  free  to  all  students  in  this  department. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many  young 
persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertaking  to  study 
music,  as  they  suppose,  under  safe  and  competent  teachers ;  but  coming  to 
us  after  graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
practice  and  instruction  under  such  teachers  has  been,  in  many  instances, 
almost  wholly  wrong,  and  in  some  cases  worse  than  useless.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  they  omitted  their  music  altogether  until  they  could  find 
competent  instructors.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  parents  and  guardians 
that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and 
the  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the  period  of  youth  and  school  life  is  the 
time  intended  by  the  Creator  for  musical  instruction  ;  and  now  that  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  literary  course  under  experienced  and  able 
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instructors  in  this  department,  simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  in 
this  department,  or  in  art  or  elocution,  a  part  of  the  building,  separated 
from  the  piano  practice  rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
requisite  quiet. 

iCHOOL  OF  lApiGUAGES. 

Of  these  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, they  being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
visited  by  Americans.  The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its 
literature,  and  is  particularly  important  to  the  musical  student,  as  many  of 
the  profoundest  works  on  music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untrans- 
lated, while  its  song  literature  is  the  finest  in  existence.  The  French  is 
every  year  becoming  more  extensively  used  in  good  society;  while  the  Italian 
is,  above  all  others,  the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  that  of  poetry 
and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these  languages 
by  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  at  class  rates,  and  learn 
not  only  how  to  read,  write  and  translate,  but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing 
each  of  these  languages  correctly. 

Lessons  will  be  given  in  classes  or  privately.  The  classes  in  French  and 
German  will  be  limited  to  five  pupils.  There  will  be  special  hours  devoted 
to  the  study  of  elocution  in  the  foreign  languages,  for  those  who  learn  to 
sing  in  these  tongues. 

Lectures  in  German  and  French  are  delivered  every  week,  and  there  will 
be  a  general  class  in  the  grammar  of  those  languages  free  to  all  students 
in  the  School  of  Languages. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
so  that  the  students  may  hive  the  opportunity  of  practising  outside  of  the 
class-room,  thus  augmenting  their  vocabulary  and  getting  that  ease  in  con- 
versing which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recitation-room  alone. 

In  founding  this  School  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory,  every  step 
was  taken  to  insure  its  being  equal  in  excellence  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  Conservatory. 
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Has  been  added  to  enable  those  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of  art, 
independently,  or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  to  secure  the  best 
facilities  under  competent  teachers.  In  order  to  give  all  the  students  the 
advantages  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  lectures  upon  art  will  be  given 
during  the  term.  It  is  desired  that  those  who  go  out  from  the  Conservatory 
shall  find  in  the  generous  culture  which  it  is  our  aim  to  furnish,  that  they 
are  more  thoroughly  equipped  as  teachers  and  workers  than  they  would  be 
with  one  branch  alone.    Certificates  and  Diplomas  awarded. 

Boston  with  its  numerous  studios,  fine  collections,  frequent  exhibitions 
and  art  atmosphere,  is  confessedly  the  centre  for  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  America.    We  aim  to  give  the  best  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

This  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  established  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Smith,  who  for  several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  and  who  as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  has  no  superior. 

He  has  arranged  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  selected  competent  in- 
structors to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  plans.    [Send  for  special  circular.] 


iRAWING  Jim  f  ACTING. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups, — elementary  and 
advanced ;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can  draw  from 
nature. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 
Object-drawing  by  free  hand.    Perspective  by  instruments.  Drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.    Human  figures  from  copies.  Designing 
in  line  and  color.    Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  modelling,  etc.  Tuition 
in  classes,  $20  per  term. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 
Painting  in  water  colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Landscape. 
Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait-drawing  and  painting 
from  life.  Composition,  theory,  and  practice.  Lectures  on  fine  art.  Classes 
in  these  subjects  are  formed.  Frequent  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  on  the  history  and  practice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  are 
given,  to  which  all  students  in  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  are 
admitted.  Tuition  in  classes,  $25  per  term.  Private  lessons  at  reason- 
able  rates 

ADVANCED  PORTRAITURE. 

The  Department  of  Portraiture  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Willard,  of  whom  we  may  say  that,  as  a  draughtsman  and  colorist, 
he  is  without  a  superior  in  this  country. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  thoroughly  establish  the  student  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  portrait  painting.    Tuition  per  term,  $40.  ^  | 

WOOD  CARVING.  1 
A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pursued 
under  competent  instructors. 

ART  EMBROIDEV.Y. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needle-work  during  the  last 
few  years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  It 
is,  in  fact,  painting  in  wools,"  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  Berlin 
work,  as  it  is  also  superior  in  its  results.  Not  only  the  Kensington  (as 
done  in  England)  is  taught  here,  but  Kensington  as  done  in  France, 
chenille  work  in  all  the  natural  tints  of  the  flowers,  portraits  in  silk  from 
photographs,  white  French  initials,  monograms,  black  lace  embroidery, 
Bulgarian,  Moorish,  and  also  the  old  Oriental  work. 

The  Directors  of  the  Conservatory  are  determined  to  make  this  a  School 
of  Fine  Arts  second  to  none  in  America. 
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iOLLEGE  OF  J[USIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
person  of  suitable  proficiency,  is  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  College  of 
Music,  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of  music  with  literary  studies  con- 
duct in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred  as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be 
attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after  four  years  of  further  study  in  music, 
literature,  art  and  science,  with  annual  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost  any  of 
the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages :  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences :  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analyt 
ical  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History^  Literature^  and  Law.  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy :  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  theory  of  Knowledge,  Principles 
of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

For  fuller  information  consult  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,  sent  on 
application. 

ilCHOOL  OF  IlOCUTION         iRACD/ITIC  IrT. 

Samuel  R.  Kelley,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln,  First  Assistant. 

The  whole  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  following  departments :  — 

I.    vocal  technique. 

{a)  Respiration.  (J?)  Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  (c)  Vocal  hygiene 
and  health  principles,  {d)  Disease  of  the  voice.  (<?)  Methods  of  delivery. 
(/)  Location  and  quality  of  tone,    (^g)  Vocal  defects  and  remedies. 
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2.  ELOCUTION. 

{a)  Articulation.  (J?)  EmjDhasis,  pitch,  quantity,  movement,  and  reflection. 
(c)  Qualities  of  the  voice  and  application,    (d)  Analysis. 

3.      RHETORICAL  ORATORY.  \ 

(a)  Forensic  and  j^latform  delivery.  (I?)  Arrangement,  (r)  Forms  of 
climax,  (d)  Contrasts  and  antitheses,  (e)  Rhetoric.  (/)  English  litera- 
ture. 

4.      DRAMATIC  ART. 

(a)  The  emotions  and  passions.  (I?)  Mechanics  and  application  of  ges- 
ture, (c)  Facial  expression,  (d)  Pose  and  counterpoint,  (e)  Mensur  and 
sword  exercise.  (/)  Stage  etiquette,  dress  modes  and  management,  (g) 
Playwrights. 

5.      LYRIC  ART  AND  OPERA. 

(a)  Study  of  the  principal  operas,  (li)  Musical  declamation,  (c)  Expres- 
sion,   (d)  Gesticulation  and  stage  business. 

Attitude  and  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering  of  any 
vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist  who  has  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  jDrinciples  of  dramatic  expression.  Until 
recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
going  abroad  to  foreign  masters.  To  meet  this  want,  becoming  more  and 
more  felt,  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  was  organized.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
instructing  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom  and 
ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture,  and 
eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers  of  eminent  ability 
and  large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
the  day ;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall,  rostrum,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly 
exercises  for  appearing  before  the  public,  to  those  possessing  proficiency 
and  ability,  other  opportunities  are  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable 
feature  to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  public  introduction. 
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TERMS. 

Ten  class  lessons  $15.00 

Ten  private  lessons  20.00 

Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $50,  or 
$200  for  school  year. 

■  Special  course,  six  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $75,  or 
$300  for  school  year. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  in  regular  and  special  course  at 
graduation. 

iCHOOL  OF  tHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the  body 
needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the 
feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

The  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Conservatory,  with 
its  newly  appointed  hall,  offers  a  thoroughly  practical  training  to  the  stu- 
dents.   The  light,  heat  and  ventilation  are  admirable. 

One  half  hour  lesson  daily,  with  use  of  hall  and  apparatus,  $5  per  term. 

For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  $10  per  term. 
Costume  boxes,  $1  per  year. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken  in 
connection  with  both  musical  and  literary  work.  In  fact,  the  student 
cannot  reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  these  other  departments  without 
attention  to  physical  culture. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  each  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health  throughout  the  year. 
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fRADUATIOT^I. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Piano-forte,  Violin,  and  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, are  required  to  take,  in  the  Conservatory,  four  terms  in  Harmony  or 
Counterpoint,  and  four  terms  in  Theory*  of  music. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  are  also  required  to  take,  in  the 
Conservatory,  four  terms  in  Harmony  or  Counterpoint,  four  terms  in  Theory, 
and  one  term  in  Organ  Tuning,  and  are  advised  to  take  church  music. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Voice  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Con- 
servatory, three  terms  in  Harmony,  four  terms  in  Theory  of  music,  and  one 
term  in  Italian.  They  are  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  the 
Director  in  Sight  Singing  at  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  and  are  expected 
to  study  the  piano-forte  at  least  sufficiently  to  master  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  Conservatory  course.  All  candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
sight-singing,  teaching  music  in  public  schools,  and  the  reading  course. 

Those  who  have  taken  Harmony  one  or  more  terms  elsewhere  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  same,  and  continue  the  study  of 
Harmony  or  Counterpoint  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory.  At  the  close  of 
each  term  in  Harmony,  Theory,  and  Counterpoint,  a  written  examination  is 
held,  and  65  per  cent,  is  required  to  pass.  One  week  after  each  examina- 
tion, students  will  apply  to  the  book-keeper  for  a  ''term  certificate,"  which 
will  give  the  number  of  the  term  and  the  percentage  obtained. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  pass  a  final  written  exami- 
nation, whick  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Director  and  six  teachers  or 
Judges  in  the  departments  from  which  they  seek  to  be  graduated ;  and  the 
names  of  the  same,  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  appear 
upon  the  Diploma. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the  courses  as  above  specified 
will  receive  a  Diploma,  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the  Conservatory 
at  least  four  terms.  Those  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  either  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  of  Elocution,  or  of  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  receive 
a  Diploma  of  the  Conservatory. 

Some  students  pursue  one  or  more  courses  with  reference  to  becoming 
thorough  teachers  rather  than  solo  artists.  Such  are  graduated  in  the 
Theory  of  the  branches  taught,  and  receive  a  Diploma. 

*  See  course  of  study  in  Theory,  page  24. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

The  courses  of  study  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  orchestral  instru- 
ments consist  of  six  grades  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ;  namely. 
Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced,  each  division  containing 
two  grades.  On  completion  of  the  Preparatory  Division,  a  "■  preparatory 
certificate  "  will  be  issued  by  the  Director,  passing  the  student  to  the  next 
division.  On  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Division,  together  with  two 
terms  each  of  Harmony  and  Theory,  a  certificate  will  be  granted. 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Harmony  and  Theory  (four  terms 
each),  and  those  who  pursue  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  course  in  either 
Piano  or  Organ  Tuning,  Modern  Languages,  English  Literature,  Reading, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  or  Physical  Culture,  may  receive  a  certificate. 
;  One  exercise  from  the  Certificate  Set  of  each  student  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  will  be  retained  and  become  the  property  of  the  School. 

.  iONSERVATORY  iONCERTS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  culture  afforded  at  the  Conservatory, 
numerous  concerts  have  been  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated  musical  taste,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters,  consisting  of  symphonies  and  selections  from 
modern  writers  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  concertos  and  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  for  the  piano-forte  and  violin,  stringed  quartettes,  songs,  etc.,  are 
performed  by  the  leading  artists  of  Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city. 
They  are  maintained  at  heavy  expense,  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to 
pupils,  who  are  earnestly  advised  to  enjoy  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
Recitals  are  also  given  each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such 
pieces  as  have  been  studied  at  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great 
advantage  to  them,  stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a  creditable  performance 
before  others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment  and  dramatic  action  and 
expression  will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal  students  participating  in 
the  Quarterly  Concerts. 
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During  each  term  a  Quarterly  Concert  is  given  in  Tremont  Temple  or 
Music  Hall,  by  students,  to  which  their  friends  are  invited.  Each  pupil 
who  graduates  is  expected  to  give  one  public  recital  during  the  last  year 
of  study. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  "  Advanced  Division  "  take  part 
in  the  Quarterly  Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who  have 
studied  less  than  one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  excepting  in  cases  of  rare 
talent. 

Another  important  feature  has  recently  been  added  to  the  many  un- 
rivalled advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  namely,  a  weekly 
Soiree  Musicale,  patterned  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in 
Leipzig,  which  have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years,  and  were 
first  originated  by  Mendelssohn  himself  when  he  founded  the  institution. 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the  most 
industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All  the 
teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming 
together  have  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  work  that  each  is  doing.  And  all  are  benefited  thereby, —  the 
teachers  through  a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  their  different 
methods  of  teaching  which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate ;  and  the 
pupils,  through  a  generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  the  very  best  in  their  studies.  An  annual 
"  Souvenir,"  containing  all  the  programs  given  during  the  year,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Iectures  and  Analyses. 

Thirty-five  lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  each  term,  affording  much  valuable  information  and 
instruction ;  also  numerous  lectures  upon  Literature  and  Art. 

Three  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  (piano-forte,  organ, 
and  vocal  works)  are  given  each  term,  at  which  the  performance  of  the 
work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  examination  of  its 
form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its 
distinctive  features  and  peculiar  beauties.    These  have  greatly  aided  the 
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pupils  in  understanding  the  higher  class  of  music,  and  have  prepared  them 
more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their 
personal  experience,  methods,  etc. ;  among  these,  Dr.  Hill,  ex-President  of 
Harvard  University,  Rev.  E.  Nason,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W.  L. 
Gage,  Prof.  Kimpton,  Dr.  Cutter,  Prof.  Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  O.  B.  Brown,  Rev.  W.  C.  Wood,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Alger,  Dudley  Buck,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Miss  Tobey; 
Prof.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  of  Japan;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt;  Rev.  I.  L. 
Hauser,  of  India;  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University;  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Webb,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell,  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  Dr.  M. 
Louisa  Cummings,  Dr.  Clisby,  Rev.  M.  R.  Deming,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton 
Diaz,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon ;  Miss  Goulby,  of  Japan ;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  and  many  others.  Eminent  artists 
have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home  students  with 
selections  from  their  repertoires  and  familiar  talks.  Among  those  whose 
visits  have  left  lasting  impressions  are  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Madame  Materna,  Madame 
Scalchi,  Madame  Brandt,  Mile.  Nevada,  Herr  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Thursby,  and  the  Miller  Royal  Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Rev.  J.  Benson  Hamilton,  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper, 
Prof.  Sharpe ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens,  Greece ;  Mr.  Charles  Barnard, 
of  the  Century^  New  York ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Rev.  Wm.  MacDonald,  John 
Ripley,  of  London,  England,  and  others. 

liBRARiES,  Reading  Rooms,  etc. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  adjoining  Park,  the  Public  Garden,  adorned  with  various 
works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our 
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Students  enjoy  access  without  charge  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  :  The  Library  of  the  Conservatory^  which  contains  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  works,  including  treatises  upon  the 
history  and  science  of  music,  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  composers, 
etc.;  the  State  Library^  containing  over  30,000  volumes,  open  every  day; 
and  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection  is  the  largest 
in  America  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  contains 
nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7,000  of  which  relate 
to  music.  The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open  daily,  and  contains 
over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press,  embracing  not  only  the 
leading  papers  and  magazines  of  America,  but  also  many  choice  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  periodicals.  This  library  also 
contains  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings,  including 
one  of  the  splendid  Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three  were  ever 
issued. 

The  Readifig  Rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may  be 
enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many  opportu- 
nities to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries.  The 
Boston  Art  Museum^  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each  week, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the 
great  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of  Archae- 
ology and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art  Club  also 
gives  an  annual  exhibition,  lasting  through  several  weeks,  where  all  the 
best  new  pictures  are  exhibited.    Tickets  are  secured  to  our  pupils  free. 


Range  of  Itudy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  students  here  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in 
literature,  science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses 
as  may  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  curriculum  of  studies  has  been 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils, 
both  present  and  future.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  our  course  of  study  equal  to 
the  best.  Our  mode  of  classification  is  that  usually  adopted  by  American 
institutions.    It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  tried  and  successful  plan. 
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While  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon  some  regular  course  of 
study,  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required.  Selections  may  be  made 
from  different  courses,  of  such  branches  as  are  regularly  taught,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  wide  range  of  study,  may  thus  be 
pursued. 

I  iOURSE  OF  Re/IDING. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  several  leading 
musicians  and  artists,  and  all  are  encouraged  to  devote  at  least  one  hour 
per  day  to  this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of  study.  It  compre- 
hends the  careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term,  three  in  general  litera- 
ture and  two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of  study.  The 
completion  of  the  same  will  be  duly  credited  upon  the  diploma  or  certifi- 
cate of  the  institution.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes 
as  will  be.  most  likely  to  interest  the  student  and  awaken  a  desire  for 
further  and  more  exhaustive  research.  This  course  of  reading  is  open  to 
all  students  of  music.  A  pamphlet,  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books, 
sent  on  receipt  of  lo  cents  in  stamps. 


lUREAU. 

After  the  technical  difficulties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the  pupil 
has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physician  or 
lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent  it  may  be,  but  unrecognized,  unknown, 
and  without  a  "practice."  The  college  generally  leaves  its  progeny  to  shift 
for  themselves ;  but  the  New  England  Conservatory  has  felt  it  a  duty  to 
institute  a  bureau  of  employment,  which  its  various  connections  have  enabled 
it  easily  to  do,  and  endeavor  to  open  the  path  for  its  more  talented  grad- 
uates. The  diploma  of  graduation  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the 
pupil's  thoroughness ;  but  applications  are  constantly  received  from  many 
sources  asking  the  Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  school  or  town  or 
family,  an  organist  or  singer  for  a  church,  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  an 
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elocutionist  for  seminary  or  college,  etc.,  and  this  most  necessary  branch  is 
systematized,  and  by  its  workings  affords  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the  first 
"launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day  filling 
responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  through  this  bureau. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  strictly 
first-class  teachers,  liberally  educated,  for  school  and  college  positions  ;  men 
as  well,  of  moral  worth,  who  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community.  The  bureau  has  been  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  as  the  supply  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  The 
churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  importance  of 
music  as  a  part  of  worship  and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  this  in  the 
Sabbath-school ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  choristers  and  leaders 
who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congregations,  and  drill  the  young  people  for  this 
service.  Pastors  and  Sunday-school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  en- 
courage the  promising  talent  in  their  respective  charges  to  educate  them- 
selves for  this  work. 

fEf^ERAL  f XERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each  pu- 
pil has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lectures, 
concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  student 
they  are  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Sitigifig  at  Sight. 

Literary  Exercises. 

Lectures  on  Llarmony. 

Art  of  TeacJwig,  Normal  Class,  and  Reciprocal  Lnstruction. 
Questions  and  Answers  07t  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals,  and  Fart-Songs, 

Pupils^  Recitals. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Artists. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 

Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions, 
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Analyses  of  Symphonic  Works ^  Oratorios^  Operas^  etc. 
Analyses  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Vocal  Compositions. 
Organ  Recitals. 

Quarterly  Concerts,  in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple. 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin  Board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on  which 
notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted,  and  students 
are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily,  as  a  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  an  important  exercise. 

jlDCDISSION,  i^L/ISSIFICATIOJ^,  ilLLS,  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is  open  daily 
for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  and,  while  they  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  if  there  is  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all  the  preliminaries, 
such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  and 
those  residing  in  or  near  Boston,  on  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  thus  avoiding  the  rush  which  is  unavoidable  on  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them  to 
a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Conservatory ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  instruction  until  he  has  procured  an  admission  card. 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  students  at  any  stage  of  advancement. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  that 
this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  proficiency  of 
all  new  pupils,  except  beginners,  in  the  various  departments.  Twice  each 
term  a  critical  investigation  is  made  into  the  standing  of  each  pupil ;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  classification  adopted.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  six  grades,  each  grade  being  subdivided  into  three  di- 
visions. Classes  for  the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  limited  to  four  in  each 
grade ;  in  violin  playing  and  cultivation  of  the  voice,  limited  to  four ;  in 
harmony  and  theory,  limited  to  eight  students.  Instructio7i  i7i  the  class  is 
not  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  to  each  scholar,  as  some  affir7n,  but  each  individual 
has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  The  time  and  attention  that  each  student 
receives  is  the  same  that  a  student  receives  in  mathematics  or  the  Ian- 
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guages  at  colleges.  Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher 
directs ;  but  the  lesson  is  a  unit.  Students  are  transferred  to  classes  of 
higher  grades  when  their  proficiency  warrants  it. 


fUITION. 


Per  Term  of  ten  weeks  (2  lessons  per  week),  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

Piano-forte,  Violin,  and  Voice,  first  grade  (classes  of  four),  each     .  $10.00 

The  same,  one  lesson  per  week,  each  6.00 

Piano-forte,  second  grade  (classes  of  four)  i5-oo 

Piano-forte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  (classes  of  four)     .  20.00 

Violin,  second  grade  (classes  of  four)   15.00 

Violin,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  (classes  of  four)  20.00 

Voice,  second  grade  (classes  of  four)  i5-oo 

Voice,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  (classes  of  four)    .    .    .  20.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades  (classes  of  four)  15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  (classes  of  four)  .  .  .  20.00 
Flute  and  all  orchestral  instruments  (see  pp.  21-24),  each  $15.00  and  20.00 

Harmony  15.00 

Theory  15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting  20.00 

Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools  $10.00  and  20.00 

French  and  German  Languages  (classes  of  five)  10.00 

Italian  Language  10.00 

Elocution  (see  page  41)  $15.00  to  300.00 

Sight  singing  $10.00  and  15.00 

English  Branches,  each  5.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  pianos  for  practice  20.00 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture  $5.00  to  10.00 

Fine  Arts  $10.00,  20.00,  and  25.00 

Portraiture,  with  William  Willard  40.00 

Concert  Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression     .  $10.00  to  50.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma  5.00 

Certificate   i.oo 

Graduates  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  recitals. 

Most  students  pursue  two  studies  in  music  in  a  term,  others  three  or  four. 
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CIRCULAR 

OF  THE 


WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Drawing.  WILLIAM  WILLARD,  Portraiture. 

Miss  MARY  E.  CARTER,  Painting,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  China.  JEREMIAH  J.  LYONS,  Wood -carving. 

Mile.  EMILIE  FALLER,  Monochrome  and  Color.  Mrs.  L.  H.  PUTNAM.  Art  Embroidery. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  GATES.  Modeling  Miss  EDITH  POPE,  Curator 


This  special  circular  is  issued  with  the  view  of  giving  general  information 
to  those  who  desire  it  concerning  the  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts,  its 
aims,  courses  of  study,  and  terms  for  instruction;  but  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  diary  of  classes  and  classwork  are  reserved  for  those  who  have 
entered  the  institution  and  are  about  to  commence  their  studies  in  the  school. 
The  school  is  now  firmly  established,  having  had  during  the  three  years  of 
its  existence  a  steadily  increasing  attendance  of  students ;  and  its  enlarged 
corps  of  instructors  is  experienced  and  well  known  in  the  field  of  art  educa- 
tion. They  are  the  best  available,  and  have  been  selected,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  from  the  best  national  art  schools  in  the  world.  The  conduct  of 
the  school  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professional  educators  in  art,  and  none 
others  have  a  voice  in  its  management.  Its  methods  of  study  are  not  an 
imitation  of  any  pre-existing  scheme,  but  are  based  on  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  all  schools  ;  while  some  are  original  in  the  institution,  and  are  the 
latest  development  of  the  subject.  In  order  still  further  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of  teachers,  by 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  William  Willard  for  the  department  of  portraiture,  and 
Mile.  Emilie  Faller  for  the  advanced  studies  in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Willard 
is  too  well  known  by  his  portraits  of  eminent  men  to  need  any  introduction. 


Mile.  Faller  is  a  native  of  Paris,  a  pupil  of  Chaplin  and  Fleury,  and  has  had 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  an  exhibitor  in  the  French  Salon  eight  times. 
Miss  Adelaide  Gates,  in  charge  of  the  modeling,  has  just  returned  from  pro- 
tracted studies  abroad  under  some  of  the  great  masters. 

The  school  is  intended  for  the  art  students  of  the  whole  continent,  and  is 
the  only  art  school  in  the  world  where  the  comforts  of  a  home  are  provided  in 
the  same  buildings  as  the  opportunities  for  study,  thus  meeting  a  great  and 
long-felt  want  for  those  who  come  from  great  distances  to  study  in  the 
metropolis  of  art  education. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Art  Museum,  Art  Club,  and  other  courses  of 
instruction  and  art  culture,  will  always  be  available  to  the  students.  A  course 
of  reading  for  art  students  has  been  arranged  and  published  by  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  the  library  of  the  institution  is  always  accessible  without  cost  to  our 
students. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  offer  a  professional  education  in  the 
fine  arts  for  those  whose  tastes  or  talents  prompt  them  to  select  this  subject 
of  study,  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  professional  schools  give  to  the 
lawyer,  physician,  or  theologian.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  art  education,  both  in  methods  of  study  and  in  the  importance  and 
value  attached  to  great  skill  in  art. 

In  the  old  countries,  national  art  schools  have  been  established,  and  sup- 
ported with  unlimited  resources,  as  a  necessary  and  profitable  investment  to 
develop  the  genius  of  their  respective  citizens.  In  the  United  States,  no  such 
provision  exists ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  seek  an  art  education  in 
foreign  countries,  which  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  here.  Private  or 
corporate  action  must  supply  this  deficiency;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
servatory to  profit  by  the  best  experience  of  the  artistic  nations,  and  to  offer 
an  art  education  here,  which  shall  be  as  thorough  and  complete  as  can  be 
found  in  other  countries,  so  that  a  student  may  study  art  without  being 
expatriated.  In  some  methods  of  study,  notably  that  of  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  advanced  drawing  by  class  exercises  and  demonstrations,  which  has 
been  introduced  and  developed  in  this  country  by  the  Conservatory  School  of 
Art,  American  art  education  has  taken  a  prominent  lead  in  advance  of  the 
older  countries.  This  method  will  be  further  developed  and  perfected,  by 
skilful  and  experienced  teachers,  in  the  courses  of  studies  in  the  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  schools  of  the  Conservatory. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  have  already  made  some 
advance  in  art  study  to  practise  particular  branches  under  the  advice  and 
help  of  the  instructors  ;  and  by  such  the  class  exercises  will  not  be  required. 
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For  others,  whose  progress  has  not  been  so  great,  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
mstruction  in  principles  and  processes  is  provided,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
beginners  and  those  who  have  been  previously  taught  on  superficial  or 
pernicious  methods.  To  this  plan  of  instruction,  students  may  trust  them- 
selves with  perfect  confidence  in  the  final  results ;  for  it  has  been  the  fruits 
of  long  and  extensive  experience,  that  has  been  cognizant  of  the  best  efforts 
made  in  the  artistic  countries,  and  has  tested  them  in  the  class-room  and 
studio. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY, 

The  courses  of  study  are  grouped  in  three  divisions, —  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling, —  either  of  which  may  be  taken  up  on  first  entry  into  the  school  by 
those  who  desire  instruction  in  one  department  alone,  if  competent.  Begin- 
ners, and  those  who  study  with  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  of  art, 
should  first  enter  the  drawing-school,  passing  through  it  to  the  painting- 
school,  and  complete  their  training  in  the  school  of  sculpture, —  keeping 
up  their  practice  of  previous  years  in  drawing  and  painting  by  the  home-work, 
which  is  an  original  feature  in  the  Conservatory  scheme  of  art  education. 

Subjects  are  taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  the  practice 
required  to  carry  this  instruction  into  effect  is  pursued  under  careful  indi- 
vidual teaching.  Students  will  select  the  lectures  to  be  attended  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor,  who  will  be  always  available  to  those  who  need 
advice  as  to  their  studies.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  will 
be  expected  to  produce  one  exercise  in  each  subject  practised  in  the  school 
which  they  attend,  whether  of  drawing,  painting,  or  modeling,  and  will  be 
examined  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  a  certificate.  One  exercise  from  the 
certificate  set  of  each  student  will  be  retained,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  school.  After  passing  through  the  three  schools,  the  diploma  of  the  Con- 
servatory will  be  awarded.  Other  students  may  elect  to  go  through  the 
course,  or  pursue  one  or  more  branches  only,  and  they  may  offer  themselves 
for  examination,  if  they  wish ;  but  they  will  not  be  required  or  expected  to  do 
so,  unless  they  desire  certificates. 

GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  demand  which  the  school  seeks  to  supply  is  for  a  thorough  training 
in  fine  art,  and  the  opportunity  to  study  and  practise  certain  departments  of 
it,  by  those  who  require  sound  instruction  professionally,  or  wish  to  receive 
competent  assistance  in  perfecting  their  talents  in  any  special  subject  or 
direction. 

Industrial  drawing  merely  is  not  the  aim  of  the  school,  that  being  already 
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provided  for  by  cities  and  the  State  for  mechanics  and  artisans  in  gratuitous 
evening  classes,  where  mechanical  and  elementary  free-hand  exercises  are 
pursued. 

Nor  is  normal  instruction  only  offered ;  for  that  is  also  available  without 
cost  to  the  few  who  may  require  it  alone.  The  Conservatory  school  will  give 
a  more  thorough  training  than  can  be  obtained  in  industrial  or  gratuitous 
schools,  by  employing  the  highest  and  most  experienced  teachers,  and,  thus 
economizing  the  time  of  the  students,  enable  them  to  reach  the  best  results  of 
study  more  profitably  to  themselves,  and  secure  a  greater  reward  for  their  art 
powers  in  practical  life  afterwards. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING 

Drawing  from  models,  objects,  casts,  and  plant  forms,  in  outline. 
Shading  from  the  same  with  stump  and  crayon. 
Drawing  from  memory,  time  sketching,  and  designing. 
Study  of  historical  ornament  and  botanical  analysis  of  plants. 
Study  of  details  of  the  human  figure,  and  of  animal  form. 

INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING. 

Linear  perspective,  practice,  and  theory. 
Plane  and  solid  geometry,  shadows. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  elements  and  processes  of  drawing 
taught  by  well-illustrated  class  lectures  and  demonstrations  made  before  the 
students,  and  also  by  individual  instruction  in  drawing  from  objects,  casts, 
and  from  nature.  It  is  elastic,  to  meet  the  requirements  and  attainments  of 
each  student  on  entering  the  school  ;  and' those  who  require  more  practice  in- 
one  branch  than  another  will  be  given  the  opportunity  required.  Students 
who  go  through  the  regular  course  of  lectures  and  diploma  exercises,  with  a 
view  of  becoming  teachers,  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
for  a  teacher's  certificate.  With  others,  the  examination  and  subjects  of  study 
are  optional,  and  may  be  determined  by  each  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructors. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

PAINTING  IN  WATER-COLORS. 

Studies  in  monochrome  from  model,  casts,  and  drapery. 

Flower  and  foliage,  from  growing  plants  and  approved  examples. 

Still  life  and  objects  from  nature,  grouped  with  backgrounds. 

Landscape-painting,  in  color  and  monochrome. 

Aerial  perspective,  shadows  and  reflections. 

Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  original  compositions. 
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PAINTING  IN  OIL. 

Monochrome  from  casts  of  human-figure  subjects. 
Groups,  compositions  of  form  and  color  in  still  life,  drapery,  objects. 
Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  original  compositions. 
Study  of  the  head  ;  from  the  antique  in  monochrome. 
Landscape,  figure,  and  from  nature  in  color,  and  flower-painting  from 
examples  in  nature. 

PORCELAIN-PAINTING. 

A  special  class  in  porcelain-painting  will  be  formed,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  desire  instruction. 

Instruction  in  sketching  and  painting  from  nature  forms  the  basis  of  the 
course,  time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memory  being  weekly  exercises. 

Advanced  instruction  and  practice  in  composition  and  harmony  on  large 
subjects  is  also  provided  for.  Study  of  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  por- 
traiture, both  in  oil  and  water-color,  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
scheme. 

Examinations  for  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  ;  optional  with  other  students. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING. 

Modeling  in  clay  of  ornament  from  casts. 

"  "       "  animal  from  casts. 

The  human  figure,  from  the  antique  and  nature. 
Reducing  and  enlarging  subjects  from  prints  and  photographs. 
Modeling  original  designs  for  terra-cotta. 
Anatomical  studies,  in  the  round  and  on  the  flat. 
Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  modeling  from  dictation. 
Study  of  bas-relief,  alto-relief,  busts  and  statuettes. 

The  course  in  sculpture  will  include  not  only  the  practical  part  of  model- 
ing in  clay  of  subjects  from  the  antique  and  nature,  but  the  history  of 
sculpture  and  schools  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Drawing  in  charcoal  from  the  cast  and  living  model  forms 
also  a  part  of  the  practice  in  the  School  of  Sculpture.  Original  studies  of  the 
head  and  figure  in  bas-relievo,  alto-relievo,  and  the  round,  busts  and  statuettes 
from  the  model,  to  be  made  at  regular  intervals  in  the  course.  Composition 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  designs  for  objects  in  the  round,  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  instruction  given  in  this  school. 

Examination  for  certificate,  optional,  at  the  end  of  the  year's  course. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY   IN  OIL. 

The  human  head  from  life. 

Tone  vakies,  Hght  and  shade,  in  black-and-white. 

"      "       "  three  colors. 

"      "       "  full  palette. 

The  figure,       "  "  black-and-white. 

"      "       "  three  colors. 

"      "       "  full  palette. 

CLASS  HOURS  AND  TUITION. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  lo  A.M.  to  12  M.   Tuition,  $40  per  term. 

Close  personal  attention  will  be  given  to  each  student,  during  the  hours 
of  study,  by  the  principal ;  and  familiar  talks  upon  the  subject  of  art  will  be 
frequent,  particularly  upon  points  touching  the  specialty  of  portraiture. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

STUDIES. 

Drawing  from  the  flat. 
"         "      "  antique. 

CLASS  HOURS  AND  TUITION. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  8  to  10  A.M.    Tuition,  $40  per  term. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pursued 
under  competent  instructors.    Tuition,  $20  per  term. 

ART  EMBROIDERY. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needlework  during  the  last  few 
years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  (In 
Berlin  work,  each  stitch  has  its  model  in  the  copy,  and  not  a  single  original 
idea  is  required  to  have  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  worker.  In  art  needle- 
work, the  copy  gives  only  outlines  ;  and  these  must  be  filled  in  and  colored, 
not  only  by  the  worker's  finger,  but  by  her  mind.)  It  is,  in  fact,  "  painting  in 
wools,"  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  Berlin  work,  as  it  is  also  superior  in 
its  results.  Not  only  the  Kensington  (as  done  in  England)  is  taught  here,  but 
Kensington  as  done  in  France,  chenille  work  in  all  the  natural  tints  of  the 
flowers,  portraits  in  silk  from  photographs,  white  French  initials,  monograms, 
black  lace  embroidery,  Bulgarian,  Moorish,  and  also  the  old  Oriental  work. 
Tuition,  $10  per  term. 
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CLASS  HOURS  AND  TUITION. 

DAY-CLASSES. 

Schools  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling. 
First  Class. 

Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  A.M.  to  12  M.  ;  and  i  to  4  P.M. 
Fees,  $20  and  $25  per  term,  payable  in  advance. 

Second  Class. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  A.M.  to  12  M. ;  and  i  to  4  P.M. 
Fees,  $15  and  $17  per  term. 

EVENING-CLASSES. 

Schools  of  Drawing  and  Modeling. 
First  Class. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  7  to  9  P.M. 
Fee,  $10  per  term,  for  three  evenings  per  week. 
"     $5        "         "    one  evening  " 

Second  Class. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7  to  9  P.M. 
Fee,  $10  per  term,  for  two  evenings  per  week. 

"     $5        "  "  one  evening  " 

Students  will  not  be  entered  for  the  second  classes  until  the  first  classes 
are  filled. 

There  will  be  no  evening-classes  in  the  School  of  Painting. 

Programmes  of  study  and  synopses  of  class  lectures  and  demonstrations 
will  be  posted  in  each  studio. 

The  evening-classes  are  so  organized  that  Conservatory  students  in  music 
and  other  branches  may  attend  one  or  more  courses  on  one  evening  each 
week,  which  will  be  complete  in  themselves,  in  one  year's  study. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  art,  or  who  do  wish  to  study  particular  branches,  special  classes 
of  not  more  than  six  students  will  be  formed.  Instruction  to  be  given  twice  a 
week  in  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 

Subjects  of  Study  :  Perspective  ;  Object-drawing ;  Light  and  Shade, 
with  stump,  brush,  or  crayon  ;  Elementary  and  Applied  Design  ;  Sketching 
with  Pencil  or  Brush  ;  Painting  in  Oil  or  Water-colors  ;  Landscape,  Portrait- 
ure, Porcelain-painting,  etc. 

Fee,  $15  per  term. 
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SATURDAY  CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  classes  are  so  designed  as  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  both  artistic  and  industrial, 
for  the  instruction  of  public  school  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  ; 
of  special  teachers  in  high-schools  and  in  evening-schools  ;  and  of  super- 
vision of  drawing. 

Morning  class.  Drawing,  9  A.M.  to  12  M. 

"  "     Painting,  9  A.M.  to  12  M. 

Afternoon  "     Industrial  Drawing,  i  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  necessity  of  adding  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  to  the  course  for  teachers.  The  subjects  studied 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first,  or  elementary,  part,  suitable  for  the 
instruction  of  a  class  of  mechanics  and  artisans  in  a  manufacturing  city  when 
commencing  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  evening-schools ;  the 
second,  or  advanced,  being  such  as  these  same  students  might  desire  to  study 
during  their  second  year  of  attendance. 

Fee,  per  term  of  ten  weeks,  for  each  class,  $10. 

CALENDAR. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  Thursday,  September  10,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1885. 

The  WINTER  TERM  begins  Monday,  November  23,  1885,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1886. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  February  8,  and  closes  Satur- 
day, April  17,  1886. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  19,  and  closes  Saturday, 
June  26,  1886. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms;  of  three  days  between  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms;  of  three 
days  at  Christmas  ;  and  of  three  days  between  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Fast  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

MATERIALS  FOR  STUDY. 

All  instruments  and  materials  used  in  study  must  be  provided  by 
students.  Some  articles  are  kept  in  stock  in  the  Conservatory,  and  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices  charged  in  the  stores  to  professional  customers.  Every 
student  is  provided  with  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  drawing-boards,  materials, 
etc.,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the  key. 

Correspondence  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  school  should  be 
addressed  to 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Tuition  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  after  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  excepting  for  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  term  no  allowance  will  be 
made,  and  none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for  the  whole  or  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or  three 
from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conservatory,  can  be  accommodated  at 
his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Conservatory  without  charge. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or  from 
one  class  to  another  (changes  will  not  be  made  from  one  study  to  another 
or  from  one  teacher  to  another  during  the  term),  must  be  attended  to 
invariably  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  and  not  with  teachers. 

Home  Iep/irtment. 

Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms,  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50, 
$7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to  choice  of  room.  A  few  rooms 
extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  $8.00,  $8.50,  and  $9.00.  No  additional  charge 
for  light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.    Plain  washing,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Use  of  Piano,  $15.00  per  term;  when  used  by  two  students,  $7.50  each. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Beginning 
OF  each  Term  for  the  Whole  Term.  Students  leaving  during  term- 
time,  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  sickness,  which  must  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  forfeit  all 
payments,  and  no  deductions  are  made  for  temporary  absence. 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring  longer 
time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  highest  and 
most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will  allow  a  discount 
of  six  per  cent,  on  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.  To  those  residing 
in  the  Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room  rent,  and  tuition, 
when  two  or  more  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents  when  more  than 
two  studies  are  taken. 

Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Conservatory  store  9k  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check  or 
draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourje'e,  Dir. 
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Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible.    Two  persons  usually  occupy  one  room. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  Avith  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair  mat- 
tresses, bedspring,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs  and  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  napkin- 
ring,  all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  /oose-fitting  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking  dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 

The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the  same. 

A  limited  number  of  young  ladies  may  pay  a  small  part  of  their  expenses 
by  working  one  or  more  hours  each  day  under  the  direction  of  the  Steward. 

On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either  a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for 
the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies  arriving  in  the  night  can  come 
directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find  accommodations.  Ring  the  bell,  and 
the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all  night,  will  respond. 

Calls  on  the  ladies,  by  friends  who  are  not  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  during  their  recreation  hours. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department,  excepting  the  parlors, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director.  No  visitors  admitted  on 
Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institution  are  invited. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  office,  and  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  "What  is  the  total  expense 
of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  a  year  ? " 

This  question  can  be  answered  only  in  a  general  way,  because, — 

I.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open  to 
our  students,  necessitating  a  fixed  rate  of  tuition  for  each.  One  student 
may  elect  piano,  voice,  and  harmony ;  another,  piano  and  organ ;  another, 
voice  and  art ;   another,  elocution  and  English  branches ;  another,  voice 
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and  the  Italian  language ;  another,  painting  and  art  embroidery,  etc.  Any 
combination  of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged  for,  and 
only  what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect,  the  Conservatory  differs 
from  literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches,  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students,  and 
the  ''grade  "  can  be  determined  only  after  an  examination  by  the  Director 
or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  home  department,  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of  rooms, 
which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been  designed  for 
a  family  hotel  with  suites,  and  large  and  small  apartments  for  different 
classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 

For  a  beginner  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of  the 
lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about  as 
follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board,  are  $4.50,  5.00,  5.50,  6.00,  6.50, 
7.00,  and  7.50  per  week)  :  — 

Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00 j  second, 

$15.00 ;  four  terms,  say  $50.00  $50.00 

Tuition:  Voice,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00;  second, 

$15.00;  four  terms,  say  50.00  50.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50,  four  terms.  .    .    .      30.00  30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  at  $4.50  or  $7.50     .    .    180.00  300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  yearly  estimate  12.00  12.00 

Sheet  Music  (estimated)   .      10.00  10.00 

$332.00  $452.00 

Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and 
are  advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year; 
in  which  case,  add  $15  for  each  study  to  the  yearly  estimate,  as  the 
charge  for  tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  con- 
nection with  piano  and  voice,  another  study  may  be  pursued  according  to 
the  election  of  the  student  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add 
to  the  above  estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade),  who  takes 
piano,  voice,  and  harmony,  or  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as  above  :  — 
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Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  in  the  year,   $80.00  $80.00 
"        Voice,       "         20.00;       "  "  "       80.00  80.00 

"        Harmony,"         15.00;       "  "  "        60.00  60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,        "  7-5o;       "  "  "       30.00  30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  @  $4.50  or  $7.50,  .    .    180.00  300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  yearly  estimate,  12.00  12.00 

Sheet  Music  (estimated),   10.00  10.00 

$452.00  $572.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cost  of  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made  by 
selecting  studies  desired  at  prices  fixed  in  general  list  or  will  be  furnished  on 
application.    Yearly  bills  discounted  6^0  when  paid  in  advance.    See  page  ^i. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  near  vicinity. 
If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about 
$1.50  each  per  week.  The  Director  is  able  oftentimes  to  direct  students  of 
limited  means  to  places  where  they  can  work  a  part  of  each  day,  and 
thus  provide  for  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  Board  and  rooms  can  be 
obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $9.00  a  week.  The  Director 
has  always  at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  gentleman  patrons. 

f HE  iAFfe. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  lesson 
hours  keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafd  has  been  opened, 
where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students  may 
have  rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  caf^,  if  they 
prefer  so  to  do.  This  feature  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our  patrons 
and  friends. 

Regul/itions. 

The  students  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  expected  to  be, 
in  a  very  liberal  sense,  self-governed.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  the 
privileges  and  protection  of  the  Institution,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity 
to  its  plans  and  arrangements,  as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
prieties and  courtesies  belonging  to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal 
restrictive  regulations  are  few,  and  those  who  think  they  cannot  conform 
thereto  are  advised  not  to  come. 
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OCIETY. 


Parents  often  write  us,  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  daughters  to 
Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led  into  undesirable  com- 
pany. We  can  now  say,  emphatically,  yes.  We  are  not  willing  to  subject 
our  pupils  to  the  restrictions  of  a  penal  institution.  But  we  can  guarantee 
that  our  Home  and  all  of  its  surroundings  are  absolutely  pure  and  healthy. 
Satisfactory  references  are  required  of  all  pupils  who  enter  the  Home. 
And  as  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Conservatory  cannot  exercise  the  necessary 
watch-care  over  students  in  city  boarding-houses^  ladies  coming  from  a  distance 
will  live  in  the  Institution  ;  or,  if  in  hofnes  selected  and  approved  by  parents  or 
guardians^  it  must  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Parents 
sometimes  embarrass  wholesome  administration  by  granting,  through  cor- 
respondence, without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  indulgences  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  and  Faculty,  are  detrimental  to  the 
student's  progress.  The  Director  invites  direct  correspondence  upon  all 
matters  which  relate  to  the  well-being  of  students,  while  under  the  care  of 
the  Institution.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under  the  direct  personal 
oversight  of  the  Director,  the  Preceptress,  the  Resident  Physician,  and 
several  lady  teachers.  The  management  is  that  of  a  Christian  family. 
The  highest  motives  are  appealed  to  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for 
emulation,  so  that  we  believe  the  moral  nature  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  is  cared  for ;  and  parents  can  have  fullest  assurance  that  their 
daughters  are  in  safe  hands. 


The  introduction  this  season  of  the  most  approved  systems  of  steam 
heat  and  electric  light  removes  from  the  main  building  all  fires  and  gas, 
and  places  the  control  of  both  systems  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer,  in  a 
separate  fire-proof  structure,  thus  preventing  all  possibility  of  accident 
from  those  sources. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  equal  facilities  to  put 
out  a  fire,  or  for  escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control.  Our  con- 
viction is  based  on  these  facts  :  — 
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I.  The  structure  of  the  building,  every  part  accessible,  and  walls  sub- 
stantial. 2.  Its  location,  park  in  front,  open  space  in  rear,  adjacent  to  no 
other  building.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire  apparatus,  five  fire  plugs,  steam 
engines,  chemical  engine,  elevator,  fire  escape,  near  by.  4.  Its  internal 
arrangements,  three  stairways,  fire  escapes,  hydrants,  hose,  hand  grenades, 
fire  extinguishers  on  every  floor,  alarm  bells  in  every  room  and  hall,  and 
district  alarm  telegraph,  all  communicating  with  the  office.  5.  Home  fire 
department,  well  organized,  has  responded  to  test  alarm  in  thirty-five  sec- 
onds, full  force. 

With  these  ample  arrangements^  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire 
could  get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these 
appliances,  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe 
management. 

IHEET  JlUSIC  iEPARTMEKT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assortment  of 
the  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  is 
supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally  established 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since  been 
enlarged,  and,  for  some  time  past,  teachers  and  seminaries  have  received 
their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The  facilities  which  it  possesses 
for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  unrivalled.  The  teachers  employed  in  the 
Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  in  their 
profession  ;  and  the  studies  and  pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  a  true  musical  feeling  in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided 
into  a  regular  and  progressive  series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult ;  and  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  approved  and  standard 
compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory, 
etc.,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and 
all  such  orders,  whether  by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of 
large  experience,  are  furnished  to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 
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f  HE  Musical  iABiNET. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  development, 
and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  universally  rec- 
ognized. America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  swch  collection,  similar  to 
those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centres,  where  the 
student  of  music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instruments,  books, 
charts,  etc.,  of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science 
in  the  different  ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been  started  in  the 
Conservatory,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  and  models, 
including  some  very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  man- 
uscripts, charts,  etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  representing,  to  some 
extent,  the  music  of  almost  every  country.  These  specimens  have  proven 
invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and  College  of  Music, 
especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  There  seems  no  more  appro- 
priate place  for  such  a  collection  than  in  a  city  where  so  much  attention 
is  given  to  musi-cal  culture  as  here,  and  in  connection  with  this  largest  of 
all  Conservatories  and  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University.  In  the 
interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tributions shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world ; 
contributions  will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  the  gift  of  such  a  donor. 
A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  was  constructed  at 
his  well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
During  the  year  several  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet. 
Among  them  a  piano  of  the  year  1782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano- 
making  in  this  country,  as  it  was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas 
Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was  the  key  to  his  career  in  piano-making. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical  Herald  of  March,  1884.  This  year,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Shuji  Izawa,  Director  of  the  Musical  Institute  of 
Japan,  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  instruments  has  been  presented  to  the 
Conservatory  by  the  Japanese  Government.  These  instruments  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  World's  Exposition,  and  attracted  consider- 
able attention. 
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iONSERVATORY  IX/IMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become  cer- 
tificated examiners  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where  they 
teach,  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  pass  the  prescribed  examinations, 
and  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Conservatory 
without  further  examination,  and  to  the  grade  designated  in  the  certificate. 
These  certificates  will  be  issued  covering  the  first  four  grades.  The  other 
grades  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory ;  and,  on  their  completion, 
the  student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate  with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 

The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who  want  to 
complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  who  have  not 
the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could  spend  one  or 
more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near  home  to  pursue  pre- 
paratory studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their  Conservatory  course. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  Director  has  devised  the  above  plan,  which  he  is 
sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval.  Former  graduates  of  the  Conser- 
vatory are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Director  in  regard  to  becoming  ex- 
aminers, and  students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
informed  of  the  nearest  authorized  examiners. 


ENERAL  INFORM/ITIOPI. 


Time  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our  course 
of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  accomplish  in 
three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  complete. 

Begin  with  the  Term. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  for  their  advantage  to 
be  present  at  the  commencement ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted  until  the 
middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular  fee.  Pupils 
will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term,  or  the  unexpired 
portion  of  it. 

Reduced  Fares. —  Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  which  our  students 
can  secure  commutation  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  suburban  towns. 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their 
baggage  at  the  depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving 
by  the  morning  or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  need 
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not  go  to  hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is  within  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  stations  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

Letters.—  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  care  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Concerts. —  Concerts  are  arranged  by  the  Director,  to  which  an  admission 
fee  will  be  charged,  and  students  taking  part  in  the  same  may  be  permitted 
to  have  tickets  on  sale  for  their  friends,  the  entire  proceeds  from  which  may 
be  credited  to  them  in  payment  for  tuition  in  the  Conservatory.  Students, 
however,  cannot  be  allowed  to  arrange  for  public  concerts  without  con- 
sulting the  Director. 

Church  Privileges. —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations,  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty-four 
students  has  recently  been  organized  for  one  of  the  leading  churches,  with 
salaries  for  each ;  other  churches  will,  we  trust,  soon  follow. 

Evening  Classes. —  Evening  classes  are  held  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  vocal 
culture,  sight-singing,  and  orchestral  instruments,  drawing,  painting,  etc. 

Organ  Practice. —  There  are  eleven  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  students' 
use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  cents 
per  hour. 

Pianos. —  Gentlemen  can  rent  good  seven-octave  pianos  at  from  $15  to 
$18  a  quarter,  and  they  often  find  pianos  in  houses  where  they  board,  the 
use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Director  will  gladly 
assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so  desired.  The  pianos  of 
Briggs  &  Co.,  Chickering  &  Sons,  Decker  &  Son,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano 
Co.,  Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  W.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and 
Albert  Weber,  are  used  in  the  Conservatory. 

Register. —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and  per- 
sons wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  can  do 
so  by  entering  their  names.    Please  notify  when  address  is  changed. 

Consultation. —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected  with 
the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attainments 
or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.    Consultation  free  in  all  cases. 

Address. —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  information  will  be  care- 
ful to  address  their  letters  to  "  E.  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory 
OF  Music,  Boston."  Our  letters  have  often  fallen  into  other  hands,  when 
otherwise  directed. 
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Students  can  receive  the  new  illustrated  Calendar  to  send  to  friends  by 
applying  at  the  office.  Names  and  addresses  may  be  given  of  persons 
interested  in  music,  and  calendars  will  be  sent  to  them  postpaid. 

iOWER  OF  ilUSIC. 

Musical  genius  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing  forces 
of  the  age,  enter  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful  power.  There 
is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the  truth  home  to  the  heart. 
In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds  the  intellect  dull  to  receive  the 
truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond  to  the  same  truth  presented  in 
song.  And  where  prejudice  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and  prepare  the  way  on  a  mighty 
scale.  This  is  true  already,  in  the  case  of  one  great  and  influential  people, 
whose  entire  school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  system  of 
music,  introduced  by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behind 
this  work,  favors  it,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreign 
fields,  who  shall  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerous 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these  efforts 
thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work  to  the  largest 
practical  possibility.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We  appeal 
to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident  assurance 
that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  commend  itself  to 
their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already  done,  assist  in 
making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in, 
and  liberality  toward  educational  enterprises, —  who  will  see  that  it  is  used 
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in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  olden  days,  great  fortunes 
were  left  to  build  up  family  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the  secular  press  asks. 
What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make }  If  nothing  is  given  for 
educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise  of  the  community  is  ex- 
pressed, while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  meanness  is  attributed  to  the 
modern  Croesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opinion  is  now  the  ally  of  great 
institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give  their  money  for  the  public 
good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and  Greenwood  are  out  of  date, 
for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  charitable  endowments,  thus  building 
monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure 
of  the  pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  public  good. 

T/ie  corporate  name  of  the  institution  is  "  JVew  England  Conservatory 
of  Music^^^  to  which  all  donatio7is  or  bequests  should  be  made, 

FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music   the  sum  of  dollars^  to  be  appro- 

priated by  them  and  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  i?tterests  of  the  institution. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum  of 

dollars^  to  be  safely  invested  by  the 
Trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  insti- 
tution semi-annually,  to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Fund. 
(^Salaries  of  Teachers),  or  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  fifteen  Schools  (see 
Calendar),  may  be  inserted  i?i  the  place  of  Scholarship  Fund  as  dofiors  may 
elect. 

The  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  explains 
the  excellent  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  :  — 

"  Whereas,  By  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  the  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  friendships  formed  during  our  student  days  here, 
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and  by  drawing  more  closely  the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and  her, 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  aid  in  the  true  progress  of  the  art  of  music, 
not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may 
enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  path  she  opens,  thus  spreading  before  us  a 
work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  As  the  standard  of  musical  knowledge  becomes  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  country,  new  and  higher  demands  will  be  made  upon  us,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  the  formation  of  free  scholarships,  prize 
scholarships,  and  prizes  in  aid  of  struggling  talent,  and  the  foundation  of 
endowed  professorships ;  therefore 

'■^  Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  association  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  art  of  Music,  and  thus  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater." 

The  first  clause  of  the  foregoing  preamble  explains  the  social  objects  of 
this  association,  expressing  the  desire  and  intent  of  keeping  up,  in  after 
years,  the  friendships  and  acquaintances  formed  during  the  days  of  pupilage 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  enjoyment  and  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  way 
of  fraternal  gatherings  of  the  members,  reunions,  etc.,  the  pleasure,  stimu- 
lus, and  encouragement  derived  from  intercourse  with  congenial  and  sympa- 
thetic associates,  are  incalculable. 

The  second  class  shows  the  higher  and  nobler  design  of  assisting 
struggling  talent  to  gain  a  desired  and  requisite  knowledge  of  music,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  take  prominent  and  honored  positions  in  their 
profession. 

f  HE  IeNEFICENT  iOCIETY. 

In  former  editions  of  our  calendar,  appeals  have  been  made  for  a  Loan 
Fund  for  the  benefit  of  needy  but  worthy  students  of  music  and  art,  hun- 
dreds of  w^hom  apply  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  every  year  for  a 
little  supplementary  help  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  courses  of  study. 
These  appeals  have  at  last  been  answered  by  the  formation  of  the  Benefi- 
cent Society  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  many  of  Boston's  best  known  and  most  philanthropic 
ladies,  and  will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  membership  fee  is  $2,  with  annual  dues  thereafter  of  $2.  Life- 
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membership  is  $30,  and  honorary  membership  $50.  The  privileges  of 
membership  are  open  alike  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  the  students 
aided  come  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  this  society  opens  its 
doors  for  memberships  and  donations  from  the  philanthropic  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  is  president  of  the  society. 
All  inquiries  for  information,  and  all  applications  for  membership,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Potter,  224  West  Canton 
Street,  Boston.  The  legal  title  is  The  Beneficent  Society  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  which  all  donations  and  bequests 
should  be  made. 

Societies. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  in  the  Conservatory  Home, 
—  the  Hyperion  and  the  Hesperion.  They  have  for  their  object  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  the  discussion  of  educational  and  general  topics, 
the  cultivation  of  a  finer  literary  taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  har- 
mony and  friendly  relations  among  the  ladies  of  the  Conservatory.  Their 
specific  aim- in  helpful  work  is  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  to  enable 
them  to  assist  their  own  members  in  securing  the  best  advantages  of  the 
school.  They  will  also  have  some  outside  missionary  work  of  a  definite 
character. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  recently  been  organized  by  the  students.  Sec- 
retaries have  been  elected  from  their  number  representing  each  of  the 
great  denominational  missionary  organizations.  Correspondence  is  opened, 
and  information  is  secured  concerning  the  workings  of  each  organization 
and  the  fields  occupied.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused;  and  the  young  ladies, 
when  they  return  to  their  homes,  become  centres  of  interest  and  influence 
in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 

Mew  iHAPEL  AND  iECTURE  Iall. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  life-long 
interest  in  Christian  learning  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  substantial 
ways,  the  Conservatory  chapel  and  lecture  hall  is  being  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  his  generous 
thought  in  making  provision  for  present  and  future  generations  of  students. 
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DIPLOMAS  AWARDED  IN  1885. 


Annie  Estelle  Adams.* 

Evangeline  M.  Lancaster.  P 

Mae  Harris  Anson.* 

Nellie  Emeline  Lard.  V 

Ella  Maria  Archer.* 

Anna  Sprague  Littlefield.* 

Jessie  Warren  Bell.* 

Lu  Macomber.* 

James  E.  Bagley.  T 

Bertha  Elizabeth  Meriam.* 

Elizabeth  Bagot.  P 

Francis  Mueller,  Jr.  lf§ 

Margaret  Baker.  § 

John  Augustine  O'Shea.  If 

Ethel  Boright.  P 

Otto  W.  G.  Pfefferkorn.  P 

Alice  Rebecca  Brigham.  H 

Mary  L.  Potvin.  P 

Lottie  Ellen  Brown.  P  § 

Linda  Lee  Rumple.  P 

Leora  Isabell  Case.* 

Ada  Ann  Sears.* 

Sybil  Arvilla  Caskey.  P 1 

Mabel  Severance.* 

Clarence  Colburn.  P 

Grace  M.  Stanley.  P 

Kate  Agnes  Coughlin.* 

Fannie  Starkey.  P 

Abraham  Dobbins.  V  O  C 

Carrie  B.  Steele.^ 

Edith  Doolittle.  P 

George  Thomas  Valentine.  V 

Nellie  M.  Dunklee.  P 

Rachel  R.  Whiting.  T 

Flora  H.  Evarts.  P 

Charles  H.  Whittier.  § 

Gertrude  Foster.  P 

Emma  Clarissa  Williams.  V 

Mary  Fridley.  P 

Lena  A.  Wood.  V 

Annie  Lizzie  Gleason.* 

S.  Anna  Woodbury.  P 

Ella  M.  Greene.  P  § 

Nellie  Cone  Wright.  \ 

Etter  G.  Haden.  P 

Edward  Mandeville  Young.  T 

John  W.  Hastings.  P 

C.  Archie  Younge.  P 

*  Elocution.  P  Piano,  harmony,  and  theory.  H  Organ,  harmony,  and  theory.  V  Voice,  harmony, 
and  theory.  §  Theory  of  Voice.  T  Piano  and  organ  tuning,  harmony  and  theory.  O  Theory  of  Violin. 
C  Conducting  and  Counterpoint. 


CERTIFICATED  PUPILS  OF 

Carrie  S.  Allen.  D 
George  H.  Blair.  D 
Eva  D.  Bunker.  D 
Hattie  M.  Chase.  D 
Emma  Lewis  Dana.  P 
Emma  F.  Goodwin.  D 
Anna  Kern.  P 
Alice  E.  Macomber.  D 
Georgia  E.  Page.  D 

D  Drawing. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Clara  Piper.  D 
Anna  G.  Porter.  D 
Leora  A.  Rogers.  D 
Irene  G.  Sanford.  D 
Mabel  S.  Soule.D 
Beulah  Strong.  D 
Alice  B.  Wheeler.  D 
Mamie  C.  Wheeler.  D 

P  Painting. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS  BY  STATES  AND 

COUNTRIES. 


FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  27,  1885. 


Alabama  .... 
Arkansas  .... 
California  .  .  .  . 
Colorado  .  .  .  . 
Connecticut     .    .  . 

Dakota  

Delaware  .... 
District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia 


....  5 

....  3 

....  16 

.    .    .    .  2 

....  21 

....  7 

....  3 

  3 

  5 

  5 

Illinois   54 

Indiana   4 

Iowa   22 

Kansas   9 

Kentucky   6 

Louisiana   5 

Maine   81 

Maryland   2 

Massachusetts   1077 

Michigan   27 

Minnesota   21 

Mississippi   i 

.  British  Provinces : 


Australia  .... 
New  Brunswick  .  . 
Newfoundland  .  . 
Nova  Scotia    .    .  . 

Ontario  

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec  


Missouri   17 

Montana   2 

Nebraska   7 

New  Hampshire    61 

New  Jersey   10 

New  York   136 

Nevada    3 

North  Carolina   16 

Ohio   64 

Oregon   4 

Pennsylvania   86 

Rhode  Island   22 

South  Carolina   7 

Tennessee   5 

Texas   26 

Utah   I 

Vermont   61 

Virginia    5 

Washington  Territory    4 

West  Virginia   7 

Wisconsin   16 


Other  countries : 
Barbadoes  .... 
England  .  .  .  . 
Sandwich  Islands 

Turkey  

Italy  


Total  2005 


CALENDAR. 


The  FALL  TERM  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  10,  and  closes  Wednesday,  Nov.  18, 
1885. 

The  WINTER  TERM  begins  Monday,  Nov.  23,  1885,  and  closes  Wednesday, 
Feb.  3,  1886. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  Feb.  8,  and  closes  Saturday,  April  17,  1886. 
The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  19,  and  closes  Saturday,  June  26, 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and  Fall  Terms; 
of  three  days  between  Fall  and  Winter  Terms ;  of  three  days  at  Christmas ;  and  of  three 
days  between  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Fast  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVERS  &  POND 


Are  taking"  the  lead  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence, and  are  purchased  by  such  as  desire  a  Piano  made  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner. 

These  Pianos  have  no  superior  in  beauty  of  action,  tone,  elegance  of 
finish,  and  great  durability,  and  are  FULT^Y  WARM  ANTED  lOR  FIVE 
YE  Alts. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  have  purchased  EIGHTY 
IVEHS  and  pond  pianos  which  are  in  constant  use  at  this  institution, 
and  are  indorsed  by  the  eminent  Dr.  E.  Tourjee. 

Correspondence  invited  from  and  most  favorable  dealings  extended  to 
the  Musical  Profession. 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  toward  purchase, 
if  desired. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  payments.   Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  on  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

181  &  182  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORENCE  SILK  MITTENS 


This  engraving  shows  the  latest  style  of  these  goods.  It  is  published 
as  a  protection  for  those  ladies  who  wish  to  obtain  mittens  well  made 
from  genuine  Florence  Knitting  SilTc. 

Whatever  the  design,  all  real  Florence  Silk  Mittens  are  sold  one  pair 
in  a  box,  bearing  the  brand  Florence  on  one  end. 

The  pattern  shown  here  is  lined  in  wrist  and  back  throughout  with 
silk.  They  are  perfect  fitting,  and  in  cold  climates  are  far  more  com- 
fortable than  any  glove,  are  more  durable  and  quite  as  elegant  and 
fashionable  as  the  best  of  gloves. 

Florence  Darning  Silk. 

SOFT  FINISH. 

Prepared  expressly  for   Repairs  on  Silk, 
Woollen,  or  Lisle  Thread  Stockings, 
and  Undergarments. 

Woollen  Stockings  darned  with  this  Silk  last  much 
longer,  and  are  free  from  the  disagreeable  bunches 
caused  by  the  use  of  wool  yarns  for  mending  purposes. 

In  buying  New  Hosiery,  of  whatever  material,  ladies  will 
greatly  increase  its  durability  by  "  running"  the  heels  and 
toes  with 

FLORENCE  DARNING  SILK. 

This  process,  by  reason  of  the  soft  and  pliable  nature  of 
the  Silk,  does  not  cause  discomfort  to  the  wearer. 

The  colors  are  fast  and  the  cost  small.    A  twenty-five  yard  ball 
can  be  had  from  the  dealers  for 

FIVE  CENTS. 

Corticelli  Sewing  SilJc.  Corticelli  Emhroidery  Silk. 

Corticelli  Purse  Twist.  Florence  Knitting  Silk. 

Florence  Etching  Silk,  Florence  Filling  Silk, 

Florence  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Florence  Silk  Mittens  for  men  and  children. 
Sold  by  enterprising  dealers  everywhere. 

Students  and  visitors  at  the  Conservatory,  who  cannot  find  the  Cor- 
ticelli and  Florence  Silks  at  the  retail  stores,  are  invited  to  call  at 
our  wholesale  rooms.  Goods  freely  shown  to  any  person  desiring  to 
examine  them,  whether  they  wish  to  purchase  or  not. 

BOSTON,  Mass. 


Our  latest  book  on  Knitting  (1885),  with  samples  of  Knitting  and 
Etching  Silk,  sent  on  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps. 

NONOTUCK  SILK  CO., 

Florence,  Mass. 
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WARMER  BRQJFHERS' 

CEZLBBRA-TEID 

CoRALiNE  Corsets. 


Patented  in  the  United   States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany. 


What  ilYle  8f  eersel  l9  ^>eIeGl. 


The  Health  Corset  will  suit  most 
ladies  better  than  any  other,  if  they  once 
become  accustomed  to  it.  The  flexible 
coraline  bust  is  a  feature  which  every  lady 
will  admire.  They  are  soft  and  pliable, 
and  give  an  elegant  and  graceful  contour 
to  the  form 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  special 
features  of  the  Health  Corset  will  select 
the  Coraline  or  Flexible  Hip.  These 
are  decidedly  the  best  dollar  corsets  ever 
put  on  the  market,  and  either  will  be  sure 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Ladies  who  like  long  corsets  will  be 
pleased  with  Dr.  Warner's  Abdominal 
Corset,  while  those  who  wish  a  Nursing 
Corset  will  find  Dr.  Warner's  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  market. 

BEIJI}1I{E  OB  raOI^T^LESS  HI^IT^TIOI^S. 

The  genuine  Coraline  Corsets  give  honest  value  and  perfect 
satisfaction.    Imitations  are  a  fraud  and  are  dear  at  any  price. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

353  BROADWAY,      -     -     -     -     NEW  YORK. 


These  Corsets  are  recognized  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  standard  of  style,  workmanship 
and  general  excellence.  The  Coraline  with 
which  they  are  boned  is  superior  to  whalebone 
in  both  durability  and  comfort. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FALL   RIYER  LINE. 


m  ilREAT  f  LEASURE  1|0UTE 

BETWEEN 
AND  ALL  POINTS 

SOUTH  &  WEST,  via  FALL  RIVER  &  NEWPORT. 


"PILGRIM," 

The  latest  acquisition  of  this  line,  is  the  largest  and  most  superb  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
world.   She  has  a  hundred  and  three  water-tight  compartments,  and  is  practically  non- 
sinkable.     All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  her  construction. 

BOILERS   OF   STEEL.        STEAM  STEERING   GEAR.        ELECTRIC  BELL 
IN   EVERY  ROOM.        ILLUMINATED  ENTIRELY  BY 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
This  immense  steamboat  cost  a  million  dollars. 


THE   •WOI?,Il.D-K.E]iTOW2<rED  STE-A.3yEEIL 

"BRISTOL" 

Has  been  recarpeted  and  refitted,  and  is  now  looking  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  her 

new  consort. 

SPLENDID  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Accompany  these  steamers  during  the  season  of  pleasure  travel,  and  a  GRAND  CON- 
CERT is  given  on  board  every  evening.  This  is  the  only  Sound  line  possessing  this 
delightful  feature.  The  Steamers  of  this  Line  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  their  cuisine.     Meals  served  ^  la  carte. 

Long  "Water  Eoute!      Short  Eail  Eide!      Full  Night's  Eest! 

Trains  connecting  with  steamers  at  Fall  River  leave  Boston,  from  OLD  COLONY 
DEPOT,  at  6  p.m.     Sundays,  7  p.m. 

RETURNING. — Steamers  leave  New  York,  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  at  5.30  p.m., 
daily,  Sundays  included. 

Students  at  the  Conservatory  desiring  information  regarding  routes  and  rates  to  New 
York,  and  the  South  and  West,  should  address 

J.  R.  KEN D RICK,  General  Manager. 
GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.  P.  A.  . 

•L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  Old  State  House,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Briggs  Pianos 


.^./^^^y^TISTS  SAY  THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  TO  PLAY."""^^^^ 
DEALERS  CLAIIVl  THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  RELIABLE  TO  SELL. 


WE  INVITE  COMPARISON  OF  QUALITY  AND  PRICE  WITH  ANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 


(I^^Send  for  Catalogue  to  Manufacturers, 

O.  O.  Bl^ia-OS  Sc  CO., 

No.  1125  Washington  Street,  .  .    BOSTON,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  exercise  for  women  has 
ever  been  discovered  that  la  to  them  so  really  useful. 
Young  and  middle-aged  ladies  can  learn  to  ride  the  tri- 
cycle with  the  greatest  facility,  and  tlicy  become  excel- 
lently skilful.  The  tricycle  is,  in  fact,  now  with  me  a  not 
uncommon  prescription,  and  is  far  more  useful  than  many 
a  drv,  formal,  medicinal  one  which  I  had  to  write  on 
paper."— B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F  K.S. 

"  I  want  to  lift  my  voice  in  favor  of  the  '  wheel '  as  a 
thing  of  beauty,  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  as  one 
of  tne  most  practical  of  modern  inventions,  looking 
towards  practical  ends."— Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost. 


"A  Lapy's  Testimony.— a  recent  recruit  from  the  fair 
Bex,  in  bearing  evidence  as  to  the  utility  of  the  tricycle, 
writes:  'My  sister  and  myself  have  just  returned  from 
a  tour,  having  ridden  from  Leeds  to  Woodbridge  (Suffolk), 
and  home  again  by  Halstead  and  "VValden  (Essex),  or  a 
total  of  470  miles  whilst  we  have  been  away;  and,  as  we 
have  had  such  a  successful  time  of  it  in  every  respect,  we 
intend  having  another  tour  next  year.' " —  The  C.  T.  C. 
Gazette. 

"But  the  bicycle  and  tricycle  are  not  only  enjoyable 
modes  of  locomotion,  they  are  also  without  a  peer  in  their 
hygienic  capacity."— Dr.  8.  M.  Woodbukn. 


^  Illustrated  Catalogue  Sent  4^  Free.  ^ 

(OL^IMBIA 
iRlGYGLES 

AND  ^ 

THE  POPE  M'F'G  CO.,  Principal  Office,  597  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  12  Warren  St.,  New  York;  115  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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BALTIMORE;  204  and  206  W.  Baltimore  Street. 


NEW  YORK: 
1  1  2  Fifth  Avenue. 


WASHINGTON  : 
817  Market  Space,  Penn.  Ave. 


MANUFACTURKRS  OF 


KAND. .  fPRIGHT,  •  AND  «  IQUARE 

PIANO-FORTES. 


For  nearly  Fifty  Years  loeiore  the  public,  these  Instruments  have,  by  their  excel- 
lence, attained  an  unpurchased  pre-eminence,  which 
establishes  them  the  uneq:ualled  in 

-4^  TOKE,  t  TOUCH,  t  WORKMANSHIP,  i  AND  t  DURABILITY.  4- 


E.  W.  TYLER,  Agent,   178  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 
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School  for  Church    Music,  Oratorio,  and 

Chorus  Practice  ,31 

School  for  Sight-Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in 

Public  Schools  32 

School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs  .  .  ■  33 
School  of  General  Literature  and  Languages,  44 
School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art  ...  48 

School  of  Fine  Arts  5° 

School  of  Physical  Culture  £J 

Sheet-Music  Department     .......  '7' 

Society  59 

Soiree  Musicale,  Weekly  4' 
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Theory,  Course  of  Study  in  3" 
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TRUSTEES. 


YtwK>Cv^[    Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST.  '  | 

-ivcAjutiYKi'  Hon.  FREDERICK  SMYTH.  ^ 
^.(Jr-ff^U^^^'-REV.  A.  J.  GORDON,  D.D.  \J 
VyU^'S^^   WM.  O.  GROVER,  Esq^ 
uJUu>4  V\lk,V:  Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS.        ^  \^ 

JOSEPH  SAWYER,  Esq^.  ^ 
(Xj^Wit  J.  BAXTER  UPHAM,  M.Dr^ 
rtdjL  fitt/    Hon.  R.  M.  PULSIFER. 
/tX^yhnin^^L^RS.  LEONARD  P.  WHITNEY. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  i88[^  ^  Q 

/Ia^^vwUI^  Hon.  CHARLES  C.  BURR. 

■-.YtVU'tniMRS.  MARY  B.  CLAFLIN. 
,  t4)  ^"I^A.l>^^->^HoN.  WM.  P.  ELLISON. 
Y'^fcOi^^^^^^ZRA  FARNSWORTH,  Esq. 
.^-^t^^  Gov.  S.  W.  HALE. 
>  v>u'V^^>^-^Rev.  J.  M.  PULLMAN,  D.D. 
vl^^^^i^.  S.  PAINE,  Esq, 
,  lU'>'t!--ir.  rL^OMAS  W.  PRICE,  Esq.  , 
HUGH  COCHRANE,  Esq. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1887. 

j  .       V      Hon.  WM.  CLAFLIN,  LL.D. 
|^U//lv5t.  ^   L.  COOLIDGE,  Esq, 

Rev.  J.  T.  DURYEA,  D.D. 


•5 
J 


.AS  PIERCE,  Esq. 


.  ^        '  Hon.  HORACE  FAIRBANKS. 

^        ^i.TR.  H.  STEARNS,  Esq, 

^^•n^HAS.  W.  PIERCE,  Esq, 
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LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq[l 
F.  B.  KNOWLES,  Esq,  ,\-xy 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1888.  rs 

Rev.  a.  D.  MAYO.  1  CAiX^^^^ 
Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICEiij] 
Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE.  '(WJam. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER.^^'^v 
Hon.  «t  S^.-  TOBE Y.  fiCtvA-vY  1 
^C--<?r-f»eRKI^^S,'--Bs^  ,^^''^'^ 
Rev.  W.  H.  WILCOX,  DD.,  LL. 
Mrs.  SARAH  L.  TOURJEE  J  ' 
Mrs.  OLIVER  DITSON.  ^ -J 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1889. 

Mrs.  WM.  APPLETON.  7^^ 
Mrs.  albert  BOWKER. lio iY. 
Rev.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.D.  lS^l 
Mrs.  GARDNER  COLBY.' Kl^/^riji- 
Rev.  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D.lii^ 
Rev.  JOHN  N.  MURDOCK,  D.D_ 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  PADDOCK,  D. 
Rev.  JOHN  M.  REID,  D.D.'^^^^/^' 
EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc. 
RB4^-OEO,-F^LICHTNi 
Rev.  WM.  F.  WARREN,  D.dA- 
Mrs.  W.  F.  WARREN. 
Rev.  C.  L.  WOODWORTH.- 
Rev.  WM.  C.  ROBERTS,  D.D.- 
Ex-officio. 


BOARD  OF 


VISITORS. 


Mrs.  MARY  A.,  LiyERMORE. 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  THOMAS.^    .  jJ\^*^^ 
Mrs.  JOHN  G.  WEBSTER. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  JORqAN. 
Mrs.  SILAS  PIERCE. 
Mrs.  RUFUS  S.  FROST.  ' 
Mrs.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mrs.  JONAS  FITCH, H  , 
Mrs.  OLE  BU^^^^^J^^^ 
Mrs.  CAROLINE  WOODS, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  HA^kfeLL^  ''"^ 
Mrs.  AMANDA  BALL.  ,  v 
Mrs.  D.  CHAMBERLIN.  1 
Mrs.  HENRY^H.,HYDE.^^  ^ 
Mrs.  CHARLES  ^\^.^^^lR<2fe. 
Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNEI^..?.  ^  >  P 
GEORGE  W.  COBURn/Es;q;  ;  ' 
JOHN  L.  HUNNEWELL,  Esq.  '  '  ' 
C.  C.  WALWORTH,  Esq. 


Mrs.  J.  P,  SQUIRE.  .  ^ 
Mrs.  MICAH  DYER,  Jr 
Mrs.  H.  S.  BURDJ:TT.  ' 
Mrs.  frank  WOOD. 


CHESTER  W.  KINGSLEY,  Esq^  ^.4^hiJn^ 
Dr.  GEO.  F.  BIGELOW.  ^i^vSlui^ty^YVwir 
Hon.  J.  W.  DICKINSON. '^\tliJ^t<KvV-^^ 
GEORGE  W.  HEARD,  Esq,  \j^-t>^/!<i^" 
LARKIN  DUNTON,  EsqJlMt^^ 
Hon.  LEOPOLD  MORSE.  fl^U^^cr>v» 
DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  Esq,  ^cjjyv^ 
Hon.  E.  S.  TOBEY.       \\  O^ujJCy^^^ 
FRANK  WOOD,  Esq.  i^^^COJA-^'^^^X 
Col.  ALBERT  A.  POPE. /i  ^'iVi  r     '  ' 
Rev.  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D.^^^^v 
FRED.  E.  W^EBER,  Esq,  iC  O^Uwit^ 
Rev.  E.  B.  WEBB,  D.D.       ^ 't^LrvV\ 
Hon.  JOSEPH  STORY.       \  ^    '  '  '  ^ 
HORACE  SMITH,  Esq.>2fH^v^^ 
J.  S.  DWIGHT,  Esq.  \V^t'i^Cir^  Vy^v 
E.  P.  BURGESS,  Esq.  e.^'Vtv\A^^YvV^ 
D.  M.  WESTON,  Esq,    :^  Stt  f  ^.-^XA^C 
CHARLES  CULLIS,  M.D.2.  (i^^i:^  i  M  Jfr 
Rev.  W.  R.  CLARK,  D.D. 
MOSES  B.  L  GODDARD,  Esq. 
JAMES  A.  WOOLSON,  Esq. 
DWIGHT  L.  MOODY.  '\\  vr^ 
JOHN  O.  BISHOP. 


FACULTY. 


EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 
TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI,  Violin. 
VINCENT  AKEROYD,  Alto  Horn. 
E.  M.  BAGLEY,  Corjiet. 
OTTO  BENDIX,  Piano. 
WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Fine  Arts. 
JOHN  D.  BUCKINGHAM,  Piario. 
HERBERT  J.  BUTLER,  Contra  Basso. 
LEANDRO  CAMPANARI,  Violin. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Harmo7iy,  Composition,  and  Orchestration. 
JOSEPH  B.  CLAUS,  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 
SAMUEL  W.  COLE,  Sight  Singing. 
BENJAMIN  CUTTEiC,  Violin. 
AUGUST  DAMM,  Piccolo. 

WILLIAM  H.  DANIELL,  Lecturer  and  Voice. 

EDWARD  W.  DAVIS,  Siiperi?ite?ident  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 

CHARLES  F.  DENN^E,  Piano. 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Organ  a?id  Piano. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
LOUIS  C.  ELSON,  Lecturer,  Theory,  and  Voice. 
PAUL  ELTZ,  Bassoon. 

STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Lecturer,  Harmo7iy,  and  Theory. 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Piano  and  Orchestration. 

MLLE.  EMILIE  FALLER,  Fine  Arts. 

THOMAS  P.  FENNER,  Voice. 

Miss  SARAH  C.  FISHER,  Voice. 

WULF  FRIES,  Violoncello. 
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EDWARD  D.  HALE,  A.M.,  Pia7io  a7id  Harmony. 
FRANK  W.  HALE,  Timhig,  Harmony,  and  Acotcstics 
Mrs.  JAMES  HALL,  Harp. 
HERMAN  HARTMANN,  Violin. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HEDRICK,  Asst.  in  Literary  Department. 

JAMES  W.  HILL,  Piano  and  Organ. 

HENRY  E.  HOLT,  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
^   GEORGE  H.  HOWARD,  A.M.,  Piano,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
^SAMUEL  R.  KELLEY,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Elocution. 

ABDON  W.  KEENE,  Voice  and  Sight  Singing. 

FREDERICK  H.  LEWIS,  Piano  a7id  Organ. 

FREDERICK  F.  LINCOLN,  Piano. 

Miss  ANNIE  B.  LINCOLN,  Elocution. 

LOUIS  LIPPOLDT,  Freiich  Horn. 

JEREMIAH  J.  LYONS,  Wood  Carving. 

LOUIS  MAAS,  Mus.  Doc,  Piano,  Compositioii,  and  Orchestration. 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Voice. 

SARAH  ELIOT  NEWMAN,  Piano  and  Hartnony. 
JOHN  O'NIELL,  Lecturer  and  Voice. 
Mrs.  JOHN  O'NIELL,  Voice. 

HORACE  PACKARD,  lA.V>.,Lect.  ontheAnato?nyofthe  Throat  and  Lungs. 
^  JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Piatio  and  Composition. 

JEAN  DE  PEIFFER,  Prin.  Dept.  of  La?iguages,  aiid  Teacher  of  French. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  W.  PORTER,  Voice. 
-  FRANK  ADDISON  PORTER,  Pia7io. 

Mrs.  LOUISE  H.  PUTNAM,  Art  Embroidery. 
AUGUST  REGESTEIN,  Tuba. 
A.  L.  DE  RIBAS,  Oboe. 
WILLIAM  RIETZEL,  Saxophone. 

ALFRED  RIGG,  Euphonium,  Barito?ie,  and  Trombone. 
WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  E?iglish  Literature. 
ALBERT  ROSENSTEIN,  German  and  Latifi  Languages  and  Literature. 
AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Voice,  atid  Italian  Singitig. 
E.  SCHORMANN,  French  Horn. 
FRED  W.  SCHLIMPER,  Flute. 
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Miss  MINNEHAHA  SCOFIELD,  Piano. 

Miss  CORINNE  E.  STILLMAN,  Physical  Culture. 

ALFRED  DE  SEVE,  Violiji. 

WILLIAM  F.  SHERWIN,  Chorus  Conductor  a7id  Lecturer. 

HENRY  D.  SIMPSON,  Tympani  a7id  D rum. 

AUGUST  STEIN,  Contra  Basso. 

GEORGE  W.  STEWART,  Te.jior  Horn. 

E.  STRASSER,  Clarinet  and  Saxophone. 

Madame  DIETRICH-STRONG,  Piano. 

WILLIAM  M.  SWALLOW,  Penmanship. 

ALLEN  W.  SWAN,  Piano  ajid  Organ. 

CHARLES  E.  TINNEY,  Voice,  Oratorio  and  Church  Music. 
ALFRED  p.  TURNER,  Piano. 

CARLO  VENEZIANI,  Ph.D.,  Italian  ajid  Spanish  Languages. 

Miss  MARY  H.  WADSWORTH,  General  Literature  a7id  Mathematics. 

J.  HARRY  WHEELER,  Lecturer  a7id  Voice. 

LYMAN  W.  WHEELER,  Voice. 

FREDERICK  A.  WHITNEY,  Piano. 

SAMUEL  B.  WHITNEY,  Organ  and  Church  Music. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Zec/wr^?;-,  Organ,  Church  Music,  and  Composition. 
CHARLES  H.  WHITTIER,  Piano  and  Organ. 
WILLIAM  WILLARD,  Portraiture. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  School  of  Eng.  Lit. 


rf  \|-|  AND 

C  Qfi^ices. 


MANAGEMENT. 


W 
H 


Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST,  President. 
Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Vice-Preside7it. 
EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director, 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq;,  Secretary. 


;d  ^  I  Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER,  Assista7it  Secretary. 
w        Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS,  Treasurer. 
w      t  Hon;  WILLIAM  P.  ELLISON,  Auditor. 

Mrs.  SARAH  L.  TOURJEE,  Preceptress. 
Miss  SARAH  E.  THRESHER,  Registrar. 
ELIZA  B.  CAHILL,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS,  Steward. 
OSSIAN  E.  MILLS,  Accountant. 

WM.  F.  WELLMAN,  Manager  Sheet  Music  Department. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  FELLOWS,  Assistant  Preceptress. 

Miss  JENNIE  M.  CONGDON,  Room  Registrar. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  GRANNIS,  Housekeeper. 

Miss  EDITH  I.  SUTTON,  Dining-Room  Matron. 
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DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED,  1886, 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANOFORTE 


Stella  Miller  Adams 
Emma  Frances  Bellows 
Annie  Cornelia  Crosby 
Winifred  Carroll  Deegan 
Jennie  Maria  Hoyt 
Harriet  Hoyt 
Lavinia  Hand  James  . 
Mary  Havens  Mills  . 
Ellen  Permelia  Nichols 
Ella  Elizabeth  O'Brien 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Phipps 
Frances  Amelia  Sill  . 
Eugenia  Florence  Sweet 
Etta  Dorena  Trafton 
Isadore  Eloise  Treadwell 
Mary  Adelaide  Vaughn 
Edith  C.  Walker 
Amy  Upiiam  Wood 
Helen  Maria  Wellington- 
Maud  Welch 


Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 

Maine. 
Montana. 

Illinois. 
Vermont. 
Wisconsin. 
Colorado. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Illinois. 
New  York. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Illinois. 
California. 
Iowa. 
Massachusetts. 
Kansas. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  VOICE. 


Mary  Electra  Camden 
George  Elmer  Case 
Julia  Laura  Chamberlain 
Harlan  J.  COZINE 
Nellie  Hammond 
Joseph  Hoare 
Mary  Esther  LeBoeuf 
Della  E.  Morgan 
Ella  Elizabeth  O'Brien 
Mary  Helen  O'Reilly 
Flora  Cornelia  Preston  . 
Jeannette  Frances  Russell 
Florence  Erie  Sherrod 
CoNDiT  BoiCE  Snyder 
Mary  Adelaide  Vaughn 
Maria  Margaretha  Van  Gelde 
Maud  Welch 

Edward  Mandeville  Young 


California. 
New  Jersey. 
Oregon. 
Iowa. 
Connecticut. 
Wisconsin. 
New  York. 
Minnesota. 
Massachusetts. 
Ontario. 
Texas. 
Massachusetts. 

Texas. 
New  York. 
Illinois. 
Holland. 
Kansas. 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ORGAN. 


Frank  Reeve  Adams 
Edward  Hale  Knight 
Ellen  Permelia  Nichols 
John  Augustine  O'Shea 
Cordelia  Brewer  Ward 
Harry  Fred  Williams 


Tennessee. 
Massachusetts. 
Massach  usetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
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FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANOFORTE-TUNING 

Edward  Mandeville  Young  New  Jersey. 

Edith  C.  Walker  California. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  VIOLIN. 

Julia  C.  Allen   Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cecilia  Geary   New  York. 

Marie  Louise  Paige   Minnesota. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION. 

IvAH  May  Dunklee  New  Hampshire. 

Esther  Eleanor  Eveline  Glynn  Massachusetts. 

Bessie  Marie  Houghton  Massachusetts. 

Frank  Palmer  Massachusetts. 

Alice  Lulu  Speer   Texas. 

FORENSIC  ORATORY. 
Mabel  Severance  Massachusetts. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  FINE  ARTS. 
Alice  B.  Wheeler  New  York. 

CERTIFICATED  PUPILS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

FINE  ARTS. 

DRAWING. 

Olaf  Martinius  Brauner   Massachusetts. 

Kitty  Gertrude  Cecilia  Gallagher   Massachusetts. 

Martha  A.  C.  Lewis   Massachusetts. 

Marguerite  Marlier  .........  Massachusetts. 

LiLLABEL  MooNEY   Massachusetts. 

Kittie  I.  Pierce   Massachusetts. 

Anna  L.  Semple   Illinois. 

Flora  May  Smith   Massachusetts. 

Mattie  M.  W\\shburn   Massachusetts. 

Minnie  S.  Woodbury   Vermont. 

Mattie  Wilson  North  Carolina. 

Joseph  Worthington   Massachusetts. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Carol  M.  Moore   Illinois. 

Clara  Pierce  Massachusetts. 

Etta  M.  Wager  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CALENDAR,  1886-87, 


1886. 


SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV., 


DEC, 


1887. 

JAN.,  . 


FEB. 


MARCH. 


APRIL. 


MAY, 


JUNE, 


JULY, 


AUG., 


SEPT. 


2l 


28 


9 
i6 
23 

30 


18 
25 


28 


5 
12 

2a 


25 


9 

6 

23 

30 


9 

16 
23 
30 


9 

15  16 
22  23 
29  30 
5  6 
13 

19  20 

26  27 


2'4 

31 


25 


25 


27 


Thursday,     Sept.      9  Fall^erm  begins. 


Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Thursday , 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


Monday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday , 

Wednesday, 


Thursday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday^ 

Wednesday, 

Thursday , 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 

Saturday, 


Monday, 


Friday, 
Monday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 


Thursday, 
Saturday, 


Nov. 


6 
8 
9 
1  1 
17 


Quarterly  Concert. 
Term  Examinations. 


Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
Fall  Term  ends. 
18  Vacation. 
19 
20 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


22  Winter  Term  begins. 

23  Christmas  Vacation. 
24 

25  Christmas. 

18  Quarterly  Concert. 

24  Term  Examinations. 

25  " 

26  Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
2  Winter  Term  ends. 


"         3  Spring  Term  begins. 

April     4  Term  Examinations. 
5  " 

"        6  Quarterly  Concert. 

"         7  Good  Friday  Vacation. 

8  " 

9  " 

"      12  Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 

"      16  Spring  Term  ends. 


"  18 

May  30 


June 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 

Sunday, 
Wednesday, 


9 
10 
10 

13 
14 
15 
15 
19 
22 

23 
25 


July  and 
A  ugust. 


Summer  Term  begins. 
Examinations  (Art  Department) 
commence. 

"  "  continued. 

Term  Examinations. 

Final  Examinations  in  Art  De- 
partment. 
Graduates'  Final  Examinations. 


Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Commencement    and  Annual 

Reception. 
Alumni  Reunion  and  Banquet. 
Summer  Term  ends. 

Summer  Vacation. 


Thursday,     Sept.      8  Fall  Term  begins. 


HISTORY. 


HE  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Director  in  1853.  The  Musical 
Institute,  in  which  this  advance  was  made,  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1859,  and  soon  developed  into  the  Provi- 
dence Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  1.  To  secure  advan- 
tages nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution  was, 
in  February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters  were 
secured  in  the  famous  Music  Hall  building.  In  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that 
it  soon  became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  Up  to  this 
time  more  than  35,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  and  gone  forth  to 
exert  their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and 
the  elevation  of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible 
and  lucrative  positions  as  teachers  and  organists  ;  while  others,  as 
solo  artists  and  professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which 
its  course  of  training  is  held,  that  even  the  large  numbers  graduated 
from  year  to  year  scarcely  suffice  to  supply  the  public  demand  for 
teachers  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  remarkable  growth,  together  with 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  that  broader  development  of  the  Con- 
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servatory  idea  which  would  combine  opportunities  for  general  culture 
with  the  best  facilities  for  the  study  of  music,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

This  is  situated  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Franklin 
Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowers, —  and  has 
seven  stories  and  a  dome.  It  extends  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  500  lady  students.  Besides 
music  hall,  library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  it  is  supplied  with 
a  steam  laundry,  bath-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and 
electric  light  in  all  the  rooms,  two  elevators,  and  three  easy  flights  of 
stairs  running  from  basement  to  attic.  A  telephone  office  is  in  the  build- 
ing. Street-cars  and  carriages  are  passing  constantly  on  Washington 
Street,— the  main  thoroughfare  of  Boston, —  just  far  enough  from  the 
new  home  to  give  the  students  all  their  advantages  without  their  noise. 

LOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magnificently  equipped,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Boston, —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  center  of  America, 
—  and  on  one  of  the  most  desirable  sites,  where,  fronting  the  Park  and  sep- 
arated from  other  buildings,  the  quiet  of  a  home  is  combined  with  access 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are 
near  the  great  courts.  The  best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals. 
Even  Harvard  University,  situated  in  an  intellectual  center  like  Cam- 
bridge with  her  52,000  inhabitants,  feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a 
central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her  professional  schools  that  she 
leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college  grounds  to  erect  her  medi- 
cal school  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds  universally  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old  World,  and  pre-eminently  of  her 
great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great  Conservatory  and  College  of 
Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musical  atmosphere  where 
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grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and  the  most  eminent 
solo  talent  of  the  world  are  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near  the  great  organs 
and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short,  have  the 
art  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  pre-eminently  of  this  —  the  musi- 
cal and  intellectual  center  of  America.  Boston  is  situated  on  a  magnifi- 
cent bay  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes  are 
wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature  and  making  comfort- 
able even  the  warmest  days.  The  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not  richer  in 
lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  known 
as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  furnishing  a  multi- 
tude of  charming  locations  which  have  become  famous  resorts,  and  to 
which  excursions  may  be  made  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at 
merely  nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory 
from  its  location  in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country 
furnishes  so  many  inducements  to  the  student  of  music.  Its  opportuni- 
ties for  general  culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  enumera- 
tion. During  the  concert  season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and 
miscellaneous  concerts  are  of  daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities 
are  afforded  students  to  frequently  hear  the  most  finished  vocal  and 
instrumental  artists  of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German  schools.  There 
are  over  forty  musical  societies  in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
public  entertainments  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building,  nor  with  a  splendid  location  and  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  world.  All  these  it  has  ;  but  it  aims 
further  at  the  possession  of  three  great  objects  :  — 

/.  First  and  chief  est  of  all,  facilities  for  the  amplest  and  best  Musical 
Instruction  to  be  Qj)tained  anywhere. 

II.  Opportunities  for  the  broadest  and  fnost  generous  literary  Culture 
in  connection  with  Art.,  Elocution.,  etc. 

Ill    The  unrivalled  advantages  of  a  Cultured  Home  for  its  Students. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study, 
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our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY,   OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  not  only  the  cheapest^  but  the  best  possible  method  of  musical  culture. 
The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  well  known  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition 
of  its  scope  is  requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or 
the  university  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European 
nations  it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liber- 
ality that  is  accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone- 
masters,  Porpora,  Spontini,  Cherubini,  Raimondi,  Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles,  Basili,  Caldara,  Durante,  David,  Scarlatti,  Piccini,  Leo, 
Spohr,  Raff,  Auber,  Gade,  Hiller,  Rheinberger,  Von  Biilow,  Haupt, 
Kullak,  Plaidy,  Hauptman,  Reinecke,  Richter,  Stern,  and  many  others 
have  all  earnestly  labored  to  give  to  musical  education  the  advantages 
of  a  class  system  of  instruction  ;  while  Liszt,  the  greatest  among 
living  artists  and  teachers,  has  always  used  this  system.  By  this  plan 
the  student  of  average  means  secures  the  services  of  better  teachers  and 
more  thorough  training  than  he  could  otherwise  afford  ;  and  instead  of 
pursuing  his  study  in  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his 
own  room,  he  finds  himself  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and 
kept  abreast  with  all  the  musical  influences,  literature,  and  progress  of  the 
day.  The  very  atmosphere  of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The 
crowd  of  students  bent  on  one  pursuit ;  the  large  corps  of  teachers  ;  the 
class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious  apparatus  ;  the  library  and  the  daily 
drill, —  all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting.  The  Conservatory  groups 
all  these  advantages  around  musical  instruction.  The  system  that  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in  attaining  a  high  musical 
education. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS. 

Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.    The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.    Hundreds  can 
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pay  $15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  can  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the 
class  system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is 
placed  by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  rec- 
ommends it  in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music. 
It  is  adopted  not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best. 
Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour^  Instruction  to  one  is  instruc- 
tion to  ali ;  the  benefit  of  the  practice^  the  correction^  or  the  explanation^  is 
enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration^  the  criticism,  the  approval,  all  can  see  and 
hear.  Shyness,  that  bane  of  young  performers,  is  cured  or  abated,  while 
freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and  domestic  circles,  are  secured. 
Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  performing*  difficult  music  and  hear- 
ing it  performed  in  class,  become  familiar  with  their  own  voices,  get  rid  of 
awkwardness,  and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The  power  of  emulation  is  also 
fully  realized,  as  ability  is  matched  with  ability ;  mind  comes  in  contact 
with  mind,  and  intellect  is  sharpened  by  intellect.  The  opportunity  afforded 
for  becoming  familiar  with  other  difficulties  than  theirs,  and  for  learning 
how  to  haftdle  these  difficulties,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  and  private  lessons  may  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  secure  all  the  general  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our 
most  eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  im- 
portant advantages  of  its  own.  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  consci- 
I  entious  musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private 
instruction,  remarked  :  "  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils 
acquit  themselves  than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never 
wish  to  give  another  private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  :  "  An  institution  such 
j  as  the  Conservatory,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of 
study,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
(  educated  musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in 
the  same,  has  this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  that  by  the  participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the 
same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among 
the  pupils  ;  that  it  promotes  industry,  and  spurs  on  to  emulation  ;  and 
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that  it  is  a  preservative  from  one-sidednees  of  education  and  taste, —  a 
tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should 
be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  Director,  before  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Paris,  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection, is  taken  :  "  But,  however  skillful  a  single  teacher  may  be,  there 
are  two  points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory. 
First,  in  the  matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  use- 
fulness, such  as  musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical 
works,  and  instruction  ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
a  true  and  noble  emulatjon  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  personal  display  or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  calm  happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  consciousness  of  real  excellence.  The  innately  shallow 
and  superficial  either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the 
standard  of  the  Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thorough- 
ness and  perfection  which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been 
given  in  any  great  Conservatory, 

EMBRACING  THIRTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL  : 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
A  School  for  the  Organ. 

A  School  for  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art  and 
Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Ensemble  Playing, 
Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory,  and  Orchestration. 
A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 
A  School  for  Sight-Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
A  School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 
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A  College  of  Music. 

A  School  of  General  Literature  and  Languages. 
A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action. 
A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
A  School  of  Physical  Culture. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Otto  Bendix. 
John  D.  Buckingham. 
Charles  F.  Dennee. 
Henry  M.  Dunham. 
Carl  Faelten. 
Edward  D.  Hale. 
James  W.  Hill. 
George  H.  Howard. 
Frederick  H.  Lewis. 
Frederick  F.  Lincoln. 


Louis  Maas. 
Sarah  Eliot  Newman. 
James  C.  D.  Parker. 
Frank  Addison  Porter. 
Miss  Minnehaha  Scofield. 
Madame  Dietrich-Strong. 
Allen  W.  Swan. 
Alfred  D.  Turner. 
Frederick  A.  Whitney. 
Charles  H.  Whittier. 


The  above  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  pianoforte  connected  with 
this  Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The 
course  is  divided  into  six  grades,  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ; 
viz.,  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  It  embraces  as  many 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly, 
with  a  correct  execution  and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  Quarterly  and 
other  concerts  are  chosen  from  the  Advanced  Division."  Piano 
students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be  obtained  in  any  foreign 
conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  dur- 
ing the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  principal 
works  of  the  masters.    Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege 


*  See  Year  Book,  Boston  University.    Sent  on  application. 
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of  solo  and  ensemble  playing  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Sleeper  Hall. 
(See  ensemble  playing,  page  27.)  Candidates  for  graduation  in  piano- 
forte should  take  at  least  one  term  in  erisemble  playing. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is 
now  used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  Clementi,  Reinecke,  Loeschhorn,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Krause,  Moscheles,  and  others.  The  studies  and  com- 
positions forming  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  other  grades  are  carefully 
prepared  from  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  in  the 
leading  conservatories  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most 
thorough  modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable.  It  is  the 
special  aim  of  the  Conservatory  so  to  educate  its  students,  that  when  they 
graduate  they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  by  themselves  upon  a  yet 
higher  course  of  artistic  development.  Piano  recitals  by  eminent  pianists 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  musical  season  in  Boston. 
These  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  this  instrument. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practice  the  following  number  of 
hours,  at  least,  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  namely:  ist  grade,  \\ 
hours  ;  2d  grade,  2  hours  ;  3d  grade,  3  hours  ;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4 
hours  ;  and  6th  grade,  5  hours.  The  time  to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Stud- 
ies and  Pieces,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 

TUITION  (per  term  OF  TEN  WEEKS ). 

Pianoforte,  first  grade,  one  lessson  per  week       .       .       •       .  $6.00 

The  same,  two  lessons  per  week   10.00 

Pianoforte,  second  grade   i5-oo 

Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades         .       •       .  20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Henry  M.  Dunham. 


Allen  W.  Swan. 
George  E.  Whiting. 
Samuel  B.  Whitney. 


James  W.  Hill. 
Frederick  H.  Lewis. 


Charles  H.  Whittier. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  organ  pupils  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given, — 

ist.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal-playing. 

2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.  To  the  art  of  accompanying  ;  embracing,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 

4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5th.  To  concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb. 
Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great 
masters,  by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  all  branches  of  this  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble 
character  of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be 
taken  up  from  the  beginning.  i\lso  organ  tuning,  a  term  of  which  is 
required. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they 
are  able  to  play  with  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Stud- 
ies, Op.  47. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Two  additional 
new  two-manual  pipe  organs  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Ryder,  and  set  up  in  the  Conservatory,  and  yet  another  is  being  con- 
structed, making  fourteen  in  all  in  constant  use  in  the  Institution,  while 
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the  great  organ  until  recentl}^  in  Music  Hall,  has  been  purchased  by  one 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  future  use  of  the  Institution.  A  large  and  splendid 
hall  is  to  be  erected  for  it  adjoining  the  present  Conservatory  building, 
and  when  rebuilt,  and  made  to  include  five  manuals,  as  planned,  it  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  complete  instrument  in  the  world.  This,  too, 
will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for  practice. 

Such  facilities  for  practice  in  the  sajue  building  are  ?iot  furnished  else- 
where, i?i  this  or  a?iy  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon 
the  Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  great  organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  oi  all  schools  and  all  styles,  from 
Bach  to  Wagner. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory  :  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only 
are  the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  w^ell  cared  for  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  that  instrument.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Acad- 
emy, and,  indeed,  of  every  English  educational  institution." 

TUITION. 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades     .......  $15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades        ....  20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VOICE, 
LYRIC  ART,  AND  OPERA. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as 
that  which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  yet 
it  is  certainly  true  that  no  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  vocal  training  as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mor- 
tality show  that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  annually  die  from 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  a  large  portion  of  whom  might  have 
prolonged  their  lives  many  years,  had  they  learned  to  strengthen  the  vocal 
organs  by  judicious  daily  excercises.  Many  voices  are  seriously  injured, 
many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of  persons  undertaking  to  give  vocal 
instruction,  while  knowing  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  or  of  its 
capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  receive  as 
pupils  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  injured  or  entirely  lost 
through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and  though  such  voices  can 
never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may,  by  proper  treatment, 
regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master,  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant.  Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the 
study  of  the  union  of  the  registers  ;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  study  of  solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music  ; 
exercises  for  obtaining  agility  and  flexibility  of  voice  thorough  exercises 
in  the  scales,  major  and  minor  ;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios  ;  study 
of  the  movements  and  embellishments  suited  to  the  different  styles  of 
singing ;  study  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  songs  j  cultivation  of  the 


William  H.  Daniell. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 
Thomas  P.  Fenner. 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Fisher. 
Abdon  W.  Keene. 
Frank  E.  Morse. 


J.  Harry  Wheeler. 
Lyman  W.  Wheeler, 


John  O'Niell. 
Mrs.  John  O'Niell. 
Mrs.  Annie  W.  Porter. 

SiG.  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI. 


Charles  E.  Tinney. 
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voice  considered  as  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  jEsthetical  feeling  in 
art  ;  study  of  dramatic  expression,  and  the  development  of  the  voice  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  concert  hall  as  well  as  the 
parlor. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the 
service  of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  frequently  be  given, 
free  of  charge,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration,  Phonation,  and  Hearing. 

With  a  view  of  securing  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  it  is  arranged  that 
no  pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist,  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
courses  in  Harmony,  and  Theory,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified  to 
give  alone^  before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme, 
made  up  of  standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools 
of  mujsic. 

ARTISTS'  VOCAL  COURSE. 

This  Course  affords  every  possible  advantage  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  concert-room,  oratorio,  or  the  lyric  stage.  It  em- 
braces three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the 
Masters,  Dramatic  Action,  the  Italian  Language,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
Admission  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orchestral  per- 
formances may  be  secured  by  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
is  guaranteed. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  consci- 
entiously under  teachers,  who  have  had  large  and  successful  experience. 
They  have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the 
highest  type  of  public  performance  without  the  manifestoes  which  have 
been  repeatedly  put  forth  in  America.  In  several  cases  our  students  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  opera  and  oratorio  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, the  most  eminent  teachers  speaking  very  emphatically  in  commend- 
ation of  the  perfection  of  their  training,  and,  in  several  instances,  they 
have  written,  "  All  that  you  need  is  to  add  to  your  repertoire y  as  what 
you  have  been  over  is  beyond  criticism." 
The  fee  for  this  course  is  $75  per  term. 
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THE  GERMAN  LIED. 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Italian,  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  the  world  over,  as 
the  embodiment  of  poetry.  As  an  eminent  musician  recently  expressed 
himself:   "One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany.'' 

With  special  reference  to  the  songs  of  such  masters  as  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Franz,  Jensen,  Reinecke,  etc.,  frequent  lectures  on  their  works  are 
given  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

TUITION. 

Voice,  first  and  second  grade,  two  lessons  per  week  . 
Voice,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 


$15.00 
20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VIOLIN, 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Quartette  and  Ensemble 
Playing,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


TiMOTHEE  AdAMOWSKI. 
Violin. 

Vincent  Akeroyd, 

A  It  J  Horn. 

Edward  M.  Bagley, 

Cortut. 

Herbert  J.  Butler, 

Conirtx  Basso. 

Leandro  Campanari, 

Violin. 

Joseph  B.  Claus, 

Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  etc. 

Benj.  Cutter, 

Violin. 

August  Damm, 

Piccolo. 

Paul  Eltz, 

Bassoon. 

WuLF  Fries, 

Violotuello. 

Mrs.  James  Hall, 

Harp. 

Herman  Hartmann, 

Violin. 


Louis  Lippoldt, 

French  Horn. 

August  Regestein, 

Tuba. 

A.  L.  De  Ribas, 

Oboe. 

William  Reitzel, 

Saxophctu. 

Alfred  Rigg, 

Trombone  and  Baritone. 

E.  SCHORMANN, 
Fretich  Horn. 

Frederick  W.  Schlimper, 

Flute. 

Alfred  De  S£ve, 

Violin. 

Henry  D.  Simpson, 

Tytnpani  and  Drum. 

August  Stein, 

Conira  Basso, 

George  W.  Stewart, 

Tenor  Horn. 

E.  Strasser, 

Clarinet,  Saxophone. 


THE  VIOLIN. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  through- 
out the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facil- 
ities of  this  department ;  and  to  this  end  it  has  secured  the  services  of  an 
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efficient  corps  of  professors,  including' representatives  of  the  best  resident 
violinists  ;  to  wit,  Leandro  Campanari,  Timothee  Adamowski,  Alfred  De 
Seve,  Benjamin  Cutter,  and  Herman  Hartmann.  These  are  teachers  of 
large  experience  as  well  as  solo  artists,  and  conductors  of  orchestras.  Sig- 
ner Campanari,  of  Milan,  has  already  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  virtu- 
oso and  teacher.  Mr.  Adamowski  is  well  known,  throughout  Europe  and 
this  country,  as  a  painstaking  and  successful  artist.  Mr.  Alfred  De  Seve,  a 
pupil  of  Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella II  of  Spain,  and,  later,  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise,  of 
Canada,  and  is  one  of  our  most  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Cutter  was  an 
instructor  in  the  famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  has  also  proven  him- 
self a  most  successful  teacher. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory,  consisting  of  six  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  notation,  construction,  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument, 
with  easy  exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Violin  Methods  of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  Weiss,  and  others  ;  Van- 
hall,  Pleyel,  Kayser,  Mazas,  Ries,  and  others  being  studied  through  the 
intermediate  grades  as  laid  down  in  the  Conservatory  course. 

In  the  last  grades,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti, 
Baillot,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  De  Beriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr, 
Fiorillo,  and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are 
pursued.  Here  now  the  way  is  open  for  the  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers,  and 
with  such  specialists  in  violin  composition  as  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim, 
Paganini,  Lysinsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  the  school,  classes  are  formed  for  ensemble  play- 
ing, in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in  piano  playing,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  violin  classes,  are  enabled  to  study  Classical  Chamber 
Music,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  masters.  The  spirit  of  emulation 
which  these  meetings  are  calculated  to  impart  to  the  students  participat- 
ing in  them,  will  prove  the  means  of  making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the 
most  extensive  branches  of  musical  literature.  Advanced  students  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  playing  in  the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced  can  join  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 
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Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending 
the  numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  "  The  Boston 
Symphony,"  "  Boston  Populars,"  etc.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in 
America  for  pursuing  this  study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and 
bands.  Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction 
has  been  given  by  private  teachers  ;  but  the  opportunities  afforded  have 
not  been  equal  to  the  demands.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Conservatory,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for 
each  instrument  similar  in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris 
school.  Instruction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo, 
quartette,  orchestral,  military,  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony, 
composition,  and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration  and  ar- 
rangement of  music  for  reed,  orchestral,  and  military  bands,  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  same.  Students  may  commence  the  study  of  any  orchestral 
instrument  at  any  time,  and  when  far  enough  advanced,  may  join  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra. 

The  system  which  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this 
class  in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military 
music  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  invariable  rule  that  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous 
Paris  Conservatory. 

ART  OF  CONDUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent 
to  organize  and  conduct  choral  societies,  choirs,  and  orchestras,  and  no 
student  should  consider  his  education  complete  who  has  not  taken  a 
course  in  this  department.  To  this  branch  of  musical  study  careful 
attention  is  paid,  the  course  being  thorough  and  progressive,  and  includ- 
ing every  detail  of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning 
the  use  of  the  baton. 
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TUITION. 


Violin,  first  grade,  one  lesson  per  week   $6.00 

Violin,  first  grade,  two  lessons  per  week   10.00 

Violin,  second  grade   i5-oo 

Violin,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades          .....  20.00 

Flute,  Cornet,  and  Clarinet,  each        ......  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting        .   20.00 


SCHOOL  FOR  HARMONY,  COMPOSITION,  THEORY, 
AND  ORCHESTRATION. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

George  W.  Chadwick.  James  C.  D.  Parker. 

Louis  C.  Elson.  Frank  W.  Hale. 

Stephen  A,  Emery.  George  H.  Howard. 

Edward  D.  Hale.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Newman. 

The  courses  of  study  embraced  in  this  school  constitute  a  thorough 
progression  and  complete  system  of  educational  training  from  the  first 
principles  of  tonality  and  polyphonic  structure,  through  the  treatment  of 
Intervals,  Chord  Progressions,  Modulation,  and  Choral  Writing,  to  the 
highest  form  of  Composition.  From  the  outset  attempts  at  original 
writing  are  encouraged,  and  later  on,  required.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  culti- 
vate and  develop  an  interest  in  practical  composition.  The  interest  and 
activity  shown  in  this  department  are  very  encouraging,  and  a  special 

COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION 

has  been  arranged  to  graduates,  in  which  a  series  of  annual  prizes  are 
offered  for  competition.    (See  subject  of  "  Graduation.") 

FIRST  YEAR  SIMPLE  AND  DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT. 

First  Term:  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  first  and  second  order.  Chorals, 

harmonized  in  different  voices. 
Second  Term:  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  third  order.    Florid  writing ; 

the  figured  chorals. 
Third  Term:  Mixed  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices. 

Double  Counterpoint  in  the  octave. 
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Fourth  Term:  Double  Counterpoint  with  added  parts  in  three,  four,  and 
five  voices.    The  choral  as  cantus. 

SECOND  YEAR  COUNTERPOINT,  CANON,  AND  FORM. 

First  Term:  Five,  six,  and  eight  voice  vocal  writing.    Canon  in  the 

octave  —  simple  song  forms. 
Second  Term:  Canon  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  with  accompaniment.  The 

dance  forms. 

Third  Term:  Canon  in  the  second,  seventh,  third,  and  sixth,  with  accom- 
paniment.   The  sonata  form  (first  movement). 
Fourth  Term:  Canon  in  three,  and  four  voices.    The  rondo  forms. 

THIRD  YEAR  FUGUE  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

First  Term:  Two  and  three  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  strings. 

Second  Term:  Four  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  small  orchestra. 

Third  Term:  Fugue  with  two  and  more  subjects,  and  with  accompani- 
ment for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Fourth  Term:  Polyphonic  writing  for  various  combinations  of  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

THEOB.Y. 

The  course  in  General  Musical  Theory  includes,  among  other  things, 
elementary  instruction  in  acoustics  and  tone  quality ;  accent  (natural  and 
artificial),  rhythm  and  tempo;  outlines  of  motive  transformation  and 
thematic  treatment ;  practical  work  in  the  explanation  and  analysis  of 
musical  form  ;  a  brief  description  of  orchestral  instruments,  giving  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  most  easily  recognized  effects  ;  special 
instruction  in  the  interpretation  of  music,  both  as  to  its  rendition  and  its 
significance  ;  the  relation  of  music  to  the  other  departments  of  art,  and  to 
the  best  purposes  in  life  ;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student  intelli- 
gent concerning  all  the  general  laws  and  principles  that  underlie  music, 
both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

TUITION. 

Harmony  and  Theory  each   $15.00 

Composition  and  Orchestration,  each   20.00 

Private  lessons  at  special  rates. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CHURCH  MUSIC,  ORATORIO,  AND 


The  attention  given  to  this  line  of  study  in  the  past  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  an  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for 
holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music 
as  well  as  theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  when  suitably 
employed,  may  soften  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious 
impressions,  the  ministry  and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should 
become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities  and  its  significance  in  divine  ser- 
vice. The  church  should  be  the  Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and  the 
amateur,  and  all  should  aid  in  making  the  worship  of  God  inspiring  and 
effective. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  sup- 
port the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by 
appropriate  selections  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion 
Music_,  written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part 
for  the  people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is 
carried  out  at  the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organ- 
ized and  conducted  the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same 
plan.  The  great  classic  composers  have  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church 
music  worthy  of  careful  study  and  a  persistent  effort  upon  the  part  of  choris- 
ters, directors  of  music  in  public  schools,  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
etc.,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  proficiency  by  introducing  superior  music, 
and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  approved  methods  such  as  those  referred 
to,  will  result  in  a  much  needed  advance  in  the  character  and  helpfulness 
of  the  service  of  praise  in  all  our  churches.  In  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
masters,  Christians  may  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  every  household  will  be  elevated,  and  the  entire  social  fabric 
benefited. 


CHORUS  PRACTICE. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Henry  M.  Dunham. 
William  F.  Sherwin. 


George  E.  Whiting. 
Samuel  B.  Whitney. 
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A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precen- 
tors, and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is 
continually  increasing. 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  this  school  is  free  to  all  students  of  the 
Conservatory. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Samuel  W.  Cole.  Abdox  W.  Keene.  Henry  E.  Holt. 

All  pupils,  studying  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  should  enter 
the  department  of  sight-singing,  for  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies 
at  the  basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to 
read  even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  solo  singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts  taught  them,  having 
really  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply 
looking  at  the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight  with  facility,  however  thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of 
music,  he  must  always  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it 
the  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  tal- 
ent may  soon  learn  to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not 
years,  of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil. 

Classes  are  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing 
any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  church  situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  atten- 
tion, any  one  need  not  be  reminded  who  knows  of  the  number  of  singers 
with  well-trained  voices,  that  fail  to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  else- 
where, through  their  inability  to  read  music. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds 
of  educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies in  all  our  best  public  schools,  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in 
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demand  at  very  handsome  remmieration.  Students  in  this  department 
not  only  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  them  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the 
Boston  schools,  of  Mr  H.  E.  Holt,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  in 
this  branch  of  study,  and  who  has  charge  of  this  school. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  prepared,  on  completion  of 
which  a  certificate  will  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is 
awarded  to  those  only  who  complete  the  entire  course  (including  Har- 
mony, Theory,  etc.).  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  department  is  a  guar- 
antee for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  ;  and  our  best  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  situations  for  competent  teachers. 

TUITION. 

Sight  singing      .       .       .  $15.00 

Music  in  public  schools  (one  lesson  per  week)  ....  10.00 

SCHOOL  FOR  TUNING  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  PrincifaL  Edward  D.  Hale. 

Edward  W.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Factory  Work. 

This  school,  which,  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago,  was  something 
entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most  important 
and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement,  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear,  is  incor- 
rect. The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conserv-- 
atory  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
sufficient  natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning,  has 
lain  hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a 
position  in  a  piano  factory,  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  — 
a  course  in  most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

In  view  of  these  facts  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
servatory, with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of 
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instruction,  embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents of  music  ;  second,  the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to 
make  it  a  profession. 

The  facility  and  success  which  have  attended  study  in  this  depart- 
ment by  lady  students,  completely  demonstrates  their  ability  to  master  its 
course  as  easily  and  perfectly  as  gentlemen. 

Another  very  encouraging  fact  is  the  increasing  number  of  teachers 
who  are  adding  a  knowledge  of  this  art  to  their  other  qualifications. 
Indeed,  such  a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who 
are  to  become  teachers,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  resident  tuners  are  not  to  be  found.  As  a  rule,  the 
income  of  the  first  year  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  expense  of  the 
course. 

The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 
Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  harmony. 

Musical  acoustics,  embracing  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonics,  beats," 
and  temperaments. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pianoforte  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  square,  grand,  and  upright  pianoforte  ;  defects 
and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  reed-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  reed  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pipe-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  pipe  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Regular  practice  in  piano  or  organ  tuning  begins  with  the  first  lesson, 
and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  course.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  each  s.uccessive  step  in  the  course  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  practice  corresponding  thereto  is  begun. 

In  addition  to  our  already  extensive  facilities  for  practical  work  in 
the  piano-tuning  course,  which  consist  of  several  suites  of  rooms  fully 
equipped  with  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes,  models  of  every 
kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustic  apparatus,  tools,  etc.,  we  have  recently 
added  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  for  this  department 
by  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  of-  Boston.  This  organ  contains  pipes  which  repre- 
sent every  method  of  tuning  ;  namely,  reeds,  mixtures,  and  every  variety 
of  stop-flue  and  open-flue  pipe,"  and  is  complete  in  every  detail.  One 
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special  object  in  introducing  so  complete  and  expensive  an  instrument  is, 
to  afford  the  pupils  in  the  regular  course  in  organ-playing  the  best  possi- 
ble facilities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of 
their  instrument,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  all  ordinary  defects 
to  which  the  organ  is  subject.    The  mechanism  is  entirely  open  to  view. 

We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  joint  co-operation  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-organized  pianoforte  manufactories  in  the 
world ;  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

The  members  of  this  enterprising  firm,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
more  and  better  qualified  tuners  (since  more  than  forty  thousand  pianos 
are  being  manufactured  annually  in  this  country  alone),  have  acceded  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  doors  are  opened  to  members  of  this  de- 
partment. They  have,  moreover,  arranged  that  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Davis,  shall  become  one  of  the  managers  of  this  department. 

The  students  while  at  the  factory  will  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  Davis,  who  so  arranges  their  work  in  each  department  as  to  give 
them  every  possible  chance  to  become  skillful  and  competent  operators. 

The  above  arrangement  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  intend 
making  tuning  a  profession,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain 
grade  in  the  Conservatory  course,  they  will  be  expected  to  devote  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  factory  work. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice, we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  accomplish  more  in 
one  year  than  is  usually  done  in  three. 

Pupils  may  study  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  exclusively,  and  will  be 
awarded  the  Conservatory  certificate  upon  completion  of  the  same.  The 
full  course  for  graduation  requires  both  piano  and  organ  tuning. 

Those  who  desire  may  carry  on  both  branches  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding their  ability  and  progress  in  each  reach  the  required  standard. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau  we  aid  in  securing  positions  to  all  who 
complete  the  course  in  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  satisfactorily. 


TTJITION.  y-ftt* 
Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  piano  Joa  f^|i^fl(Q, 

[CONStftVATORYl 
•OF  VIIS'C. 
.llBFfARY 


$20.00 
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COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Organmzed,  1872.) 

FACULTY. 

William  F.  Warren,  'L'L.'D.,  President  Boston  University. 

Eben  Tourj^:e,  Mus.  Doc,  Dean. 

James  C.  D.  Parker,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Carl  Faelten,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Alfred  D.  Turner,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Otto  Bendix,  Professor  of  the  Pia7ioforte. 

Louis  Maas,  Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

George  E.  Whiting,  Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 

Henry  M.  Dunham,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 

Samuel  B.  Whitney,  Prof,  of  the  Organ,  Composition,  and  Church  Music. 
Leandro  Campanari,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
TiMOTH^E  Adamowski,  Pro  fessor  of  the  Violin. 
Alfred  De  Seve,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WuLF  Fries,  Professor  of  the  Violoticello. 
SiG.  AuGUSTO  RoTOLi,  Professor  of  Italian  Singing. 
John  O'Niell,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing. 
Stephen  A.  Emery,  Professor  of  Counterpoint  ajid  Composition. 
William  F.  Apthorp,  Professor  of  Theory,  History,  Literature,  Biogra- 
phy, Esthetics,  and  Criticism. 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Professor  of  Composition  and  Orchestratioji. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conducting. 
Charles  R.  Cross,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 
Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
persons  of  suitable  proficiency,  are  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  of  ;^8^ton  University  ;  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of 
music  with  literary  studies,  conduct  in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred 
as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be  attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after 
four  years  of  further  study  in  music,  literature,  art  and  science,  on  passing 
satisfactory  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost 
any  of  the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
and  Greek. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences :  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History^  Literature.^  and  Law :  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy:  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Princi- 
ples of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  securing  a  musical  education  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  university,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  musician  of  to-day  must  be  prepared  to  take  and  sustain  his 
position  in  a  college  faculty,  and  by  the  side  of  college-bred  men. .  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  best  course  of 
instruction,  pursued  apart  from  such  surroundings,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Over  against  the  dwarfing  influence  of  study  with  a  mere  specialist 
(who  has  uniformly  but  one  purpose  —  that  of  making  a  specialist  out  of 
his  pupil),  we  would  place  the  invigorating  and  expanding  influence  of  a 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  great  literary  and 
artistic  institutions  of  America,  where  the  impress  of  the  specialist  is 
supplemented  by  a  large  and  generous  culture  to  which  the  pupil  has  free 
access. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates 
of  an  Academy  or  College  of  Arts,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  entire  General  Literary  course  (p.  45),  or  its  equivalent, 
or  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same  from  the  Direc- 
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tor  and  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.,  in  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  College  of  Arts, 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Logic,  and  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  before  being  eligible  to  said  degree:  (i)  March's  Latin 
Hymns,  (2)  Goethe's  Faust  (part  ist),  (3)  Racine  (four  plays),  (4) 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (one  part). 

For  fuller  information  consult "  Year  Book  of  Boston  University,"  sent 
on  application. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction,  embraced 
in  ten  distinct  schools,  which  are  served  by  about  seventy-five  instructors, 
is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence  ;  yet  the  Institution  aims  at 
a  still  broader  and  more  generous  culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  the  taste ; 
at  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails  that  the  concentration  of  effort 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students  pursuing  a  musical  course  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  culture  in  other  directions.  This  impression  is 
not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced,  by  years  of  study  and  expe- 
rience, that  music  opens  the  way  to  broad  general  acquirements.  Educa- 
tion is  the  harinofiious  development  of  all  one's  faculties  to  their  highest  power ^ 
and  their  applicatio?i  to  the  noblest  use.  It  must  be  symmetrical^  for  man  is  a 
unity  and  o?ie part  of  the  7nan  cannot  be  developed  to  the  highest  pointy  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  his  nature.  We  may  speak  of  an  uncul- 
tivated pianist  or  technician,  but  to  use  such  a  modifying  term  with  the 
word  7nusicia?i,  is  to  associate  ideas  which  are  essentially  contradictory. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  a  man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  arms  alone,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becoming  a  musician  by 
the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers.  Himdreds  of  would-be  musicians  are 
failijig  to  take  the  highest  positio?ts  in  our  colleges  aiid  universities  because  of 
their  limitations  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  improve  this  condition 
of  things  by  supplementing  inadequate  intellectual  training  upon  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  equally  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  much  of 
the  average  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other ;  combining 
opportunities  for  securing  the  best  technical  training,  and  a  large  and 
generous  culture,  in  the  Conservatory  system. 

We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their  minds  better 
FROM  the  Conservatory  standpoint  than  they  can  cultivate  music  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe  this,  not  only 
from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory  can  offer  for 
general  culture,  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection  with  Boston 
University,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  system  puts  heart  and  head 
in  their  natural  relations  for  the  best  development.  An  eminent  educator 
said  recently  in  a  public  address  :  No  college  course  is  complete  which 
pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which  move 
the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art,  which  aims  al;, 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the  ■ 
emotional  stand-point,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the 
mental  stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feel- 
ing, will  not  only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize 
it  by  putting  heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  provided,  in  connection  with  its 
regular  courses  in  music,  art,  etc.,  very  many  collateral  advantages  and 
facilities,  which,  if  appreciated  and  utilized,  will  secure  that  liberal 
education  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  of  the  representatives 
of  the  musical  profession  to-day.    Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each 
pupil  has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lec- 
tures, concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  over  one 
hundred  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
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most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  stu- 
dent this  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Sight  Singing. 
Literary  Exercises. 
Lectures  on  Harfnony. 

Art  of  Teachi?ig,  Normal  Class,  and  Reciprocal  Instruction. 
Questions  and  A^iswers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals,  and  Fart- Songs. 

Pupils^  Recitals. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Artists. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 

Lectures  on  Literary,  Art,  and  General  Topics. 

Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions. 
Analyses  of  Symphonic  Works,  Oratorios,  Operas,  etc. 
Quarterly  Concerts  (in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple). 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin-board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on 
which  notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted, 
and  students  are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  exercises  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  thirty-five 
lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatory each  term,  affording  invaluable  information  and  instruction. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  are  also 
given,  at  which  the  performance  of  the  work  under  consideration  is  accom- 
panied with  a  critical  examination  of  its  form  and  construction,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its  distinctive  features  and  peculiar 
beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils  in  understanding  the  clas- 
sics, and  have  prepared  them  more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
them. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated 
musical  taste,  numerous  concerts  are  also  provided,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  performed  by  the  leading  artists  of 
Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city.  They  are  maintained  at  heavy 
expense,  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to  pupils,  who  are  earnestly 
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advised  to  enjoy  as  many  ot  them  as  possible.  Recitals  are  also  given 
each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such  pieces  as  have  been 
studied  in  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and  furnishing  an 
lopportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a 
jcreditable  performance  before  others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment 
'and  dramatic  action  and  expression  will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal 
j  students  participating  in  the  Quarterly  Concerts. 


WEEKLY  SOIREE  MUSICALE. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  added  to  the  many  unrivaled 
advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory ;  namely,  a  weekly  soiree, 
patterned  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  which 
have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years,  and  which  were  first  origi- 
nated by  Mendelssohn  himself,  when  he  founded  the  institution. 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the 
most  industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All 
the  teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming 
together,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  work 
that  each  is  doing.  All  are  benefited  thereby  :  the  teachers  through 
a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the  pupils,  through  a 
generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  by  which  they  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  their  very  best  in  their  studies.  An 
annual  "  Souvenir,"  containing  all  the  programmes  given  during  the  year, 
is  mailed  free,  on  application. 

LECTURES,  ETC. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored,  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  topics  :  among  these  are  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  Prof. 
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Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Dudley- 
Buck,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  Luther  Whiting 
Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Webb,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz, 
Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Miss  Goulby  of  Japan,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bick- 
nell.  Dr.  Carus,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Dr.  E.  H.  Capen, 
President  Tufts  College,  Prof.  T.  S.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Rev.  Geo.  Bennett,  Miss  Cushman,  China,  Rev.  R.  S.  Grant,  and  many 
others.  Eminent  artists  have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored 
the  home  students  with  selections  from  their  repertoires^  or  familiar  talks. 
Among  those  whose  visits  have  left  lasting  impressions,  are  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson,  Madame  Lillian  Norton,  Madame  Hastreiter,  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Madame  Materna,  Madame 
Scalchi,  Madame  Brandt,  Mile.  Nevada,  Herr  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  with  students  from  The  Royal 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Miller  Royal  Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Prof.  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the  Century^  New  York,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  Rev.  Wm.  MacDonald,  John  Ripley,  of  London,  England,  and 
others. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  ETC. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  adjoining  Park  and  the  Public  Garden  afford  delight- 
ful places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our  students  enjoy  access,  without 
charge^  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading-rooms  :  The  Library  and 
Reading-r 00771  of  the  Conservatory^  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  able 
and  interesting  musical  works  ;  The  State  Library^  containing  over  30,000 
volumes  ;  and  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection 
is  the  largest  in  America,  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
and  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets  over  7,000 
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of  which  relate  to  music.  The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open 
daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press.  This 
library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings, 
including  one  of  the  splendid  Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three 
were  ever  issued. 

The  Readmg-rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may 
be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many 
opportunities  to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries. 
The  Boston  Art  Museum,  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each 
week,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by 
the  great  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of 
Archaeology  and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art 
Club  also  gives  several  annual  exhibitions,  which  include  the  best  new 
pictures,  and  to  which  tickets  are  secured  for  our  pupils  free. 


A  COURSE  OF  READING. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory, under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  assisted  by 
several  leading  musicians  and  artists,  and  all  are  encouraged  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  per  day  to  this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of 
study.  It  comprehends  the  careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term, —  three 
in  general  literature,  and  two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of 
study,  and  the  completion  of  the  same  will  be  duly  credited.  (See  page 
56.)  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  interest  the  students  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  and  more 
exhaustive  research.  This  course  of  reading  is  open  to  all  students  of 
music.  A  pamphlet,  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND 

LANGUAGES. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

William  J.  Rolfe,  Priricipal  afid  Iiistrtictor  in  English  I.itcraiiire. 

John  B.  Willis,  Associate  Principal  ajid  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  Lecturer  oti  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Jean  de  Peiffer,  Head  of  Department  of  Languages^  and  Instructor  in 
Fre7ich  Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  Rosenstein,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German  Languages,  and 
Literature. 

W.  M.  Swallow,  Instructor  in  Penmanship. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Wadsworth,  Instructor  in  Literature  and  Mathematics. 

Edward  D,  Hale,  Instructor  i?i  Natural  Sciences. 

L.  D.  Ventura,  Instructor  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  professional  musi- 
cians, as  a  class,  are  deficient  in  general  culture;  and  that  this  deficiency 
often  interferes  seriously  with  their  reputation  and  success  as  artists  and 
teachers,  and  even  with  their  rank  and  social  position.  No  doubt  this 
lack  of  culture  is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  —  in  many  cases,  we  may 
say,  the  absolute  impossibility  —  of  combining  general  with  professional 
training.  The  thorough  study  of  music  is  necessarily  exacting,  and  if  the 
student  has  to  seek  a  separate  school,  as  he  is  generally  compelled  to  do, 
for  a  liberal  education,  it  involves  too  great  a  tax  upon  both  his  time  and 
purse.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  afford  members  of  the  Conserv- 
atory the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  in  the 
same  building  where  they  pursue  their  musical  studies  and  at  a  very 
moderate  additional  expense,  the  above  school  has  been  organized. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many 
young  persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertak- 
ing to  study  music  under  great  disadvantages;  and  on  coming  to  us  after 
graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  much  of  their  time  and  effort 
has  been  practically  wasted.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they  omitted 
their  music  altogether  until  a  later  date;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper 
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time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the 
period  of  youth  and  school -life  is  the  time  for  securing  the  best  results  in 
musical  instruction;  and  now  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
literary  course  under  experienced  and  able  instructors  in  this  department, 
simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

The  full  course  of  literary  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  general  student,  and  also  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  College  of 
Music  of  Boston  University.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  LITERARY  COURSE,  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


Department  of  English,  including 

Grammar  and  Analysis  2  terms. 

Rhetoric  2  terms. 

(Composition  throughout  the  entire  year,  with  an  outline  of  the  History 

of  the  English  Language.) 

History,  including 

Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  ■  .  2  terms. 

History  of  England     .       .       *   i  term. 

History  of  the  United  States   i  term. 

English  Literature,  including 

Outlines  of  its  History   i  term. 

Critical  Study  of  English  Classics   3  terms. 

Mathematics,  including 

Arithmetic   i  term. 

Algebra   2  terms. 

Geometry   2  terms. 

Natural  Sciences,  including 

Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography   i  term. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   1  term. 

Physics    I  term. 

Astronomy  or  Botany   1  term. 

Languages,  including 

Latin  4  terms. 

French,  German,  or  Italian  2  terms. 

Philosophy,  including 

Mental  Philosophy  i  term. 

Moral  Science  1  term. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

in  the  above  course  is  under  the  charge  of  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  the  emi- 
nent Shakespearean  scholar,  assisted  by  Miss  Wadsworth,  a  teacher  of 
large  experience  and  superior  ability. 
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While  the  course  in  this  department  is  arranged  to  cover  the  entire 
year,  the  work  of  each  term  will  be  essentially  complete  in  itself;  and 
while  it  is  primarily  designed  for  students^  properly  so  called,  the  course 
for  the  year,  or  for  any  portion  of  it,  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  per- 
sons (regular  members  of  the  Conservatory  or  not)  who  take  it  only  as  a 
literary  recreation,  or  iox  guidance  and  help  in  their  private  reading.  From 
the  latter  class  no  study  or  recitation  will  be  required. 

Special  classes  in  English'  Literature  will  be  formed  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  if 
desired,  to  meet  either  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening.  The  work 
in  these  classes  may  be  either  elementary  or  suited  to  the  wants  of 
advanced  students,  including  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  English  literature.  Evening  lectures  or  "  talks "  on  literary 
topics  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Rolfe  at  intervals  during  the  year,  free  to  all 
students  in  this  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES. 

This  includes  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian  —  the  last  three 
being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently  visited  by 
Americans.  The  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Latin  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  best  Educators,  and  need  not  be  enumerated. 
The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  literature,  and  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  student  of  music,  as  many  of  the  profoundest 
works  on  music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untranslated,  while  its 
song  literature  is  very  rich.  The  French  is  every  year  becoming  more 
extensively  used  in  good  society  ;  while  the  Italian  is,  above  all  others, 
the  language  of  poetry  and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  in- 
structed in  these  languages  by  experienced  native  teachers,  at  class  rates, 
and  learn  not  only  how  to  read,  write,  and  translate,  but  also  how  to  speak 
and  sing  in  each  of  these  languages  correctly. 

Lessons  will  be  given  in  classes  or  privately.  There  will  be  special 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  elocution  in  the  foreign  languages,  for  those 
who  learn  to  sing  in  these  tongues. 

Lectures  in  German  and  French  are  frequently  given,  and  there  will 
be  a  general  class  in  the  grammar  of  these  languages  free  to  all  students 
in  this  department. 
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Those  wishing  to  receive  private  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
Music  and  Art  —  the  lessons  being  conducted  in  the  above  languages  — 
may  enjoy  the  opportunity  without  additional  expense. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the 
dining-room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  so  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  practicing  out- 
side of  the  class-room,  thus  augmenting  their  vocabulary,  and  getting  that 
ease  in  conversation  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recitation-room 
alone. 

Students  who  pass  written  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  year 
may  receive  a  certificate. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  in 
General  Literature,  Art,  or  Elocution,  a  section  of  the  building,  separated 
from  the  piano  practice-rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  requisite  quiet. 

RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  REGULAR  CLASS  STUDY,  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

Each  study,  per  term  $5-oo 

(Eng.  Lit.,  two  hours  per  week;  other  branches,  three  hours  per  week.) 

Special  classes  under  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  not  less  than  lo  members  (20  hour 
lessons  or  10  two-hour  lessons,  as  maj  be  preferred)        .       .       .  10.00 
Special  rates  will  be  made  for  smaller  classes  or  private  instruction. 

LANGUAGES. 

Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  two  hours  per  week,  each   .  $10.00 
Special  rates  for  private  lessons. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  R..  Kelley.  Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln. 

Miss  Corinne  E.  Stillman. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  departments  :  — 

I.     VOCAL  TECHNIQUE. 

[a)  Respiration.  (<^)  Anatomy  of  vocal  organs,  (^r)  Vocal  hygiene 
and  health  principles.  (^)  Diseases  of  the  voice.  (<f)  Methods  of  deliv- 
^^y-  (/)  Location  and  quality  of  tone.  (^)  Vocal  defects  and  reme- 
dies. 

2.  ELOCUTION. 

{a)  Articulation.  (/^)  Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity,  movement,  and 
inflection.         Qualities  of  the  voice  and  application,    {d)  Analysis. 

3.     RHETORICAL  ORATORY. 

(^3!)  Forensic  and  platform  delivery,  {b)  Arrangement,  (^r)  Forms 
of  climax.  (^)  Contrasts  and  antitheses.  (^)  Rhetoric.  (/")  English 
literature. 

4.     DRAMATIC  ART. 

(«)  The  emotions  and  passions.  (^)  Mechanics  and  application  of 
gesture,  (^r)  Facial  expression,  ^d)  Pose  and  counterpoint.  (^)  Men- 
sur  and  sword  exercise.  (/ )  Stage  etiquette,  dress,  modes,  and  man- 
agement,   i^g)  Playwrights. 

5.      LYRIC  ART  AND  OPERA. 

{a)  Study  of  the  principal  operas,  {b)  Musical  declamation.  (<r) 
Expression.    (^)  Gesticulation  and  public  address. 

Attitude  and  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering  of 
any  vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist  who  has 
not  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  dramatic  expression. 
Until  recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have  been  under  the 
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necessity  of  going  abroad  to  study  under  foreign  masters,  and  to 
obviate  such  a  disadvantage,  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  was 
organized.  The  course  of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  instructing  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage, 
grace  of  manner,  freedom  and  ease  of  pgsition  and  attitude,  proper 
expression  of  the  features,  gesture,  and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  cor- 
rectness of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  take 
rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the  highest  sense.  The  department  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  teachers  of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience, 
who  have  trained  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  day;  all  the 
necessary  appliances  of  hall,  rostrum,  etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  we 
believe  that  the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in  Europe, . 
Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly  exer- 
cises for  appearing  before  the  public,  to  those  possessing  proficiency  and 
abilit}%  other  opportunities  are  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable  fea- 
ture to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  public  introduction. 

TUITION. 

Ten  class  lessons  $15.00 

Ten  private  lessons     .......     $15.00  and  $20.00 

Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $50,  or  $200 
for  school  year. 

Special  course,  six  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $75,  or  $300  for 
school  year. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  two  and  three 
years'  course. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Briggs,  Dra-wifig.  William  Willard,  Portraiture. 

Mlle.  Emilie  Faller,  Monochrotne  Jeremiah  J.  Lyons,  Wood-carving. 

and  Color.  Miss  Edith  Pope,  Curator. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  ^\5T^kia,  Art  Embroidery. 

THIS  SCHOOL 

has  been  organized  to  furnish  those  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of 
Art,  either  independently  or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  facilities 
for  pursuing  a  course  under  instructors  of  acknowledged  ability. 

Boston,  with  its  numerous  studios,  fine  collections,  frequent  exhibi- 
tions, and  art  atmosphere,  is  confessedly  the  center  for  the  study  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  America.  We  aim  to  give  the  best  facilities  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 

The  School  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Smith,  who 
for  several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
and  who  as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  has  no  superior. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups  —  elementary  and 
advanced  ;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can  draw 
from  nature. 

(so) 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Object-drawing  by  free-hand.  Perspective  by  instruments.  Drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.  Human  figures  from  copies.  Design- 
ing in  line  and  color. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Painting  in  water-colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Land- 
scape. Studies  in  oil  and^water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait-drawing 
and  painting  from  life.  Composition,  theory  and  practice.  Lectures  on 
fine  art.  Frequent  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
on  the  history  and  practice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  are  given,  to  which 
all  students  in  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  are  admitted. 

ADVANCED  PORTRAITURE. 

The  Department  of  Portraiture  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Willard,  of  whom  we  may  say  that,  as  a  draughtsman  and  colorist,  he  is 
without  a  superior  in  this  country. 

WOOD-CARYINQ. 

A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pur- 
sued under  a  competent  instructor. 

ART  EMBROIDERY. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needle-work  during  the 
last  few  years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  work- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  painting  in  wool  and  silk,"  and  is  as  much  more 
difficult  than  Berlin  work,  as  it  is  superior  in  its  results.  All  varieties  of 
modern  and  oriental  work  are  taught,  and  a  special  course  for  those  wish- 
ing to  become  teachers  may  be  taken  up.  The  work  in  this  department 
during  the  past  year  has  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  encomiums. 

Special  circular  sent  on  application. 

TUITION. 

Fine  Arts       .........       $10.00  to  25.00 

Portraiture,  with  Mr.  Willard  40.00 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Corinne  Stillman,  Instructor. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially,  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily 
gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect 
development  of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the 
body  needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive 
to  the  feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  loose-^XXm^  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking-dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken 
in  connection  with  both  music  and  literary  work.  In  fact  the  student 
cannot  reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  these  other  departments  without 
attention  to  physical  culture. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  during  the  year,  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health. 

TUITION. 

One  half-hour  lesson  daily,  with  use  of  hall  and  apparatus  .  $5-oo 
For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory     .       .  lo.oo 
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GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Pianoforte  are  required  to  take,  in  the 
Conservatory,  four  terms  of  Harmony  or  Counterpoint,  and  four  terms  of 
Theory  of  music.    (See  page  30.) 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  are  required  to  take  the  same  as 
above,  with  one  term  in  Organ  Tuning.  They  are  also  expected  to  give 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  accompany  in  chapel  and  church  music  class, 
and  are  advised  to  take  church  music. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Voice  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Con- 
servatory, four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  terms  of  Theory,  but  they 
may  substitute  Italian,  German,  or  French  for  one  term  of  either  Har- 
mony or  Theory.  They  are  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Sight 
Singing  at  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  and  are  expected  to  have  studied 
the  pianoforte  sufficiently  at  least  to  cover  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
Conservatory  course.  They  are  also  advised  to  take  Teaching  Music  in 
Public  Schools. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instruments,  are 
required  to  take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  of 
Theory,  and  to  have  completed  the  preparatory  division  of  the  course  in 
pianoforte. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning  are  required 
to  take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  of  Theory  ; 
but  they  may  substitute  Piano  for  tv/o  terms  of  Harmony,  or  for  one  term 
of  Harmony  and  one  of  Theory. 

Advanced  students  who  are  prepared  to  pass  the  examinations  in  one 
or  more  terms  of  Harmony  or  Theory,  may  do  so  ;  and  having  completed 
the  required  course  in  these  studies,  take  up  Esthetics,  Musical  History, 
Counterpoint,  Composition  or  Orchestration,  in  which  some  Elective 
privileges  may  be  secured  by  advising  with  the  Director,  It  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  students  to  complete  the  required  course 
in  Harmony  and  Theory  before  beginning  the  fifth  grade  in  their  V ocal 
or  Instrumental  course. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  of  Harmony,  Theory,  etc.,  a  written  exam- 
ination is  held,  and  75  per  cent  is  required,  to  pass.    One  week  after  each 
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examination  students  may  apply  to  the  bookkeeper  for  a  "  term  certifi- 
cate," which  will  give  the  number  of  the  term  and  the  percentage  obtained. 

Commencing  with  January  i,  1887,  candidates  iox  graduation  from  the 
Conservatory  in  any  department  of  music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  High 
School  or  the  Literary  Department  of  some  other  Institution,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  covering  at  least  one  half  the 
work  in  each  department  of  the  General  Literary  course  (see  p.  45)  (or 
its  equivalent),  or  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same 
(/.  one  half  of  the  course)  from  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Institution. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  as  soloists  are  required  to  give  a  recital, 
and  to  appear  in  two  other  public  recitals,  and  to  pass  a  final  theoretical 
and  practical  examination,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Director  and 
Board  of  Examiners  ;  and  the  signatures  of  the  same,  together  with  those 
of  the  Instructors  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  appear 
upon  the  Diploma. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the  courses  as  above  spec- 
ified, or  the  course  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Elocution,  or  General  Lit- 
erature, will  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  Conservatory;  but  they  must  have 
studied  in  the  Conservatory  at  least  four  terms.  Students  wishing  to  pur- 
sue one  or  more  courses  with  reference  to  becoming  thorough  teachers 
rather  than  solo  artists,  may  do  so,  and  having  passed  satisfactory  exam- 
inations, they  will  be  graduated  as  such,  and  receive  a  Diploma. 

CERTIFICATES. 

PARTIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  Harmony  and  Theory, 
Modern  Languages,  English  Literature,  Reading,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling,  Embroidery,  or  Physical  Culture,  may  receive  a  certificate, 
but  they  must  have  studied  in  the  given  course  (Reading  excepted)  at 
least  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory.  One  exercise  from  the  Certificate 
Set  of  each  student  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  be  retained,  and 
will  become  the  property  of  the  School. 
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GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  courses  of  study  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  orchestral 
instruments  consist  of  six  grades  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ; 
namely.  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced,  each  division  con- 
taining two  grades.  On  completion  of  the  Preparatory  Division,  a  "  pre- 
paratory certificate  "  will  be  issued  by  the  Director,  passing  the  student 
to  the  next  division.  On  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Division, 
together  with  two  terms  each  of  Harmony  and  Theory,  a  certificate  will 
be  granted. 

PRIZES. 

Graduates  in  the  Course  in  Composition  (see  p.  29)  may  compete  for 
four  annual  prizes,  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  best  Concert  Overture,  or  other  Orchestral  work,  the 
same  to  be  given  (if  approved  by  the  Director  and  Board  of  Examiners) 
at  Commencement  Quarterly, 

one  hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal. 

2.  For  the  best  piece  of  Chamber  Music  in  Sonata  Form,  the  same 
to  be  given  as  above,  or  at  the  composer's  recital  for  graduation, 

A  gold  medal. 

3.  For  the  best  Anthem,  with  or  without  accompaniment,  or  Sonta 
for  the  piano,  the  same  to  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

A  SILVER  medal. 

4.  For  the  best  Song  or  Piano  Piece,  other  than  a  Sonata,  the  same 
to  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

a  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

All  works  accepted  for  Competition  must  be  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
excellence,  and  all  competitors  must  have  studied  at  least  one  year  in 
the  Institution. 

HONORS. 

The  Honors  of  the  Institution  are  open  for  competition  to  all  its  grad- 
uates, and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  may  be  won  are  embraced  in 
the  following  specifications  : — 

(a)    Their  General  Proficiency. 

(6)    The  character  of  their  Public  Recitals. 
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(c)  The  presentation  of  Original  Compositions  in  the  lesser  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  writing,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient excellence  to  merit  public  performance. 

(//)  The  production  of  an  original  Thesis  upon  some  topic  connected 
with  their  course  of  study,  of  a  degree  of  excellence  which  shall  warrant 
its  public  presentation. 

Honors  will  be  duly  credited  on  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  and 
successful  competitors  will  receive  special  mention  in  the  Annual  Souve- 
nir and  the  current  Calendar. 

READING  COURSE  HONORS  (OPTIONAL,  SEE  P.  43). 

(«)  The  completion  of  the  entire  course  of  selected  volumes  in  Gen- 
eral Literature,  with  that  of  either  of  the  other  departments  e.,  Music, 
Art,  etc. ),  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Gold  Seal  upon  the  Diploma  of 
those  graduating  from  any  department. 

{b)  The  completion  of  one  half  (i.  e.,  two  years)  of  the  course 
as  above,  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Silver  Seal  upon  the  Certificate  or 
Diploma  of  the  Institution. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  HOME. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  Director  and  Preceptress  are  assisted  by  other  officials  of  the  In- 
stitution in  the  management  of  the  Home  and  by  the  following  non- 
residents : — 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Jonas  Fitch.  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Frost.  Mrs.  Frank  Wood. 

The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  enjoy  physical  over- 
sight and  regulation,  wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can 
be  most  fully  realized  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters 
away  to  a  great  city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Direc- 
tor, whose  best  energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good 
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and  sa/e  accommodations  for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents 
have  reluctantly  abandoned  plans  for  giving  their  daughters  the  best 
advantages  on  account  of  the  dangers  alluded  to.  P'urther,  the  best 
results  in  education,  and  especially  in  musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  much  for 
the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  362,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  under  such  circumstances 
many  important  helps  in  the  way  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exer- 
cises must  be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and 
horse-cars,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and  the  expense 
attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by  students 
from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages,  the  Director 
has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  lady  students,  in  the  quiet, 
healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The  great  building  occupied  is 
not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but,  as  modified  and 
improved,  has  all  the  modern  advantages  of  a  model  home.  Its  new  con- 
cert-hallj  library,  reading-room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum 
and  parlors,  are  upon  one  floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors 
above,  all  under  the  same  roof.  Ladies  of  successful  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies' 
department.  The  Director  lives  in  the  Home,  and  is  glad  to  give  the 
students  all  necessary  attention.  While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or 
influence  is  tolerated,  the  Home  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  household,  with  daily  devotions,  as  in  literary  institutions. 
There  is  also  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  services  on  Sun- 
day evening  conducted  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 
Attendance  upon  all  these  services  is  voluntary.  The  management  of 
the  Home  distinctly  assumes  that  the  young  ladies  who  enter  its  halls  have 
passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  self- 
regulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  household  as  the  age  of  woman- 
hood arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-guidance,  the  Director  and  Pre- 
ceptress are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in  regard  to  all  their 
studies  and  plans. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  those  needing  treatment, 
so  that  for  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  failing 
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health,  "the  ounce  of  prevention"  is  at  hand.  Gymnastic  drill  tempts 
rather  than  forces  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  out- 
side of  the  Home. 

That  just  such  a  Home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory  is  fully 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  four  years  of  its  establishment,  par- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our  care, 
and  the  accommodations  of  the  Home,  though  ample,  have  been 
exhausted.  The  Institution  has  had  a  most  liberal  patronage,  having 
enrolled  during  the  past  year  over  two  thousand  students,  representing 
fifty-six  States,  Territories,  Provinces,  and  foreign  countries.  The 
advantage  to  the  students  has  been  apparent  in  uniformly  better  work, 
better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health.  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  students  in  the  home  from  every  section  of  the  country,  not  a  death 
has  occurred  during  these  years,  and  very  little  sickness.  We  owe  this 
immunity  from  malarial  disturbances  largely  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewerage,  airy  location  and  archi- 
tectural adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome  oversight  of  the  res- 
ident physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is  received  through  a 
large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor.  There  is  also  on 
draught,  and  free  to  the  students,  the  water  of  an  artesian  mineral  well, 
which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The  recent  extensive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  the  building  secure  for  the  students 
the  utmost  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety,  and  make  the  Conserva- 
tory Home  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


REGULATIONS. 

Those  studying  in  the  Institution  are  expected  to  be,  in  a  very  liberal 
sense,  self-governed.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and 
protection,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  and  arrangements, 
as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  belonging 
to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal  restrictive  regulations  are  few, 
and  those  who  think  they  cannot  conform  thereto  are  advised  not  to  come. 
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SOCIETY.  ETC. 

Parents  often  write  us  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  daughters  to 
Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led  into  undesirable  com- 
pany. We  can  now  say,  emphatically,  Yes.  We  are  not  willing  to  sub- 
ject our  pupils  to  the  restrictions  of  a  penal  institution,  but  we  can 
guarantee  that  our  Home  is  pure  and  healthful.  We  must  request  all 
pupils  who  enter  the  Home  to  present  satisfactory  references^  and  as  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Conservatory  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  watch-care 
over  students  in  city  boarding-houses^  ladies  coming  from  a  distance  will  live 
in  the  Institution,  unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians.  Parents 
sometimes  embarrass  wholesome  administration  by  granting,  through  cor- 
respondence, without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  indulgences  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  and  Faculty,  are  detrimental  to  the  stu- 
dent's progress.  Direct  correspondence  is  solicited  upon  all  matters 
which  relate  to  the  well-being  of  students  while  under  the  care  of  the 
Institution.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under  the  direct  personal  over- 
sight of  the  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  the  Director,  the  Pre- 
ceptress, the  Resident  Physician,  and  others.  The  highest  motives  are 
appealed  to  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for  emulation,  and  parents 
can  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  daughters  are  in  safe  hands. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department  (excepting  the 
parlors  and  reception-room)  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director, 
and  no  visitors  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  their  friends 
may  be  invited. 

SAFEGUARDS  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

The  introduction  of  the  most  complete  and  approved  systems  of 
steam-heat  and  electric-light  in  every  room,  removes  from  the  main 
building  all  fires  and  gas,  and  places  the  control  of  both  systems  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  in  a  separate  fire-proof  structure,  thus  preventing 
all  possibility  of  accident  from  these  sources. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  equal  facilities  for 
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putting  out  a  fire,  or  for  escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control. 
Our  conviction  is  based  on  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  substantial  character  of  the  building,  with  every  part  accessi- 
ble. 2.  Its  location,  with  park  in  front,  an  open  space  in  rear,  and  com- 
plete isolation  from  all  other  buildings.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire-appara- 
tus—  fire-plugs,  steam-engines,  chemical-engines,  etc.  4.  Its  internal 
arrangements  —  three  stairways,  five  fire-escapes,  hydrants,  hose,  hand- 
grenades  and  fire-extinguishers  on  every  floor,  alarm-bells  in  every  room 
and  hall,  and  district  alarm  telegraph  communicating  with  the  office.  5. 
Its  home  fire  department,  well  organized,  and  responding  to  test  alarm  in 
thirty- five  seconds,  full  force. 

With  these  ample  arrangements  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire 
could  get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these 
appliances,  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe 
management. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

ADMISSION.  CLASSIFICATION,  BILLS.  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  corner  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is 
open  daily  for  the  reception  of  pupils  ;  and  while  they  may  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment' 
of  bills,  etc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  those  residing  in  or 
near  Boston,  on  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  term,  thus 
avoiding  the  rush  of  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card,  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them 
to  a  given  course  of  lessons  ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
instruction  until  he  has  procured  the  same. 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  advanced  students. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and 
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that  this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  all  pupils,  save  beginners,  on  entering.  Twice  each  term  a 
critical  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  students  being 
transferred  to  classes  of  higher  grade  as  their  advancement  warrants ;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  our  students  are  largely  due  to  the  excel- 
lent system  of  classification  adopted.  Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Music  are  limited  to  four  in  each  grade  ;  in  harmony  and  theory  they  are 
limited  to  eight.  Ifistruction  in  the  class  is  not  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  scholar^  as  some  affirm^  but  each  individual  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
hour.  Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher  directs  ;  but 
the  lesson  is  a  unit. 

Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or 
three  from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conservatory,  may  be  accommo- 
dated at  his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons 
will  be  admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Institution  without 
charge.  In  the  event  of  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  in  any  depart- 
ment to  form  a  class,  instruction  can  only  be  given  at  private  rates. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or 
from  one  class  to  another  (changes  cannot  be  made  from  one  study  to 
another  or  from  one  teacher  to  another  during  the  term),  must  be  attended 
to  invariably  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  arid  not  with  teachers. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at 
once  at  the  office,  where  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Begin- 
ning OF  each  Term  for  the  Whole  Term.  Students  leaving  during 
term-time,  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  sickness,  which  must 
be  reported  at  once  to  the  Director  or  the  Executive  Committee,  forfeit 
all  payments,  and  no  deductions  are  made  for  temporary  absence. 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring 
longer  time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the 
highest  and  most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will 
allow  a  discount  of  six  per  cent  on  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.  To 
those  residing  in  the  Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room 
rent,  and  tuition,  when  two  or  more  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents 
when  more  than  two  studies  are  taken. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Book-keeper's  office  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check 
or  draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourjde,  Dir. 

EXPENSE. 

TUITION. 

Per  Term  of  ten  weeks  (2  lessons  per  week)  ^  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


Pianoforte  and  Violin,  first  grade,  each  $10.00 

The  same,  one  lesson  per  week   6.00 

Pianoforte,  second  grade  15-00 

Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades        .       .       .  20.00 

Pianoforte  (classes  of  three)  27.00 

Violin,  second  grade  ........  i5-oo 

Violin,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  20.00 

Voice,  first  and  second  grades  15.00 

Voice,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades       ....  20.00 

Voice  (classes  of  three)  27.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades  15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  ....  20.00 
Flute  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  each        .       .       .    15.00  or  20.00 

Harmony  1500 

Theory  15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc.  .  .  .  20.00 
Art  of  Conducting       .........  20.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  pianos  for  practice      .       .  20.00 
Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools     ......  10.00 

School  of  General  Literature,  each  study,  except  the  Languages,  5.00 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  Lang's  (classes  of  five),  10.00 

Elocution  15.00  to  300.00 

Sight  singing  (classes  of  six  and  four)  .  .  .  10.00  and  15.00 
Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture      .....     5.00  to  10.00 

Fine  Arts  10.00  to  25.00 

Portraiture,  with  William  Willard  .....  40.00 

Concert  Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression  .    15.00  to  50.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma   5.00 

Certificate   i.oo 


Tuition  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  after  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  excepting  for  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  term,  for  which  no 
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OF  THE 


WILLIAM  BRIQGS,  Drawing.  -ct^Tr  t  t  a  ^/r  ^tttt  t  » 

i^T-         ^  T,^  WILLIAM  WILLARD,  Portraiture. 

Miss  MARY  B.  CARTER,  Painting,  Oil  and  Water  Color.  China  JEREMIAH  J.  LYONS  Wood-carvlne 

Mne.  EMILIE  EALLER.  Monochrome  and  Color.  Mrs.  L.  H.  PHTNAM.  A^  Elro  I 
Miss  ADELAIDE  GATES.  ModeUnff  ^r^rrr.^  'oiuery. 

"'^'^""S  Miss  EDITH  POPE,  Curator 


This  special  circular  is  issued  with  the  view  of  giving  general  information 
to  those  who  desire  it  concerning  the  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts  its 
aims,  courses  of  study,  and  terms  for  instruction;  but  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  diary  of  classes  and  classwork  are  reserved  for  those  who  have 
entered  the  institution  and  are  about  to  commence  their  studies  in  the  school 
The  school  is  now  firmly  established,  having  had  during  the  three  vears  of 
Its  existence  a  steadily  increasing  attendance  of  students ;  and  its  enlai-cd 
corps  of  instructors  is  experienced  and  well  known  in  the  field  of  art  educa- 
tion.   They  are  the  best  available,  and  have  been  selected,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  from  the  best  national  art  schools  in  the  world.    The  conduct  of 
the  school  IS  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professional  educators  in  art,  and  none 
others  have  a  voice  in  its  management.    Its  methods  of  study  are  not  an 
mutation  of  any  pre-existing  scheme,  but  are  based  on  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  all  schools  ;  while  some  are  original  in  the  institution,  and  are  the 
atest  deve  opment  of  the  subject    In  order  still  further  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of  teachers  bv 

Mile  Tm^r"  f'„°'  f  •  T''T  ''''  °f  P-'-i'"-'  -  ' 

Mile.  Lm  1  e  Faller  for  the  advanced  studies  in  black  and  white.    Mr  Wilhrd 

IS  too  well  known  by  his  portraits  of  eminent  men  to  need  anv  introduction 
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Mile.  Faller  is  a  native  of  Paris,  a  pupil  of  Chaplin  and  Fleiiry,  and  has  had 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  an  exhibitor  in  the  French  Salon  eight  times. 
Miss  Adelaide  Gates,  in  charge  of  the  modeling,  has  just  returned  from  pro- 
tracted studies  abroad  under  some  of  the  great  masters. 

The  school  is  intended  for  the  art  students  of  the  whole  continent,  and  is 
the  only  art  school  in  the  world  where  the  comforts  of  a  home  are  provided  in 
the  same  buildings  as  the  opportunities  for  study,  thus  meeting  a  great  and 
long-felt  want  for  those  who  come  from  great  distances  to  study  in  the 
metropolis  of  art  education. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Art  Museum,  Art  Club,  and  other  courses  of 
instruction  and  art  culture,  will  always  be  available  to  the  students.  A  course 
of  reading  for  art  students  has  been  arranged  and  published  by  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  the  library  of  the  institution  is  always  accessible  without  cost  to  our 
students. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  offer  a  professional  education  in  the 
fine  arts  for  those  whose  tastes  or  talents  prompt  them  to  select  this  subject 
of  study,  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  professional  schools  give  to  the 
lawyer,  physician,  or  theologian.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  art  education,  both  in  methods  of  study  and  in  the  importance  and 
value  attached  to  great  skill  in  art. 

In  the  old  countries,  national  art  schools  have  been  established,  and  sup- 
ported with  unlimited  resources,  as  a  necessary  and  profitable  investment  to 
develop  the  genius  of  their  respective  citizens.  In  the  United  States,  no  such 
provision  exists ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  seek  an  art  education  in 
foreign  countries,  which  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  here.  Private  or 
corporate  action  must  supply  this  deficiency ;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
servatory to  profit  by  the  best  experience  of  the  artistic  nations,  and  to  offer 
an  art  education  here,  which  shall  be  as  thorough  and  complete  as  can  be 
found  in  other  countries,  so  that  a  student  may  study  art  without  being 
expatriated.  In  some  methods  of  study,  notably  that  of  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  advanced  drawing  by  class  exercises  and  demonstrations,  which  has 
been  introduced  and  developed  in  this  country  by  the  Conservatory  School  of 
Art,  American  art  education  has  taken  a  prominent  lead  in  advance  of  the 
older  countries.  This  method  will  be  further  developed  and  perfected,  by 
skilful  and  experienced  teachers,  in  the  courses  of  studies  in  the  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  schools  of  the  Conservatory. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  have  already  made  some 
advance  in  art  study  to  practise  particular  branches  under  the  advice  and 
help  of  the  instructors  ;  and  by  such  the  class  exercises  will  not  be  required. 
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For  others,  whose  progress  has  not  been  so  great,  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
instruction  in  principles  and  processes  is  provided,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
beginners  and  those  who  have  been  previously  taught  on  superficial  or 
pernicious  methods.  To  this  plan  of  instruction,  students  may  trust  them- 
selves with  perfect  confidence  in  the  final  results ;  for  it  has  been  the  fruits 
of  long  and  extensive  experience,  that  has  been  cognizant  of  the  best  efforts 
made  in  the  artistic  countries,  and  has  tested  them  in  the  class-room  and 
studio. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  grouped  in  three  divisions,— Drawing,  Painting, 
Modeling,— either  of  which  may  be  taken  up  on  first  entry  into  the  school  by 
those  who  desire  instruction  in  one  department  alone,  if  competent.  Begin- 
ners, and  those  who  study  with  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  of  art, 
should  first  enter  the  drawing-school,  passing  through  it  to  the  painting- 
school,  and  complete  their  training  in  the  school  of  sculpture,— keeping 
up  their  practice  of  previous  3'ears  in  drawing  and  painting  by  the  home-work, 
which  is  an  original  feature  in  the  Conservatory  scheme  of  art  education. 

Subjects  are  taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  the  practice 
required  to  carry  this  instruction  into  effect  is  pursued  under  careful  indi- 
vidual teaching.  Students  will  select  the  lectures  to  be  attended  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  instructor,  who  will  be  always  available  to  those  who  need 
advice  as  to  their  studies.  .  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  will 
be  expected  to  produce  one  exercise  in  each  subject  practised  in  the  school 
which  they  attend,  whether  of  drawing,  painting,  or  modeling,  and  will  be 
examined  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  a  certificate.  One  exercise  from  the 
certificate  set  of  each  student  will  be  retained,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  school.  After  passing  through  the  three  schools,  the  diploma  of  the  Con- 
servatory will  be  awarded.  Other  students  may  elect  to  go  through  the 
course,  or  pursue  one  or  more  branches  only,  and  they  may  offer  themselves 
for  examination,  if  they  wish;  but  they  will  not  be  required  or  expected  to  do 
so,  unless  they  desire  certificates. 

GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

^  The  demand  which  the  school  seeks  to  supply  is  for  a  thorough  training 
m  fine  art,  and  the  opportunity  to  study  and  practise  certain  departments  o( 
It,  by  those  who  require  sound  instruction  professionally,  or  wish  to  receive 
competent  assistance  in  perfecting  their  talents  in  any  special  subject  or 
direction. 

Industrial  drawing  merely  is  not  the  aim  of  the  school,  that  being  already 
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provided  for  by  cities  and  the  State  for  mechanics  and  artisans  in  gratuitous 
evening  classes,  where  mechanical  and  elementary  free-hand  exercises  are 
pursued. 

Nor  is  normal  instruction  only  offered  ;  for  that  is  also  available  without 
cost  to  the  few  who  may  require  it  alone.  The  Conservatory  school  will  give 
a  more  thorough  training  than  can  be  obtained  in  industrial  or  gratuitous 
schools,  by  employing  the  highest  and  most  experienced  teachers,  and,  thus 
economizing  the  time  of  the  students,  enable  them  to  reach  the  best  results  of 
study  more  profitably  to  themselves,  and  secure  a  greater  reward  for  their  art 
powers  in  practical  life  afterwards. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING 

Drawing  from  models,  objects,  casts,  and  plant  forms,  in  outline. 
Shading  from  tlie  same  with  stump  and  crayon. 
Drawing  from  memory,  time  sketching,  and  designing. 
Study  of  historical  ornament  and  botanical  analysis  of  plants. 
Study  of  details  of  the  human  figure,  and  of  animal  form. 

INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING. 

Linear  perspective,  practice,  and  theory. 
Plane  and  solid  geometry,  shadows. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  elements  and  processes  of  drawing 
taught  by  well-illustrated  class  lectures  and  demonstrations  made  before  the 
students,  and  also  by  individual  instruction  in  drawing  from  objects,  casts, 
and  from  nature.  It  is  elastic,  to  meet  the  requirements  and  attainments  of 
each  student  on  entering  the  school  ;  and  those  who  require  more  practice  in 
one  branch  than  another  will  be  given  the  opportunity  required.  Students 
who  go  through  the  regular  course  of  lectures  and  diploma  exercises,  with  a 
view  of  becoming  teachers,  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
for  a  teacher's  certificate.  With  others,  the  examination  and  subjects  of  study 
are  optional,  and  may  be  determined  by  each  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructors. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  "IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

PAINTINC;   IN  WATER-CGI.ORS. 

Studies  in  monochrome  from  model,  casts,  and  drapery. 

Flower  and  foliage,  from  growing  plants  and  approved  examples. 

Still  life  and  objects  from  nature,  grouped  with  backgrounds. 

Landscape-painting,  in  color  and  monochrome. 

Aerial  perspective,  shadows  and  reflections. 

Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  original  compositions. 


PAINTING   IN  OIL. 

Monochrome  from  casts  of  human-figure  subjects. 
Groups,  compositions  of  form  and  color  in  still  life,  drapery,  objects. 
Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  original  compositions. 
Study  of  the  head  ;  from  the  antique  in  monochrome. 
Landscape,  figure,  and  from  nature  in  color,  and  flower-painting  from 
examples  in  nature. 

PORCELAIN-PAINTING. 

A  special  class  in  porcelain-painting  will  be  formed,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  desire  instruction. 

Instruction  in  sketching  and  painting  from  nature  forms  the  basis  of  the 
course,  time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memory  being  weekly  exercises. 

Advanced  instruction  and  practice  in  composition  and  harmony  on  large 
subjects  is  also  provided  for.  Study  of  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  por- 
traiture, both  in  oil  and  water-color,  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
scheme. 

Examinations  for  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  ;  optional  with  other  students. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING. 

Modeling  in  clay  of  ornament  from  casts, 

"  "       "  animal  from  casts. 

The  human  figure,  from  the  antique  and  nature. 
Reducing  and  enlarging  subjects  from  prints  and  photographs. 
Modeling  original  designs  for  terra-cotta. 
Anatomical  studies,  in  the  round  and  on  the  fiat. 
Time  sketches,  memory  exercises,  and  modeling  from  dictation. 
Study  of  bas-relief,  alto-relief,  busts  and  statuettes. 

The  course  in  sculpture  will  include  not  only  the  practical  part  of  model- 
ing in  clay  of  subjects  from  the  antique  and  nature,  but  the  history  of 
sculpture  and  schools  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Drawing  in  charcoal  from  the  cast  and  living  model  forms 
also  a  part  of  the  practice  in  the  School  of  Sculpture.  Original  studies  of  the 
head  and  figure  in  bas-relievo,  alto-relievo,  and  the  round,  busts  and  statuettes 
from  the  model,  to  be  made  at  regular  intervals  in  the  course.  Composition 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  designs  for  objects  in  the  round,  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  instruction  given  in  this  school. 

Examination  for  certificate,  optional,  at  the  end  of  the  year's  course. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PORTRAIT-PAINTING, 


SUBJECTS-  OF  STUDY   IN  OIL. 

The  human  head  from  life. 

Tone  vahies,  light  and  shade,  in  black-and-white. 

"      "  "  three  colors. 

"  "  full  palette. 

The  figure,       "      "  black-and-white. 

"      "  "  three  colors. 

"  "  full  palette. 

CLASS  HOURS  AND  TUITION. 

Thursday,  P>iday,  and  Saturday,  lo  A.M.  to  12  M.   Tuition,  $40  per  term. 

C'lose  personal  attention  will  be  given  to  each  student,  during  the  hours 
of  study,  by  the  principal ;  and  familiar  talks  upon  the  subject  of  art  will  be 
frequent,  particularly  upon  points  touching  the  specialty  of  portraiture. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

STUDIES, 

Drawing  from  the  flat. 
"         "      "  antique. 
"      "  life. 

CLASS   HOURS  AND  TUITION. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  8  to  10  A.M.    Tuition,  $40  per  term. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pursued 
under  competent  instructors.    Tuition,  $20  per  term, 

ART  EMBROIDERY. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needlework  during  the  last  few 
years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  (In 
Berlin  work,  each  stitch  has  its  model  in  the  copy,  and  not  a  single  original 
idea  is  required  to  have  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  worker.  In  art  needle- 
work, the  copy  gives  only  outlines  ;  and  these  must  be  filled  in  and  colored, 
not  only  by  the  worker's  finger,  but  by  her  mind.)  It  is,  in  fact,  "  painting  in 
wools,"  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  Berlin  work,  as  it  is  also  superior  in 
its  results.  Not  only  the  Kensington  (as  done  in  England)  is  taught  here,  but 
Kensington  as  done  in  France,  chenille  work  in  all  the  natural  tints  of  the 
flowers,  portraits  in  silk  from  photographs,  white  French  initials,  monograms, 
black  lace  embroidery,  Bulgarian,  Moorish,  and  also  the  old  Oriental  work. 
Tuition,  $10  per  term. 
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CLASS  HOURS  AND  TUITION. 


DAY-Cr.ASSES. 

Schools  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling. 
Fi7'st  Class. 

Monday.  Wednesday,  and  P'riday,  9  A.M.  to  12  M.  ;  and  i  to  4  P.M. 
Fees,  $20  and  $25  per  term,  payable  in  advance. 

Second  Class. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  A.^i.  to  12  M. ;  and  i  to  4  P.M. 
Fees,  $15  and  $17  per  term. 

EVENING-CLASSES. 

Schools  of  Drawing  and  Modeling. 
First  Class. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  7  to  9  P.M. 
Fee,  $10  per  term,  for  three  evenings  per  week. 
"     $5       "         "    one  evening  " 

Seco7id  Class. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7  to  9  P.M. 
Fee,  $10  per  term,  for  two  evenings  per  week. 

"     $5       "  "  one  evening  " 

Students  will  not  be  entered  for  the  second  classes  until  the  first  classes 
are  filled. 

There  will  be  no  evening-classes  in  the  School  of  Painting. 

Programmes  of  study  and  synopses  of  class  lectures  and  demonstrations 
will  be  posted  in  each  studio. 

The  evening-classes  are  so  organized  that  Conservatory  students  in  music 
and  other  branches  may  attend  one  or  more  courses  on  one  evening  each 
week,  which  will  be  complete  in  themselves,  in  one  year's  stud}'. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  art,  or  who  do  wish  to  study  particular  branches,  special  classes 
of  not  more  than  six  students  will  be  formed.  Instruction  to  be  given  twice  a 
week  in  lessons  of  one  hour  each. 

Subjects  of  Study  :  Perspective  ;  Object-drawing ;  Light  and  Shade, 
with  stump,  brush,  or  crayon  ;  Elementary  and  Applied  F)esign  ;  Sketching 
with  Pencil  or  Brush  ;  Painting  in  Oil  or  Water-colors  ;  Landscape,  Portrait- 
ure, Porcelain-painting,  etc. 

Fee,  $15  per  term. 

[7] 


SATURDAY  CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  courses  of  study  in  these  classes  are  so  designed  as  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  both  artistic  and  industrial, 
for  the  instruction  of  public  school  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  ; 
of  special  teachers  in  high-schools  and  in  evening-schools  ;  and  of  super- 
vision of  drawing. 

Morning  class.  Drawing,  9  A.M.  to  12  M. 

"  "     Painting,  9  A.M.  to  12  M. 

Afternoon  "     Industrial  Drawing,  i  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  necessity  of  adding  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  to  the  course  for  teachers.  The  subjects  studied 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  or  elementary,  part,  suitable  for  the 
instruction  of  a  class  of  mechanics  and  artisans  in  a  manufacturing  city  when 
commencing  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  evening-schools ;  the 
second,  or  advanced,  being  such  as  these  same  students  might  desire  to  study 
during  their  second  year  of  attendance. 

Fee,  per  term  of  ten  weeks,  for  each  class,  $10. 

CALENDAR. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  Thursday,  Septkmber  10,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1885. 

The  WINTER  TERM  begins  Monday,  November  23,  1885,  and  closes 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1886. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Monday,  February  8,  and  closes  Satur- 
day, April  17,  1886. 

The  SUMMIOR  TERM  begins  Monday,  April  19,  and  closes  Saturday, 
June  26,  1886. 

VACATIONS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

A  vacation  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms;  of  three  days  between  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms;  of  three 
days  at  Christmas  ;  and  of  three  days  between  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  upon  Fast  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

MATERIALS  FOR  STUDY. 

All  instruments  and  materials  used  in  study  must  be  provided  by 
students.  Some  articles  are  kept  in  stock  in  the  Conservatory,  and  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices  charged  in  the  stores  to  professional  customers.  Every 
student  is  provided  with  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  drawing-boards,  materials, 
etc.,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the  key. 

Correspondence  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  school  should  be 
addressed  to 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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allowance  will  be  made^  and  none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for 
the  whole  or  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

Graduates  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  recitals  but  the  expense  for 
orchestra  attending  the  public  performance  of  first  Prize  or  first  Honor 
works  at  the  Commencement  Quarterly,  will  be  shared  by  the  Institution. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms  (each  occupied  by  two)  $4.50, 
$5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50,  $7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to 
choice  of  room.  A  few  rooms  extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  ^8.00,  $8.50, 
and  $9  00.  No  additional  charge  for  light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.  Plain 
washing,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Use  of  Piano,  $15.00  per  term  ;  when  used  by  two  students,  $7.50 
each. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  parties  applying  will  confer  a  favor  if  they  will  name  the 
department  in  which  they  expect  to  study.  Two  persons  usually  occupy 
one  room. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair 
mattresses,  bedsprings,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs,  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  nap- 
kin-ring, all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the 
same. 

THE  CAFE. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  les- 
[  son-hours  keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafe  has  been 
opened,  where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students 
"may  have  rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  cafe,  if  they 
prefer  so  to  do  This  feature  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our 
patrons  and  friends. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
|j    accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
(    Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  near 
vicinity.    If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense 
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will  be  about  $1.50  each  per  week.  Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in 
private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  The  Director  has  always 
at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  service  of 
gentlemen  students. 

GENERAL  EXPElSfSES,  ESTIMATES,  ETC. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  "  What  is  the  total 
expense  of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  one  year?" 

This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  general  way  only,  because, — 

1.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open 
to  our  students,  each  of  which  has  its  fixed  rate  of  tuition  ;  one  student 
may  elect  piano,  voice,  and  harmony  ;  another,  voice  and  art  ;  another, 
elocution  and  English  branches  ;  another,  painting,  art  embroidery,  etc. 
Any  combination  of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged 
for,  and  only  what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect  the  Conservatory 
differs  from  literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches,  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students, 
and  the  "grade"  can  only  be  determined  after  an  examination  by  the 
Director  or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  Home  department  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of 
rooms,  which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been 
designed  for  a  family  hotel,  with  suites  and  large  and  small  apartments 
for  different  classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 

For  a  beginner  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of 
the  lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about 
as  follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board  are  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00, 
$6.50,  $7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week):  — 


Tuition  :  Piano,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00;  second. 


$15.00;  four  terms,  saj  

$50.00 

$50.00 

Tuition  :   Voice,  per  term,  first  and  second  grade. 

$15.00;  four  terms,  say  

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50,  four  terms  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  at  $4.50  or  $7.50 

iSo.oo 

300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  do/..,  yearly  estimate    .       .  . 

12.00 

12.00 

Sheet  Music,  yearly  estimate  

10.00 

10.00 

$342.00 

$462.00 
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Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and 
are  advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year  ;  in 
which  case  add  $io  to  the  yearly  estimate  for  each  study,  as  the  charge 
for  tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection 
with  piano  and  voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the 
election  of  the  student  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add  to 
the  above  estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade),  who  takes 
piano,  voice,  and  harmony,  or^  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as 
above :  — 


Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  . 

$80.00 

$80.00 

Tuition:  Voice,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms 

80.00 

80.00 

Tuition  :  Harmony,  per  term,  $15.00;  four  terms  . 

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  40  weeks,  at  $4.50  or  $7.50 

180.00 

300.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  yearly  estimate  . 

12.00 

12.00 

Sheet  Music,  yearly  estimate  .... 

10.00 

10.00 

$452.00 

$572.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cost  of  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made  by 
selecting  studies  desired,  and  including  rates  of  tuition  as  given  in  the 
general  list. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Courses  of  Study. —  Students  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  literature, 
science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses  as  may 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  ;  and  while  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon 
some  regular  course  of  study  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required. 
Selections  may  be  made  from  different  courses  of  such  branches  as  are 
regularly  taught,  due  regard  being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  broad 
field  of  study,  may  thus  be  pursued. 

Time  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  ac- 
complish in  three  ,years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  com- 
plete. 
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Begin  with  the  Term. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  ter?n ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted 
until  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular 
fee.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term, 
or  the  tmexpired  portion  of  it. 

Number  of  Recitations. —  Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical 
theory  and  tuning,  receive  two  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The 
free  classes  in  harmony,  general  musical  instruction,  notation,  sight-sing- 
ing, and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and  normal  instruction, 
etc.,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  Conservatory  Chorus  meets  twice  a 
week. 

During  each  term  two  Quarterly  Concerts  are  given  by  students  in 
Tremont  Temple  or  Music  Hall,  to  which  their  friends  may  be  invited. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  "  Advanced  Division  "  take  part 
in  the  Quarterly  Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who  have 
studied  less  than  one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  unless  in  cases  of  rare 
talent. 

Students  cannot  be  allowed  to  arrange  for  public  concerts  or  connect  them- 
selves with  any  musical  club  or  society  outside  the  Institution^  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Director. 

Art  Exhibitions.—  Three  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Department 
are  given  during  the  year,  to  which  the  students  are  permitted  to  invite 
their  friends  \  and  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  suitably  represented, 
the  work  done  by  students  will  remain  in  care  of  the  instructors  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  the  end  of  the  term  at  which  they  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  school. 

Evening  Classes. —  When  called  for,  evening  classes  are  held  in  piano, 
violin,  organ,  vocal  culture,  sight-singing,  orchestral  instruments,  draw- 
ing, etc. 

Organ  Practice. —  There  are  thirteen  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  stu- 
dents' use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
cents  per  hour.    Concert-hall  Organ,  twenty  cents  per  half  hour. 

Pianos  — Gentlemen  can  rent  good  seven-octave  pianos  at  from  $15 
to  $18  per  quarter,  and  they  often  find  pianos  in  the  houses  where  they 
board,  the  use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
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Director  will  gladly  assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so 
desired.  The  pianos  of  B.  F.  Baker,  Briggs  &  Co.,  Chickering  &  Sons, 
Decker  &  Son,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  W. 
Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and  Albert  Weber,  are  used  in  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Register.  —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
persons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  can 
do  so  by  entering  their  names.  Please  notify  us  when  the  address  is 
changed. 

Consultation. —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected 
with  the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.  Consultation  free  in  all 
cases. 

Church  Privileges. —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty- 
four  students  (salaried)  has  been  provided  for  one  of  the  leading  churches. 

Letters. —  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  .care  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Reduced  Fares. —  Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  which  our  stu- 
dents can  secure  commutation  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  suburban 
towns. 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either 
i  a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for  the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies 
I     arriving  in  the  night  can  come  directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find 

accommodations.    Ring  the  bell,  and  the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all 

night,  will  respond. 

Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their  baggage  at  the 
,|  depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving  by  the  morn- 
U  ing  or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  need  not  go  to 
I     hotels,. but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is  within  ten  to  thirty 

minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  stations  pass  within 
1    a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

I         Address.  —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  informatio7i  7vill  be 
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careful  to  address  their  letters  to  "jff.  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music ^  Boston.^ ^  Our  letters  have  often  fallen  into  other  hands  when 
otherwise  directed. 

Students  and  others  can  receive  the  illustrated  Calendar  and  Annual 
Souvenir,  to  send  to  friends,  by  applying  at  the  office.  Names  and 
addresses  may  be  given  of  persons  interested  in  music,  and  calendars  will 
be  sent  to  them  postpaid. 

WHAT  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  SHALL  I  STUDY? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  study,  without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  other 
branches.  The  slightest  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  positions  filled 
by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  the  country,  will  show 
such  preparation  greatly  defective.  No  individual  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or  college  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  principal  branches  of  music,  and  no  bureau  or  professor 
can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a  person.  Very  few 
schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having  special  teachers  for 
the  piano,  voice,  harmony,  and  organ,  and  it  is  manifestly  poor  economy 
to  employ  two  or  three  specialists  where  one  competent  teacher  could  do 
all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  average  community.  The 
teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  harmony,  etc.,  will  con- 
trol the  field  and  have  double  the  influence  in  securing  pupils  ;  and  if 
he  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ,  he  will  not  only  increase  his  use- 
fulness by  assisting  in  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

After  the  technical  difficulties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the 
pupil  has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physi- 
cian or  lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent,  it  maybe,  but  unrecognized, 
unknown,  and  without  a  "practice."  Under  these  circumstances  a  guid- 
ing hand  which  may  direct  him  to  some  needy  field  is  appreciated,  and 
this  we  have  sought  to  extend  by  instituting  a  bureau  of  employment,  and 
endeavoring  to  open  the  path  for  our  worthy  graduates.    The  diploma  of 
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the  Institution  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the  pupil's  thoroughness; 
but  letters  are  constantly  being  received  from  many  sources  asking  the 
Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  college,  a  town,  or  a  family  ;  an 
organist  or  singer  for  a  church  ;  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  etc.  :  and  in 
responding  to  these  calls  he  is  glad  to  give  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the 
first  "  launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day 
filling  responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  in  this  way. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for 
strictly  first-class  teachers  :  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  energy, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  acquirements  in  music,  possess  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  school  and  college  posi- 
tions ;  teachers  of  moral  worth,  v^ho  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community,  — such  are  con- 
stantly called  for.  The  churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  music  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  this  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  choristers  and  leaders  who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congrega- 
tions, and  drill  the  young  people  for  this  service.  Pastors  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  encourage  the  promising  talent  in 
their  respective  charges,  to  educate  themselves  for  this  work. 

CONSERVATORY  EXAMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become 
certificated  examiners  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where 
they  teach  ;  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  and  who  pass  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  may  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Conservatory  without  further  examination,  and  to  that 
grade  designated  in  the  certificate.  Certificates  covering  the  first  four 
grades  will  be  issued.  The  other  grades  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conserv- 
atory ;  and  on  their  completion,  the  student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate 
with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 

The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who 
want  to  complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
who  have  not  the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could 
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spend  one  or  more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near 
home  to  pursue  preparatory  studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their 
Conservatory  course.  To  meet  this  demand  the  Director  has  arranged 
the  above  plan,  which  he  is  sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval. 
Former  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Director  in  regard  to  becoming  examiners,  and  students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  informed  of  the  nearest  authorized 
examiners. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  among -the  students  of 
the  Conservatory — The  Harmonics  and  TheWadsworth  Literary  Soci- 
ety. They  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  character,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  and  general  topics,  the  cultivation  of  a  literary 
taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  helpful  social  relations  among  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Institution.  The  good  results  already  achieved  through 
these  means  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  future  of  both  organizations 
is  very  promising. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  also  been  organized  by  the  students.  Sec- 
retaries have  been  elected  from  their  number,  representing  each  of  the 
great  denominational  missionary  organizations.  Correspondence  is 
opened,  and  information  is  secured  concerning  the  workings  of  the  lead- 
ing organizations  and  the  fields  occupied.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused  ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  become  centers  of 
interest  and  influence  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 

THE  BENEFICENT  SOCIETY. 

In  former  editions  of  our  Calendar  appeals  have  been  made  for  a 
Loan  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  but  worthy  students  of  music  and 
art,  hundreds  of  whom  apply  every  year  for  a  little  supplementary  help  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  courses  of  study.  These  appeals  have  at 
last  been  answered  by  the  formation  of  the  Beneficent  Society  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  organization  is  composed  of 
many  of  Boston's  best  known  and  most  philanthropic  ladies,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore  being  President,  and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  membership  fee  is  $2,  with  annual  dues  thereafter  of  $2.  Life- 
membership  is  $30,  and  honorary  membership  $50.  The  privileges  of 
membership  are  open  alike  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  the  students 
aided  come  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  this  society  opens  its 
doors  for  memberships  and  donations  from  the  philanthropic  throughout 
the  whole  country.  All  inquiries  for  information,  and  all  applications 
for  membership,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Potter,  224  West  Canton  Street,  Boston.  The  legal  title  is  Benefi- 
cent Society  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  which  all 
donations  and  bequests  should  be  made. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Director  of  the  Institution  has,  for  several  years 
past,  organized  and  conducted  large  parties  of  educators  and  professional 
people  to  and  through  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
travel  as  a  means  of  education,  especially  to  those  who  have  already 
completed  courses  of  training  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  who  have  accompanied  him  in 
the  past,  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued,  he  has  determined  to  continue 
these  Educational  Tours,  and  to  utilize  the  experience  gained  and  the 
privileges  secured  in  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory,  for  whom  special  arrangements  are 
made.    Circular  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application. 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  our  habit  to  provide  for  those  who,  having 
come  from  distant  points,  wish  to  remain  and  study  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  we  expect  to  continue  this  provision  in  the  future.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Summer  Home  which 
shall  combine  facilities  for  study  with  healthful  and  inviting  surroundings. 

SHEET  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet-music,  books,  and  other  musical 
merchandise  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assort- 
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ment  of  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
and  supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally 
established  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ;  but  its  scope  of  opera- 
tions has  since  been  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  past  teachers  and 
seminaries  have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The 
facilities  which  it  possesses  for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  superior. 
The  teachers  employed  in  the  Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent 
ability  and  large  experience  in  their  profession ;  and  the  studies  and 
pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  a  true  musical  feel- 
ing in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided  into  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult ;  and  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  most  approved  standard  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte, organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and  all  such  orders,  whether 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of  large  experience,  are  fur- 
nished to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

NEW  CHAPEL  AND  LECTURE  HALL 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  life-long 
interest  in  Christian  learning  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  substantial 
ways,  the  Conservatory  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  Hall 
suitable  for  chapel  or  home  concert  purposes,  which  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  generous  thought  in  making  provision  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  students. 

The  Organ  has  also  been  re-built,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved, 
thus  fitting  it  for  efficient  service  in  its  new  quarters. 

THE  CABINET  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  develop- 
ment, and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  univer- 
sally recognized.    America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such  collection, 
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similar  to  those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centers, 
where  the  student  of  music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instru- 
ments, books,  charts,  etc.,  of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  inven- 
tion and  science  in  the  different  ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been 
started  in  the  Conservatory,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments 
and  models,  including  some  very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  repre- 
senting, to  some  extent,  the  music  of  almost  every  country.  These  spec- 
imens have  proven  invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and 
College  of  Music,  especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  In  the 
interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds  and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tributions shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world ;  con- 
tributions will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  as  the  gift  of  such  a  donor. 
A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  was  constructed  at  his 
well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
Several  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  cabinet ; 
among  them  a  piano  of  the  year  1782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano- 
making  in  this  country,  as  it  was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas 
Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was  the  key  to  his  career  in  piano-making. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical  Herald  of  March,  1884.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Shuji  Izawa,  Director  of  the  Musical  Institute  of  Japan, 
a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  instruments  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
servatory by  the  Japanese  Government. 

.     POWER  OF  MUSICS 

Musical  genius  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing 
forces  of  the  age,  enters  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful 
power.  There  is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the 
truth  home  to  the  heart.  In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds 
the  intellect  dull  to  receive  the  truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond 
to  the  same  truth  presented  in  song.    And  where  prejudice  would  stand 
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in  the  way  of  the  Christian  teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and 
prepare  the  way.  This  is  true  already  in  the  case  of  Japan,  whose  entire 
school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  system  of  music,  intro- 
duced by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behind  this  work, 
favors  it,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreign  fields, 
who  will  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerous 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these 
efforts  thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work 
as  far  as  possible.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission- 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We 
appeal  to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident 
assurance  that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  com- 
mend itself  to  their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already 
done,  assist  in  making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their 
interest  in,  and  liberality  toward,  educational  enterprises,  and  who  will  see 
that  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  former 
days,  great  fortunes  were  left  to  build  up  family  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the 
secular  press  asks,  What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make  ?  If 
nothing  is  given  for  educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise 
of  the  community  is  expressed,  while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  mean- 
ness is  attributed  to  the  modern  Croesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opin- 
ion is  now  the  ally  of  great  institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give 
their  money  for  the  public  good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and 
Greenwood  are  out  of  date,  for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  char- 
itable endowments,  thus  building  monuments  *'  n^ore  enduring  than  brass, 
and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to 
be  conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Institution  is  "  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  ^'^^  to  which  all  donations  or  bequests  should  be  made. 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  by  them  and 

the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory,  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum 
of  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  the  Trustees,  and  the 

income  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institution  semi-annually , 
to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  {Salaries  of  Teachers).  The  benefit 
of  either  of  the  thirteen  Schools  {see  Calendar),  may  be  inserted  in  the 
place  of  Scholarship  Fund  as  donors  may  elect. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 

The  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
explains  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed:  — 

*'  Whereas,  By  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  the  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  friendships  formed  during  our  student  days  here, 
and  by  drawing  more  closely  the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and 
her,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  true  art  not 
only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may 
enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  path  she  opens,  thus  spreading  before  us  a 
work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  As  the  standard  of  musical  knowledge  becomes  more 
advanced  in  this  country,  new  and  higher  demands  will  be  made  upon  us, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  the  formation  of  free  scholar- 
ships, prize  scholarships,  and  prizes  in  aid  of  struggling  talent,  and  the 
foundation  of  endowed  professorships  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  Association  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  art  of  Music,  and  thus  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater." 

All  graduates  of  the  Institution  are  welcomed  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  making  it  efficient  and 
helpful  is  expected. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS  BY  STATES 
AND  COUNTRIES. 

For  Year  Ending  June  26,  1886. 


Alabama  

2 

Nevada   

!North  Carolina 

A  rlf  n  n  <m  R 

A 

Ohio 

8 

4 

66 

.  ,    61  ' 

.    .    .  6 

6 

Tennessee  

6 

•    •    •  5 

•    •    •  3 

Utah  

.    .  36 

.    .  8 

.    .    .     38  - 

Washington  Territory    .  . 

.    .  I 

Tn H 1  n 

.    .  27 

.           .          .  18' 

British  Provinces  :  — 

Kentucky   

.          .  . 

Louisiana  

XT  0  i-! 

•    •    •     74 f 

.    .  26 

•    •    •  3 

Prince  Edward  Island     .  . 

.    .  2 

.    .  1,276 

•    •  7 

.    .    .  19 

Other  countries  : — 

.    .    .  17 

•    •  3 

.    .    .  14 

Central  America  .... 

.    .  I 

.    .    .  2 

•    •    •  5 

.    .    .  60 
.    .    .  8 

•    •    •  137 

Total  

.    .  2,186 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IvKRS  &  Pond 


PIANOS 


RE  taking  the  lead  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  of  the  greatest  experience, 
and  are  purchased  by  such  as  desire  a  Piano  made  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner. 

These  Pianos  have  no  superior  in  beauty  of  action,  tone,  elegance  of  finish  and 
great  durability,  and  are 

FULLY    TOAI^I^ANJPBD    POI^    FiVB  yEAI^S. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  have  purchased  I^Igllty  Ivers  and 
I*Olid  Pianos,  which  are  in  constant  use  at  this  institution,  and  are  indorsed  by 
the  eminent  Dr.  E.  Tourjee. 

Correspondence  invited  from,  and  most  favorable  dealings  extended  to,  the  Musical 
Profession. 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  toward  purchase,  if  desired. 
Pianos  sold  on  easy  payments.    Old   Pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  on  application. 


IvERS  &  Pond  Piano  Co., 

181  AND  182  TREMONX  ST., 

BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEM  ENTS. 


CoRTicELLi  Wash  Silk. 


SOLD  ON  SPOOLS  ONLY. 

Color  Warranted 

Not  to  "run,"  or  to  injure  in  any  way  the  most  del- 
icate material  in  washing.  For  heavy  Outline 
Embroidery  use  two  threads;  for  lighter  work 
use  the  thread  singly.  The  convenience  of  having 
this  reliable  brand  on  spools  rather  than  doubtful 
goods  in  skeins,  which  tangle  and  become  quickly 
shop-worn,  will  be  apparent  to  traders  and  con- 
sumers. Sold  by  enterprising  dealers,  who  will 
be  supplied  by  HONOTUCK  SILK  CO, 


13  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


F 


LORENGE^:^  FILOSELLE 

FILLING  8ILKI> 


Made  of  Best  Italian  Silk,  Oriental  Dyes,  full-length 
skeins.  The  best  silk  for  Art  Embroidery.  To  guard 
against  imposition,  see  that  each  skein  is  labeled 
"FLORENCE,"  and  shade  No.  . 

PiOisoxrcK:  sii^k  co., 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers.  Sole  Manf'rs. 


Wonder  increases  to  astonishment  that  there  is  any  intelligent  man,  not  decrepit  or 

indigent,  who  does  not  own  or  ride  a  bicycle. — A  -writer  in  The  Century  Magazine. 


COLUMBIA.^  ^'Trigygles 


PRICES  REDUCED  AND  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


P 


^  T  H  E 

OPE  j^ANUFflCTURING 

<  [JOMPMY  O- 

597  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 


Branch 
Houses  : 


12  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 
115  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 


"I  am  of  the  oi)1nlon  tliat  no  exercise  for  women 
ha8  been  discovered  that  is  to  tliem  so  really  use- 
ful." —  B   W.  KiCHABDSON,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  ON  TUE 

Tricyclk. 


Now  <\oo6l  DK^esflon 
wait  on  appetite 
And  health  on  both. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


0eEAN  View  HeTEL-SLecK  Island, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Briggs  Pianos. 


e^pfisfs  scry  i\)<Z'^  are        rr)0sl  salis^aoizpj'  \q>  pler^' 
l^eetleps  clairr)  il)<2^y  rr)os{  pelierkle       sell.  • 


WE  INVITE  COMPARISON  OF  QUALITY  AND  PRICE  WITH  ANY  IN 

THE  MARKET. 

6.  6.  Briggs  ^  60., 


^  APPIiETON  ST.,  OPP.  440  TI^EMONiIi  Sip.,  BOSTPON,  MASS. 

— ;         •>  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Manufacturers.  <t  ■' — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Commonwealth  Hotel, 

a5a6?iingt@n,  »  Worcesler  *  and  »  Springfield  »  Streeli, 

<]-BOSTON,  MASS.-t> 

Conducted  on  the  American  Plan, 
and  offering  superior  adv^antages  to 
transient  guests. 

The  rooms  are  spacious,  well- 
ventilated,  handsomely  furnished, 
and  provided  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

Horse-cars  to  all  depots  pass  the 
door,  and  the  hotel  is  but  ten  min- 
utes ride  from  the  principal  stores 
and  theatres,  and  five  minutes  walk 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


n^HIS  nevy  and  elegant  hotel  is  opened  yearly  about  June  15,  It  is  a  large  and  attractive  structure, 
i  with  wide  piazzas  (shaded  by  awnings)  surrounding  the  house  on  all  sides;  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rooms,  and  accommodates  two  hundred  guests.  Many  of  these  rooms  connect,  which  is 
a  great  convenience  to  friends,  and  they  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.  The  hotel  is  furnished  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  and  will  be  kept  in  a  strictly  first-class  manner.  No  New  England  water- 
ing-place presents  so  many  advantages  as  Swampscott.  It  may  be  reached  from  Boston  nearly  every 
half  hour  in  the  day,  via  Eastern  R.  R.  ,  the  distance  being  half  an  hour's  ride.  Its  pure,  bracing  air, 
its  fine  drives  in  all  directions,  its  excellent  society  and  many  amusements,  are  as  well  known  as  its 
name  itself,  and  are  every  year  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  persons.  Correspondence  may  be  addresed 
to      R.  W.  CARTER  &  CC5.,  Proprietors,  at  the  Cormnonwealth   Hotel,  BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

Isow  contains  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found 
in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 


It  is  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant. — (Quarterly  Review,  London. 


In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  with  and 
without  Patent  Index. 


'An  invaluable  companion  in  every  School,  and 
at  every  Fireside." 


To  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  work, 
there  was  added  in  1880 

A  Supplement  of  New  Words 

AND  MEANINGS, 

(nearly  6000)  including  such  as  the  constantgrowth 
of  the  language  has  brought  into  use  since 
the  last  general  revision  was  made. 

Also  added  in  1880 

A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  nearly 
10,000  Noted  Persons. 


The  latest  improvement  (Just  Added,  1885)  and 

one  that  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
work  as  a  Dictionary  and  book  of  Reference, 
is  a  New  Pronouncing 

GAZETTEER  of  the  WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles. 
By  a  readily  intelligible  system  of  signs  and  ab- 
breviations a  vast  amount  of  information  is  com- 
pressed in  the  100  pages  of  this  department. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Gov»t  Printing 
Office.   It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
PubUshedby  G.  &  C.  MERBIA3I  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  OCTAVE  PLAYING. 

An  easy  and  comprehensive  method  of  octaves,  based  upon  the  system  of  Theodore 
Kullah,  with  illustrations  consisting  of  Twenty-two  graduated  exercises  and  studies  in 
Staccato,  Legato  and  Portamento  Octaves,  Octaves  in  Skips  and  Broken  Octaves,  for 
the  Pianoforte,  by 

A.    D.  TURNER,   Op.  28. 


"  As  thorough  as  the  most  exacting  teacher 
would  desire."— ^<?j^<7«  Sunday  Courier^  April  1$. 

*'  Such  practice  as  this  prescribed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, is  absolutely  essential  for  every  one  desiring 
even  moderate  powers  as  a  pianist." — Sunday 
Globe,  April  18,  1886. 

*'  Any  aspiring  student  of  the  pianoforte  will 
naturally  experience  a  certain  well-defined 
charm  in  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  very  best 
opportunities  that  could  be  afforded  for  his  fame 
as  an  executant." — Home  Journal,  April  17,  1886. 


"  Will  undoubtedly  become  popular." — Boston 
Beacon,  May  1,  1886. 

"  Should  be  widely  circulated." — Boston  Even- 
ing Traveller,  May  3,  1886. 

"  Will  be  found  of  much  value  to  the  student  of 
the  piano."— Z>«//)'  Advertiser,  April  21,  1886. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  edu- 
cational productions  for  the  use  of  the  piano 
sixxA&ni.''— Keynote,  N.  V.,  May  6,  1886. 


<1  PRICE,  $3.00.^  1> 


C0N8ERYRTORY  Music  Store,  <>  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FALL  RIVER  LINE. 


f  liE  SrDAT  f  LEASURE  1.0UTE} 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK, 
AND  ALL   POINTS  SOUTH   AND  WEST, 

FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT. 


THE.   MAMMOTH   NEW   IRON  STEAMER 

"  PILGRIM^'' 

The  latest  acquisition  of  this  line,  is  the  largest  and  most  superb  vessel  of  her  class  in  the 
world.  She  has  a  hundred  and  three  water-tight  compartments,  and  is  practically  non- 
sinkable.    All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  her  construction. 

BOILERS  OF  STEEL.    STEAM  STEERING  GEAR.    ELECTRIC  BELL 
IN  EVERY  ROOM.     ILLUMINATED  ENTIRELY  BY 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

This  immense  steamboat  cost  a  million  dollars. 


the:  WORLD-REINOWNEID  STE-AMEIR 

"  BRISTOLi " 

Has  been  recarpeted  and  refitted,  and  is  now  looking  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  her 

new  consort. 

SPLENDID  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS 

Accompany  these  steamers  during  the  season  of  pleasure  travel,  and  a  GRAND  CON- 
CERT is  given  on  board  every  evening.  This  is  the  only  Sound  line  possessing  this  de- 
lightful feature.  The  Steamers  of  this  Line  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  cuisine.     Meals  served  h  la  carte. 

Long  Water  Koute!    Short  Kail  Eide!    Pull  Night's  Eest! 

Trains  connecting  with  steamers  at  Fall  River  leave  Boston,  from  OLD  COLONY 
DEPOT,  at  6  p.  m.    Sundays,  7  p  m. 

RETURNING. —  Steamers  leave  New  York,  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  at  5.30  p.  m., 
,  daily,  Sundays  included. 

I         Students  at  the  Conservatory  desiring  information  regarding  routes  and  rates  to  New 

York,  and  the  South  and  West,  should  address 
!  J.  R.  KENDRICK,  General  Manager 

1  GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.  P.  A. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  Old  State  House,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


:BRATTLKBORO,  VERMONT.:^ 


Kasy    Tkrms,  Cash 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALTIMORE ;  '204  and  206  W.  Baltimore  Street. 

NEW  YORK:  WASHINGTON: 
112  Fifth  Avenue.  817  Market  Space,  Penn.  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


m  ^RAND, «  1  FRIGHT. »  AND  •  SQUAREi  ■!» 

PIANO-FORTES. 

For  nearly  Fifty  Years  before  the  public,  these  Instruments  have,  hy  their  excel- 
lence, attained  an  unpurchased  pre-eminence,  which 
establishes  them  the  unequalled  in 

TOE,  \  TOUCH,  %  WORKMANSHIP,  %  AND  %  DURABILITY,  4- 

E.  W.  TYLER,  Agent,   178  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 
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FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 
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Copyright,  E.  TOURJEE,  1S87. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST, 

PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE, 

VI-CE-PRESIDENT. 


EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc, 

DIRECTOR. 


LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq., 

SECRETARY. 


Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER, 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 


Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS, 
treasurer. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  ELLISON, 

AUDITOR. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  CHARLES  C.  BURR. 
Mrs.  MARY  B.  CLAFLIN. 
Hon.  WM.  P.  ELLISON. 
EZRA  FARNSWORTH,  Esq. 
Gov.  S.  W.  HALE. 
Rev.  J.  M.  PULLMANN,  D.D. 
J.  S.  PAINE,  Esq. 

THOMAS  W.  PRICE,  Esq. 

HUGH  COCHRANE,  Esq. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1887. 

Hon.  \VM.  CLAFLIN,  LL.D. 
A.  L.  COOLIDGE,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  T.  DURYEA,  D.D. 
Hon.  HORACE  FAIRBANKS. 
SILAS  PIERCE,  Esq. 
R.  H.  STEARNS,  Esq. 
CHAS.  W.  PEIRCE,  Esq. 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq. 
F.  B.  KNOWLES,  Esq. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1888. 

Rev.  a.  D.  MAYO. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER. 

Hon.  OLIVER  AMES. 

Rev.  \V.  H.  \VILC0X,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  SARAH  L.  TOURJSE. 

Hon.  ELIJAH  A.  MORSE. 


Mrs.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1889. 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 
Hon.  FREDERICK  SMYTH. 
Rev.  a.  J.  GORDON,  D.D. 
WM.  O.  GROVER,  Esq. 
Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS. 
JOSEPH  SAWYER,  Esq. 
J.  BAXTER  UPHAM,  M.D. 
Hon.  R.  M.  PULSIFER. 
Mrs.  LEONARD  P.  WHITNEY. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1890. 

Mrs.  WM.  APPLETON, 
Mrs.  albert  BOWKER. 
Rev.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.D. 
Mrs.  GARDNER  COLBY. 
Rev.  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D. 
Rev.  JOHN  N.  MURDOCK,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  PADDOCK,  D.D. 
Rev.  JOHN  M.  REID,  D.D. 
EBEN  TOURjfiE,  Mus.  Doc. 
Rev.  WM.  S.  LANGFORD,  D.D. 
Rev.  WM.  F.  WARREN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  WARREN. 
Rev.  C.  L.  WOODWORTH. 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  ROBERTS,  D.D. 

Ex  officio. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Mrs.  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 

Miss  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  THOMAS. 

Mrs.  JOHN  G.  WEBSTER. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  JORDAN. 

Mrs.  SILAS  PEIRCE. 

Mrs.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 

Mrs.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  SQUIRE. 

Mrs  MICAH  DYER,  Jr. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  BURDETT. 

Mrs.  FRANK  WOOD. 

Mrs.  JONAS  FITCH. 

Mrs.  OLE  BULL. 

*Mrs.  CAROLINE  WOODS. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  HASKELL. 

Mrs.  AMANDA  BALL. 

Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  LL  D. 

GEORGE  W.  COBURN,  Esq. 

JOHN  L.  HUNNEWELL,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  W.  DICKINSON. 

GEORGE  W.  HEARD,  Esq. 

C.  C.  WALWORTH,  Esq. 

LARKIN  DUNTON,  Esq. 

Hon.  LEOPOLD  MORSE. 


DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  Esq. 
Dr.  GEORGE  F.  BIGELOW. 
M.  M.  BALLOU,  Esq. 
Hon.  E.  S.  TOBEY. 
FRANK  WOOD,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D. 
FRED.  E.  WEBER,  Esq. 
Rev,  E.  B.  WEBB,  D.D. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  STORY. 
HORACE  SMITH,  Esq. 
J.  S.  DWIGHT,  Esq. 
E.  P.  BURGESS,  Esq. 
D.  M.  WESTON,  Esq. 
CHARLES  CULLIS,  M.D. 
Rev.  W.  R.  CLARK,  D.D. 
Col.  ALBERT  A.  POPE. 
Mrs.  CHARLES  W.  PIERCE. 
MOSES  B.  I.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
JAMES  A.  WOOLSON,  Esq. 
CHESTER  W.  KINGSLEY,  Esq. 
Mrs.  D.  CHAMBERLIN. 
Mrs.  henry  H.  HYDE. 
DWIGHT  L.  moody. 
JOHN  O.  BISHOP,  Esq. 


*  Deceased. 


FACULTY. 


EBEN  TOURjfiE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 
JOHN  ALDEN,  Pianoforte. 

ADOLFO  ENRICO  APOLLONJ,  Madding  and  Sctdpture. 
VINCENT  AKEROYD,  Alto  Horn. 

Miss  S.  G.  BAGNALL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  General  Literature  Department. 

GEORGE  BEMIS,  Guitar. 

OTTO  BENDIX,  Piano. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Fine  Arts. 

JOHN  D.  BUCKINGHAxM,  Piano. 

HERBERT  J.  BUTLER,  Contra  Basso. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Harmony,  Composition,  atid  Orchestration. 
JOSEPH  B.  CLAUS,  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 
SAMUEL  W.  COLE,  Sight  Singing 
BENJAMIN  CUTTER,  Violiji. 
AUGUST  DAMM,  Piccolo. 

\YILLIAM  H.  DAN  I  ELL,  Lecturer  and  Voice. 

EDWARD  W.  DAVIS,  Superintendent  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 

CHARLES  F.  DENNfiE,  Pia7io. 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Organ  a7id  Piano. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Me7ital  and  Moral  Science. 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON,  Lecturer  and  Theory. 

PAUL  ELTZ,  Bassoon. 

STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Lectwer,  Harmony,  and  Theory, 
CARL  FAELTEN,  Piano  and  Orchestration. 

^VULF  FRIES,  Violoncello. 

A.  GOLDSTEIN,  Contra  Basso. 
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MISS  CARRIE  ERNESTINE  HALE,  histructor  in  Elocution. 

EDWARD  D.  HALE,  A.M.,  Pia7to  and  Harmony. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Tuning,  Harmony,  and  Acoustics. 

MRS.  JAMES  HALL,  Harp. 

HERMAN  HARTMANN,  Violin. 

JAMES  W.  HILL,  Piano  and  Orgaji. 

HOSEA  E.  HOLT,  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

Miss  BESSIE  M.  HOUGHTON,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
GEORGE  H.  HOWARD,  A.M.,  Piajio,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
ENRICO  IMOVILLI,  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 
SAMUEL  R.  KELLEY,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Elocution. 
ABDON  W.  KEENE,  Voice  and  Sight  Singiftg 

Rev.  C.  cotton  KIMBALL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  General  Literature. 

W.  WAUGH  LAUDER,  Piano. 

FREDERICK  H.  LEW^IS,  Piano  and  Organ. 

FREDERICK  F.  LINCOLN,  Piayw, 

Miss  ANNIE  B.  LINCOLN,  Elocution. 

LOUIS  LIPPOLDT,  French  Horn. 

JEREMIAH  J.  LYONS,  Wood  Carving 

EMIL  MAHR,  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing. 

LOUIS  MAAS,  Mus.  Doc,  Piano,  Composition  and  Orchestratioti. 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Voice. 
'  SARAH  ELIOT  NEWMAN,  Piano  and  Harmony. 
JOHN  O'NIELL,  En-;lish  and  Italian  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
Mrs.  JOHN  O'NIELL,  Eftglish  and  Italian  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  Lect.  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Throat  atid  Lmigs. 
JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Piano  and  Composition. 
JEAN  DE  PEIFFER,  Prin.  Dept.  of  Lan^mages,  and  Teacher  of  French. 
CARLYLE  PETERSILEA,  Pianoforte. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  W.  PORTER,  Voice. 
FRANK  ADDISON  PORTER,  Piano. 
Mrs.  LOUISE  H.  PUTNAM,  Art  Embroidery. 
AUGUST  REGESTEIN,  Tuba. 
A.  L.  DE  RIBAS,  Oboe. 
WILLIAM  RIETZEL,  Saxophone. 

ALFRED  RIGG,  Euphonium,  Baritone,  and  Trombone. 
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NEIV  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.M ,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  English  Classics. 

ALBERT  ROSENSTEIN,  German  Language  and  Literature. 

AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Voice  and  Italian  Singing. 

E.  SCHORMANN,  French  Horn. 

FRED  W.  SCHLIMPER,  Flute. 

Miss  MINNEHAHA  SCOFIELD,  Piano. 

ALFRED  DE  SfiVE,  Violin. 

WILLIAM  F.  SHERWIN,  Chorus  Conductor  and  Lecturer. 

Dr.  RICHARD  SHUBRUK,  Cornet. 

HENRY  D.  SIMPSON,  Tympani  and  Drum. 

AUGUST  STEIN,  Contra  Basso. 

GEORGE  W.  STEWART,  Tenor  Horn. 

E.  STRASSER,  Clarinet  and  Saxophone. 

Madame  DIETRICH-STRONG,  Piano. 

WILLIAM  M.  SWALLOW,  Penmanship. 

ALLEN  W.  SWAN,  Piano  and  Organ. 

CHARLES  E.  TINNEY,  Voice,  Oratorio,  and  Church  Music. 
*  ALFRED  D.  TURNER,  Piano. 
LYMAN  W.  WHEELER,  Voice. 
FREDERICK  A.  WHITNEY,  Piano. 
SAMUEL  B.  WHITNEY,  Organ  and  Church  Music. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Lecticrer,  Organ,  Church  Music,  and  Composition. 
CHARLES  H.  WHITTIER,  Piano  and  Organ. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  School  of  English  Lit. 


*  Excused  for  a  year  on  account  of  ill  health. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Executive  Committee, 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST,  President. 

Hon.  .ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Vice-President. 

EBEN  TOURJIEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  ELLISON,  Auditor. 


Rev.  C.  C.  KIMBALL,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Home. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  KIMBALL,  Preceptress. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS.  Office  Secretary. 

Miss  SARAH  E.  THRESHER,  Registrar. 

ELIZA  B.  CAHILL,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS,  Steward. 

OSSIAN  E.  MILLS,  Accountant. 

WM.  F.  WELLMAN,  Manager  Sheet  Music  Department, 

Miss  S.  G.  BAGNALL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Preceptress. 

Miss  JENNIE  CONGDON,  Room  Registrar. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  GRANNIS,  Housekeeper. 

Miss  EDITH  I.  SUTTON,  Dining-Room  Matron. 

Miss  ALICE  P.  FAY,  Central  Office. 
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DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED,  1887. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANO,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY, 


Thomas  Merrill  Austin. 
George  Wheaton  Bagnall, 
George  Frederick  Beck, 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Belcher, 
Lila  Summerfield  Brittain, 
Anna  Belle  Cassell,  . 
Mary  Wood  Chase, 
LiviA  Allen  Crozier, 
Maud  Anna  Davis,  . 
Inez  Nancy  French,  . 
Myrta  Alice  Gale, 
Minnie  Josephine  Gaul, 
Josephine  Anna  Glynn,  . 
Alvin  Alton  Hadley, 
Mary  Browne  Hollister, 
Lillian  Estelle  Hyde, 
Minnie  Landers  Mack,  . 
Mary  Gertrude  Miller,  . 
Homer  Albert  Norris,  . 
Georgie  Antoinette  Renton 
Mary  Winslovv  Shaw,  , 
Fannie  Elizabeth  Sherman-Truette, 
Harra  Andrew  Shirley, 
Martha  Jemima  Smith, 
Sarah  Solomon, 
Hannah  Gertrude  Sullivan, 
Catharine  Josephine  Tracy, 
Emma  Upham, 
Frederick  Alpha  Very, 
May  Woolever,  . 


Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington  Territory. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 

Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

New  York. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Massachusetts. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire. 

Kentucky. 

Oregon. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  VOICE,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 


Thomas  Merrill  Austin   Pennsylvania. 

Fredfrick  Brown  Collins,   Wisconsin. 

Carrie  Eliza  Day,   Minnesota. 

Mary  Eleanor  Doane,   New  York. 

Lizzie  May  Dutton-Fisher,   Massachusetts. 

Stella  Louise  Ferris,   New  York. 

Ezra  David  Keck,   California. 

Martha  Ready,   Pennsylvania. 

Mabel  Stickel,   Kansas. 
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FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ORGAN,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 


Albert  Butler  Allison, 
George  Frederick  Beck, 
Anna  Cummings  Burt, 
Fred  Elmer  Cluff,  . 
Frank  Harvey  Colby, 
Jessie  Comfort, 
Leslie  Howard  Goldthwaite, 
Cora  Mary  Gunn, 
Emma  Carrie  Hall, 
Lillian  Estelle  Hyde,  . 
Walter  Judson  Kugler,  . 
Homer  Albert  Norris,  . 
Anna  Bentley  Whiting,  . 


Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin. 

Ontario. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Yoik. 

New  Jersey. 

Maine. 

Michigan. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  "IN  ELOCUTION. 

Morlena  May  Dearborn,   Massachusetts. 

Bertha  Eugenie  Eager,   Massachusetts. 

Sara  Louise  Forsythe   .  Massachusetts. 

Eliza  Josephine  Harwood,        .       .  ,   Massachusetts. 

Blanche  Maud  Hight,   Massachusetts. 

Mazie  Marie  McElwain,   Ohio. 

ILvTTiE  Marcella  Morse,   Connecticut. 

Lizzie  Amanda  Tarbell,   Massachusetts. 


^eriifiested  Pupifs  of  t^e  leEoof  of  Fine  Glrfs: 

DRAWING. 


Gertrude  Alice  AlthoUse,   Massachusetts. 

Edith  Jeannette  Bird,   Massachusetts. 

Ida  Burwash,   Ontario. 

Nellie  Kate  Curlee,   Mississippi. 

Fannie  Mabel  Crosby,   Maine. 

Jessie  Grant  Garrettson   Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Howland,   Massachusetts. 

Nettie  Estella  Kirkendall,   Montana. 

Manie  M.  Monaghan,   Michigan. 

Mary  Cope  Russell,   Pennsylvania. 

Selma  Stoltz,   Massachusetts. 

PAINTING  IN   WATER  COLOR. 

Fannie  Mabel  Crosby,   Maine. 

PAINTING  IN  OIL. 

Fannie  Mabel  Crosby,   Maine. 


I^eu;  ^^(^lapd  Qopseruatory  Qali^pdar,  1887-88, 
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OCT.,.  . 


NOV.,  . 


DEC, 


1888. 

JAN., 


FEB. 


MARCH, 


APRIL,  . 


MAY, 


JUNE, 


JULY, 


AUG.,  . 


SEPT. 


Thursday, 
S'lturday^ 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Thur  sday , 
H  'edf/esday, 
Thursdiiy , 
Friday, 
Saturday, 


Sept. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Monday, 
Thur  sday , 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Tuesday, 
Monday,  " 
Tuesday,  " 
IVednesday^  " 
IVedtiesday,  Feb. 


Jan. 


8 
5 
7 
8 
10 
16 
17 
18 
19 


21 
22 
23 
>'4 
17 
23 
24 
25 
1 


Thursday, 

'Thjirsday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Tuesday, 

Saturday, 


Monday, 
Monday, 

Friday, 

Monday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Friday, 


Monday,  J  tine 
Tuesday,  " 
Wednesday,  " 
Wednesday,  " 
Sundry,  *' 
Wednesday,  " 


Feb.  2 
Mar.  29 
"  30 
"  31 
Ap-il  2 
3 
4 

"  10 
"  14 


Aprilie 
May  28 


June 


1 
4 
7 
8 
8 

1 1 
12 
13 
13 
17 
20 


Tkursdzy, 
Saturday, 


June  21 
"  23 


Kali  Term  begins. 
Qiinrterly  Concert. 
'1  erm  E.xaminations. 

Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
Fall  Term  ends. 
Vacation. 


Winter  Term  begins. 
Christmas  Vacation. 


Quarterly  Concert. 
Term  Examinations. 

Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
Winter  Term  ends. 


Spring  Term  begins. 
Easier  Vacation. 


Term  Examinations. 

Quarterly  Concert. 

Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 

Spring  Term  ends. 


Summer  Term  begins. 
Examinations  (Art  Depart- 
ment) commence. 
"  continued. 

Term  Examinations. 

Final  ^Examinations  in  Art 

Department. 
Graduates'  Final  Examinat's. 


Organ  and  Choral  Concert. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Commencement  and  Annual 

Reception. 
Alumni  Reunion  and  Banquet 
Summer  Term  ends. 


Julyand\  Summer  Vacation. 
August,  ) 


Thusrday,     Sept.  1 3    Fall  Term  begins. 
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HISTORY. 


HE  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Director  in  1853.  The  Musical 
Institute,  in  which  this  advance  was  made,  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1859,  and  soon  developed  into  the  Provi- 
dence Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  1.  To  secure  advan- 
tages nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution  was, 
in  February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters  were 
secured  in  the  fam'ous  Music  Hall  building.  In  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that 
it  soon  became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world. .  Up  to  this 
time  more  than  37,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  and  gone  forth  to 
exert  their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and 
the  elevation  of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible 
and  lucrative  positions  as  teachers  and  organists  ;  while  others,  as 
solo  artists  and  professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which 
its  course  of  training  is  held,  that  even  the  large  numbers  graduated 
from  year  to  year  scarcely  suffice  to  supply  the  public  demand  for 
teachers  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  remarkable  growth,  together  with 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  that  broader  development  of  the  Con- 
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servatory  idea  which  would  combine  opportunities  for  general  culture 
with  the  best  facilities  for  the  study  of  music,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  BUIL'DINQ  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

This  is  situated  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Franklin 
Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowers, —  and  has 
seven  stories  and  a  dome.  It  extends  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  500  lady  students.  Besides 
music  hall,  library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  it  is  supplied  with 
a  steam  laundry,  bath-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and 
electric  light  in  all  the  rooms,  two  elevators,  and  three  easy  flights  of 
stairs  running  from  basement  to  attic.  A  telephone  office  is  in  the  build- 
ing. Street-cars  and  carriages  are  passing  constantly  on  Washington 
Street, —  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Boston, —  just  far  enough  from  the 
new  home  to  give  the  students  all  their  advantages  without  their  noise. 

A  private  estate,  with  a  brown  stone  mansion,  and  a  new  brick 
structure,  have  been  added  to  the  Newton  Street  front,  increasing  the 
frontage  to  230  feet.  The  extension  contains  art  studios,  gymnasium, 
lecture  parlor,  museum,  and  dormitory  rooms. 

LOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magnificently  equipped,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Boston, —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  center  of  America, 
—  and  on  one  of  the  most  desirable  sites,  where,  fronting  the  Park  and  sep- 
arated from  other  buildings,  the  quiet  of  a  home  is  combined  with  access 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are 
near  the  great  courts.  The  best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals. 
Even  Harvard  University,  situated  in  an  intellectual  center  like  Cam- 
bridge with  her  52,000  inhabitants,  feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a 
central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her  professional  schools  that  she 
leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college  grounds  to  erect  her  medi- 
cal school  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds  universally  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old  World,  and  pre-eminently  of  her 
great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great  Conservatory  and  College  of 
Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musical  atmosphere  where 
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grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and  the  most  eminent 
solo  talent  of  the  world  are  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near  the  great  organs 
and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short,  have  the 
art  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  pre-eminently  of  this  —  the  musi- 
cal and  intellectual  center  of  America.  Boston  is  situated  on  a  magnifi- 
cent bay  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes  are 
wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature  and  making  comfort- 
able even  the  warmest  days.  The  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not  richer  in 
lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  known 
as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  furnishing  a  multi- 
tude of  charming  locations  which  have  become  famous  resorts,  and  to 
whi^h  excursions  may  be  made  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at 
merely  nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory 
from  its  location  in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country 
furnishes  so  many  inducements  to  the  student  of  music.  Its  opportuni- 
ties for  general  culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  enumera- 
tion. During  the  concert  season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and 
miscellaneous  concerts  are  of  daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities 
are  afforded  students  to  frequently  hear  the  most  finished  vocal  and 
instrumental  artists  of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German  schools.  There 
are  over  forty  musical  societies  in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
public  entertainments  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building,  nor  with  a  splendid  location  and  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  world.  All  these  it  has  ;  but  it  aims 
further  at  the  possession  of  three  great  objects:  — 

/.  First  and  chief  est  of  all,  facilities  for  the  amplest  and  best  Musical 
Instruction  to  be  obtained  anywhere. 

II.  Opportunities  for  the  broadest  and  ?nost  generous  Literary  Culture 
in  connection  with  Art,  Elocution,  etc. 

III.  The  unrivalled  advantages  of  a  Cultured  Home  for  its  Students. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study. 
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our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY,  OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  ?iot  only  the  cheapest^  but  the  best  possible  method  of  musical  culture. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  well  known  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition 
of  its  scope  is  requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or 
the  university  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European 
nations  it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liber- 
ality that  is  accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone- 
masters,  Porpora,  Spontini,  Cherubini,  Raimondi,  Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles,  Basili,  Caldara,  Durante,  David,  Scarlatti,  Piccini,  Leo, 
Spohr,  Raff,  Auber,  Gade,  Hiller,  Rheinberger,  Von  Bulovv,  Haupt, 
Kullak,  Plaidy,  Hauptman,  Reinecke,  Richter,  Stern,  and  many  others 
have  all  earnestly  labored  to  give  to  musical  education  the  advantages 
of  a  class  system  of  instruction  ;  while  Liszt,  who  was  the  greatest  among 
modern  artists  and  teachers,  always  used  this  system.  By  this  plan  the 
student  of  average  means  secures  the  services  of  better  teachers  and 
more  thorough  training  than  he  could  otherwise  afford  ;  and  instead  of 
pursuing  his  study  in  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his 
own  room,  he  finds  himself  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and 
kept  abreast  with  all  the  musical  influences,  literature,  and  progress  of  the 
day.  The  very  atmosphere  of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The 
crowd  of  students  bent  on  one  pursuit ;  the  large  corps  of  teachers  ;  the 
class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious  apparatus  j  the  library  and  the  daily 
drill, —  all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting.  The  Conservatory  groups 
all  these  advantages  around  musical  instruction.  The  system  that  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in  attaining  a  high  musical 
education. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS. 

Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.    The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.    Hundreds  can 
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pay  $15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  can  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the 
class  system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is 
placed  by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  rec- 
ommends it  in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music. 
It  is  adopted  not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best. 
Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  Instructio?i  to  one  is  instruc- 
tion to  all ;  the  benefit  of  the  practice^  the  correction^  or  the  explanation^  is 
enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration^  the  criticism^  the  approval,  all  can  see  and 
hear.  Shyness,  that  bane  of  young  performers,  is  cured  or  abated,  while 
freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and  domestic  circles,  are  secured. 
Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  performing  difficult  music  and  hear- 
ing it  performed  in  class,  become  familiar  with  their  own  voices,  get  rid  of 
awkwardness,  and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The  power  of  emulation  is  also 
fully  realized,  as  ability  is  matched  with  ability ;  7ni7id  comes  i?i  contact 
with  mind,  and  intellect  is  sharpened  by  intellect.  The  opportunity  afforded 
for  becoming  familiar  with  other  difficulties  thaii  theirs,  and  for  learning 
how  to  handle  these  difficulties,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  and  private  lessons  may  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory  and  the 
student  secure  all  the  ge?teral  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our 
most  eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  im- 
portant advantages  of  its  own.  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private 
instruction,  remarked  :  "  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils 
acquit  themselves  than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never 
wish  to  give  another  private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  :  "An  institution  such 
as  the  Conservatory,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of 
study,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
educated  musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in 
the  same,  has  this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  that  by  the  participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the 
same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among 
the  pupils  ;  that  it  promotes  industry,  and  spurs  on  to  emulation  ;  and 
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that  it  is  a  preservative  from  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste, —  a 
tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should 
be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  Director,  before  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Paris,  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection, is  taken  :  But,  however  skillful  a  single  teacher  may  be,  there 
are  two  points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory. 
First,  in  the  matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  use- 
fulness, such  as  musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical 
works,  and  instruction  ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
a  true  and  noble  emulation  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  personal  display  or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  calm  happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  consciousness  of  real  excellence.  The  innately  shallow 
and  superficial  either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the 
standard  of  the  Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thorough- 
ness and  perfection  which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been 
given  in  any  great  Conservatory, 

EMBRACING  THIRTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL  : 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
A  School  for  the  Organ. 

A  School  for  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art  and 
Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Ejisemble  Playing, 
Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory,  and  Orchestration. 
A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 
A  School  for  Sight-Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
A  School  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 
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A  College  of  Music* 

A  School  of  General  Literature  and  Languages. 
A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action. 
A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
A  School  of  Physical  Culture. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


John  Alden. 
Otto  Bendix. 
John  D.  Buckingham. 
Charles  F.  Den  nee. 
Henry  M.  Dunham. 
Carl  Faelten. 
Edward  D.  Hale. 
James  W.  Hill. 
George  H.  Howard. 
Frederick  H.  Lewis. 
Frederick  F.  Lincoln. 


Louis  Maas. 
Sarah  Eliot  Newman. 
James  C.  D.  Parker. 
Carlyle  Petersilea. 
Frank  Addison  Porter- 
Miss  Minnehaha  Scofield. 
^Iadame  Dietrich-Strong. 
Allen  W.  Swan. 
Alfred  D.  Turner. 
Frederick  A.  Whitney. 
Charles  H.  Whittier. 


W.  Waugh  Lauder. 

The  above  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  pianoforte  connected  with 
this  Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The 
course  is  divided  into  six  grades,  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ; 
viz.,  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  It  embraces  as  many 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly, 
with  a  correct  execution  and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  Quarterly  and 
other  concerts  are  chosen  from  the  "Advanced  Division."  Piano 
students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be  obtained  in  any  foreign 
conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  dur- 
ing the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  principal 
works  of  the  masters.    Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege 

*  See  Year  Book,  Boston  University.    Sent  on  application. 
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of  solo  and  ensemble  inlaying  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Sleeper  Hall. 
(See  ensefnble  playing,  page  27.)  Candidates  for  graduation  in  piano- 
forte should  take  at  least  one  term  in  ensemble  playing. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "  New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is 
now  used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  Clementi,  Reinecke,  Loeschhorn,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Krause,  Moscheles,  and  others.  The  studies  and  com- 
positions forming  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  other  grades  are  carefully 
prepared  from  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  in  the 
leading  conservatories  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most 
thorough  modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable.  It  is  the 
special  aim  of  the  Conservatory  so  to  educate  its  students,  that  when  they 
graduate  they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  by  themselves  upon  a  yet 
higher  course  of  artistic  development.  Piano  recitals  by  eminent  pianists 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  musical  season  in  Boston. 
These  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  this  instrument. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practice  the  following  number  of 
hours,  at  least,  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  namely:   ist  grade,  i\ 
hours  ;  2d  grade,  2  hours  ;  3d  grade,  3  hours  ;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4 
hours  ;  and  6th  grade,  5  hours.    The  time  to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Stud- 
ies and  Pieces,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 


TUITION  (per  term  OF  TEN  WEEKS ). 


Pianoforte,  first  grade,  one  lessson  per  week 
The  same,  two  lessons  per  week  . 
Pianoforte,  second  grade  .... 
Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 


$6.00 


10.00 


15.00 


20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Henry  M.  Dunham. 
James  W.  Hill. 
Frederick  H.  Lewis. 


Allen  W.  Swan. 


George  E.  Whiting. 


Samuel  B.  Whitney. 


Charles  H.  Whittier. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  organ  pupils  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given, — 

ist.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal-playing. 

2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.  To  the  art  of  accompanying  ;  embracing,  in  tiie  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 

4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5th.  To  concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb. 
Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great 
masters,  by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  all  branches  of  this  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble 
character  of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be 
taken  up  from  the  beginning.  Also  organ  tuning,  a  term  of  which  is 
required. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they 
are  able  to  play  with  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Stud- 
ies, Op.  47. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Three  additional 
new  two-manual  pipe  organs  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Ryder,  and  set  up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  fourteen  in  all  in  constant 
use  in  the  Institution,  while  the  great  organ,  until  recently  in  Music  Hall, 
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has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  future  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution. A  large  and  splendid  hall  is  to  be  erected  for  it  adjoining  the 
present  Conservatory  building,  and  when  rebuilt,  and  made  to  include 
five  manuals,  as  planned,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  instru- 
ment in  the  world.  This,  too,  will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for 
practice. 

Such  facilities  for  practice  in  the  same  building  are  not  furnished  else- 
where^ in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon 
the  Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  great  organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  oi  all  schools  and  all  styles^  from 
Bach  to  Wagner. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory  :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only 
are  the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well  cared  for  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  that  instrument.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Acad- 
emy, and,  indeed,  of  every  English  educational  institution." 


TUITION. 


Organ,  first  and  second  grades  $15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades        ....  20.00 


The  Charles  R.  Haydkk 


Prize  medal! 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Georg  Hen- 
SCHEL  has  recently  founded  in  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  an 

ANNUAL  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

in  memory  of  his  friend  the  late  Charles  R.  Hayden. 
This  Medal  may  be  competed  for  by  all  tenors  study- 
ing in  the  Conservatory,  who  are  recommended  by  their 
instructors  for  the  same — the  awarding  committee  being 
composed  of  three  musicians  not  connected  with  the 
Institution.  The  Medal  is  a  very  beautiful  one  in 
design  and  workmanship,  and  is  a  most  fitting  symbol 
of  the  honor  its  bestowal  will  confer, 

Mr.  Henschel's  reputation  as  an  artist  and  com- 
poser in  this  country,  his  present  prominence  in  London, 
and  his  familiarity  with  foreign  Conservatories — these 
render  his  spontaneous  endorsement  of  this  Institution 
very  gratifying,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Musical  Pub- 
lic and  especially  our  present  and  prospective  students, 
will  appreciate  his  practical  interest  in  the  development 
of  aspiring  talent. 

Further  information  regarding  the  conditions  attend- 
ing this  competition  will  be  given  on  application  to  the 
Director. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VOICE, 
LYRIC  ART,  AND  OPERA. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


William  H.  Daniell. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 
Abdon  W.  Keene. 
Frank  E.  Morse. 
John  O'Niell. 


Mrs.  John  O'Niell. 
Mrs.  Annie  W.  Porter. 

SiG.  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI. 

Charles  E.  Tinney. 
Lyman  W.  Wheeler. 


Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as 
that  which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  yet 
it  is  certainly  true  that  no  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  vocal  training  as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mor- 
tality show  that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  annually  die  from 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  a  large  portion  of  whom  might  have 
prolonged  their  lives  many  years,  had  they  learned  to  strengthen  the  vocal 
organs  by  judicious  daily  excercises.  Many  voices  are  seriously  injured, 
many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of  persons  undertaking  to  give  vocal 
instruction,  while  knowing  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  or  of  its 
capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  receive  as 
pupils  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  injured  or  entirely  lost 
through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and  though  such  voices  can 
never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may,  by  proper  treatment, 
regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master,  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant.  Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the 
study  of  the  union  of  the  registers  ;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  study  of  solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music  ; 
exercises  for  obtaining  agility  and  flexibility  of  voice  ;  thorough  exercises 
in  the  scales,  major  and  minor  ;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios  ;  study 
of  the  movements  and  embellishments  suited  to  the  different  styles  of 
singing  ;  study  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  songs  ;  cultivation  of  the 
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voice  considered  as  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  aesthetical  feeling  in 
art ;  study  of  dramatic  expression,  and  the  development  of  the  voice  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  concert  hall  as  well  as  the 
parlor. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the 
service  of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  frequently  be  given, 
free  of  charge,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration,  Phonation,  and  Hearing. 

With  a  view  of  securing  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  it  is  arranged  that 
no  pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist,  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
courses  in  Harmony,  and  Theory,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified  to 
give  alone,  before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme, 
made  up  of  standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools 
of  mu^ic. 

ARTISTS'  VOCAL  COURSE. 

This  Course  affords  every  possible  advantage  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  concert-room,  oratorio,  or  the  lyric  stage.  It  em- 
braces three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the 
Masters,  Dramatic  Action,  the  Italian  Language,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
Admission  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orchestral  per- 
formances may  be  secured  by  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
is  guaranteed. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  consci- 
entiously under  teachers,  who  have  had  large  and  successful  experience. 
They  have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the 
highest  type  of  public  performance  without  the  manifestoes  which  have 
been  repeatedly  put  forth  in  America.  In  several  cases  our  students  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  opera  and  oratorio  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, the  most  eminent  teachers  speaking  very  emphatically  in  commend- 
ation of  the  perfection  of  their  training,  and,  in  several  instances,  they 
have  written,  "  All  that  you  need  is  to  add  to  your  repertoire^  as  what 
you  have  been  over  is  beyond  criticism." 
The  fee  for  this  course  is  $300  per  year. 
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THE  GERMAN  LIED. 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Italian,  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  the  world  over,  as 
the  embodiment  of  poetry.  As  an  eminent  musician  recently  expressed 
himself:  "One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany." 

With  special  reference  to  the  songs  of  such  masters  as  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Franz,  Jensen,  Reinecke,  etc.,  frequent  lectures  on  their  works  are 
given  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

TUITION. 

Voice,  first  and  second  grade,  two  lessons  per  week  .  .  .  $15.00 
Voice,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades         ....  20.00 

THE  PALESTRINA  SOCIETY. 

During  the  year  a  flourishing  musical  organization,  known  as  the 
Palestrina  Society,  has  been  effected,  and  made  accessible  to  all  who, 
upon  examination,  are  found  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  who  has  given  it  the 
impulse  of  his  own  intelligent  enthusiasm,  and  the  very  able  direction  of 
Signor  Augusto  Rotoli,  the  society  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  has 
a  field,  and  its  future  is  most  promising. 

It  will  give  special  attention  to  the  sacred  compositions  of  Pales- 
trina and  kindred  authors,  and  to  the  masses  and  oratorios  of  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Handel,  etc. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VIOLIN, 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Quartette  and  Ensemble 
Playing,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Vincent  Akeroyd, 

Alto  Horn. 

Herbert  J.  Butler, 

Contra  Basso. 

Joseph  B.  Claus, 

Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Etc. 

Ben  J.  Cutter, 

Violin. 

August  Damm, 

Piccolo. 

Paul  Eltz, 

Bassoon. 

WuLF  Fries, 

Violoncello. 

A.  Goldstein, 

Contra  Basso. 

Mrs.  James  Hall, 

Harp. 

Herman  Hartmann, 

Violin. 

Louis  Lippoldt, 

French  Horn. 

Emil  Mahr, 

Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing. 


August  Regestein, 

Tuba. 

A.  L.  De  Ribas, 

Oboe. 

William  Rietzel, 

Saxophone. 

Alfred  Rigg, 

Trombone  and  Baritone. 

E.  SCHORMANN, 
French  Horn. 

Frederick  W.  Schlimper, 

Flute. 

Alfred  De  Si;vE, 

Violin. 

Henry  D.  Simpson, 

Tympani  and  Drum. 

August  Stein, 

Contra  Basso. 

George  W.  Stewart, 

Tenor  Horn. 

E.  Strasser, 

Clarinet,  Saxophone. 

Dr.  R.  Shubruk, 

Cornet. 


THE  VIOLIN. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  through- 
out the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facil- 
ities of  this  department ;  and  to  this  end  it  has  secured  the  services  of  an 
efficient  corps  of  professors,  including  representatives  of  the  best  resident 
violinists ;  to  wit,  Herr  Emil  Mahr,  Alfred  De  S^ve,  Benjamin  Cutter, 
and  Herman  Hartmann.    These  are  teachers  of  large  experience,  as  well 
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as  solo  artists  and  conductors  of  orchestras.  Mr.  Mahr,  a  native  of  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  comes  to  the  Conservatory  from 
London,  England,  where  he  has  had  six  years  of  eminent  success,  both  as 
solo  artist  and  teacher.  He  has  also  served  as  Chef'vsx  the  Henschel  and 
Richter  orchestras.  He  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  and  fitness  to  his 
new  field,  in  this  Institution.  Mr.  Alfred  De  Seve,  a  pupil  of  Vieux- 
temps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to  Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain, 
and  later  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise  of  Canada,  and  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  teachers.  Mr.  Cutter,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the 
famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  Mr.  Hartmann,  one  of  our  own 
pupils,  have  proven  themselves  successful  teachers. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory,  consisting  of  six  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  notation,  construction,  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument, 
with  easy  exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Violin  Methods  of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  Weiss,  and  others  ;  Van- 
hall,  Pleyel,  Kayser,  Mazas,  Ries,  and  others  being  studied  through  the 
intermediate  grades  as  laid  down  in  the  Conservatory  course. 

In  the  last  grades,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti, 
Baillot,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  De  Beriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr, 
Fiorillo,  and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are 
pursued.  Here  now  the  way  is  open  for  the  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers,  and 
with  such  specialists  in  violin  composition  as  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim, 
Paganini,  Lysinsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  the  school,  classes  are  formed  for  ensemble  play- 
ing, in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in  piano  playing,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  violin  classes,  are  enabled  to  study  Classical  Chamber 
Music,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  masters.  The  spirit  of  emulation 
which  these  meetings  are  calculated  to  impart  to  the  students  participat- 
ing in  them,  will  prove  the  means  of  making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the 
most  extensive  branches  of  musical  literature.  Advanced  students  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  playing  in  the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced  can  join  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 
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Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending 
the  numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  The  Boston 
Symphony,"  etc.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in  America  for  pursuing 
this  study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and 
bands.  Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction 
has  been  given  by  private  teachers  ;  but  the  opportunities  afforded  have 
not  been  equal  to  the  demands.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Conservatory,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for 
each  instrument  similar  in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris 
school.  Instruction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo, 
quartette,  orchestral,  military,  and  concerted  music,  and  also  in  harmony, 
composition,  and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  orchestration  and  ar- 
rangement of  music  for  reed,  orchestral,  and  military  bands,  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  same.  Students  may  commence  the  study  of  any  orchestral 
instrument  at  any  time,  and  when  far  enough  advanced,  may  join  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra. 

The  system  which  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this 
class  in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military 
music  in  that  country  is  due  to  the  invariable  rule  that  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous 
Paris  Conservatory. 

ART  OF  CONDUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent 
to  organize  and  conduct  choral  societies,  choirs,  and  orchestras,  and  no 
student  should  consider  his  education  complete  who  has  not  taken  a 
course  in  this  department.  To  this  branch  of  musical  study  careful 
attention  is  paid,  the  course  being  thorough  and  progressive,  and  includ- 
ing every  detail  of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning 
the  use  of  the  baton. 
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TUITION. 


Violin,  first  grade,  one  lesson  per  week 

$6.00 

Violin,  first  grade,  two  lessons  per  week 

10.00 

Violin,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 

20.00 

Flute,  Cornet,  and  Clarinet,  each        .       .       .  . 

20.00 

SCHOOL  FOR  HARMONY,  COMPOSITION,  THEORY, 
AND  ORCHESTRATION. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
George  W.  Chadwick.  Frank  W.  Hale. 

Louis  C.  Elson.  '  George  H.  Howard. 

Stephen  A.  Emery.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Newman. 

Edward  D.  Hale.  James  C.  D.  Parker. 

The  courses  of  study  embraced  in  this  school  constitute  a  thorough 
progression  and  complete  system  of  educational  training  from  the  first 
principles  of  tonality  and  polyphonic  structure,  through  the  treatment  of 
Intervals,  Chord  Progressions,  Modulation,  and  Choral  Writing,  to  the 
highest  form  of  Composition.  From  the  outset  attempts  at  original 
writing  are  encouraged,  and  later  on,  required.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  culti- 
vate and  develop  an  interest  in  practical  composition.  The  interest  and 
activity  shown  in  this  department  are  very  encouraging,  and  a  special 

COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION 

has  been  arranged  to  graduates  in  which  a  series  of  annual  prizes  are 
offered  for  competition.    (See  subject  of  "  Graduation.") 

FIRST  YEAR  SIMPLE  AND  DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT. 

First  Term:  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  first  and  second  order.  Chorals, 

harmonized  in  different  voices. 
Second  Term:  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  third  order.    Florid  writing ; 

the  figured  chorals. 
Third  Term:  Mixed  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices. 

Double  Counterpoint  in  the  octave. 
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Fourth  Term:  Double  Counterpoint  with  added  parts  in  three,  four,  and 
five  voices.    The  choral  as  cantus. 

SECOND  YEAR  —  COUNTERPOINT,  CANON,  AND  FORM. 

First  Term:  Five,  six,  and  eight  voice  vocal  writing.    Canon  in  the 

octave  —  simple  song  forms. 
Second  Term:  Canon  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  with  accompaniment.  The 

dance  forms. 

Third  Term:  Canon  in  the  second,  seventh,  third,  and  sixth,  with  accom- 
paniment.   The  sonata  form  (first  movement). 
Fourth  Term:  Canon  in  three,  and  four  voices.    The  rondo  forms. 

V 

THIRD  YEAR  FUGUE  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

First  Term:  Two  and  three  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  strings. 

Second  Terin:  Four  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  small  orchestra. 

Third  Term:  Fugue  with  two  and  more  subjects,  and  with  accompani- 
ment for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Fourth  Term:  Polyphonic  writing  for  various  combinations  of  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

THEORY. 

The  course  in  General  Musical  Theory  includes,  among  other  things, 

elementary  instruction  in  acoustics  and  tone  quality  ;  accent  (natural  and 
artificial),  rhythm  and  tempo;  outlines  of  motive  transformation  and 
thematic  treatment ;  practical  work  in  the  explanation  and  analysis  of 
musical  form  ;  a  brief  description  of  orchestral  instruments,  giving  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  most  easily  recognized  effects  ;  special 
instruction  in  the  interpretation  of  music,  both  as  to  its  rendition  and  its 
significance  ;  the  relation  of  music  to  the  other  departments  of  art,  and  to 
the  best  purposes  in  life  ;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student  intelli- 
gent concerning  all  the  general  laws  and  principles  that  underlie  music, 
both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

TUITION. 

Harmony  and  Theory  each   $15.00 

Composition  and  Orchestration,  each   20.00 

Private  lessons  at  special  rates. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CHURCH  MUSIC,  ORATORIO,  AND 
CHORUS  PRACTICE. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Henry  M.  Dunham.  George  E.  Whiting. 

William  F.  Sherwin.  Samuel  B.  Whitney. 

Charles  E.  Tinney. 

The  attention  given  to  this  line  of  study  in  the  past  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  an  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for 
holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music 
as  well  as  theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  when  suitably 
employed,  may  soften  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious 
impressions,  the  ministry  and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should 
become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities  and  its  significance  in  divine  ser- 
vice. The  church  should  be  the  Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and  the 
amateur,  and  all  should  aid  in  making  the  worship  of  God  inspiring  and 
effective. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  sup- 
port the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by 
appropriate  selections  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion 
Music,  written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part 
for  the  people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is 
carried  out  at  the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organ- 
ized and  conducted  the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same 
plan.  The  great  classic  composers  have  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church 
music  worthy  of  careful  study  and  a  persistent  effort  upon  the  part  of  choris- 
ters, directors  of  music  in  public  schools,  Sunday-school  superintendents,, 
etc.,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  proficiency  by  introducing  superior  music, 
and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  approved  methods  such  as  those  referred 
to,  will  result  in  a  much  needed  advance  in  the  character  and  helpfulness 
of  the  service  of  praise  in  all  our  churches.  In  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
masters.  Christians  may  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  every  household  will  be  elevated,  and  the  entire  social  fabric 
benefited. 
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A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precen- 
tors, and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is 
continually  increasing. 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  this  school  is  free  to  all  students  of  the 
Conservatory. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  W.  Cole.  Abdon  W.  Keene.  Hosea  E.  Holt. 

All  pupils,  studying  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  should  enter 
the  department  of  sight-singing,  for  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies 
at  the  basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to 
read  even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  solo  singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts  taught  them,  having 
really  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply 
looking  at  the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight  with  facility,  however  thorough,  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of 
music,  he  must  always  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it 
the  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  tal- 
ent may  soon  learn  to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not 
years,  of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil. 

Classes  are  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing 
any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  church  situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  atten- 
tion, any  one  need  not  be  reminded  who  knows  of  the  number  of  singers 
with  well-trained  voices,  that  fail  to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  else- 
where, through  their  inability  to  read  music. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds 
of  educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies in  all  our  best  public  schools,  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in 
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demand  at  very  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  department 
not  only  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  them  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the 
Boston  schools,  of  Mr  H.  E.  Holt,  who  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  in 
this  branch  of  study,  and  who  has  charge  of  this  school. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  prepared,  on  completion  of 
which  a  certificate  will  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is 
awarded  to  those  only  who  complete  the  entire  course  (including  Har- 
mony, Theory,  etc.).  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  department  is  a  guar- 
antee for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  ;  and  our  best  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  situations  for  competent  teachers. 

TUITION. 

Sight  singing  $15.00 

Music  in  public  schools  (one  lesson  per  week)  ....  10,00 


SCHOOL  FOR  TUNING  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  Principal,  Edward  D.  Hale. 

Edward  W.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Factory  Work. 

This  school,  which,  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago,  was  something 
entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most  important 
and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement,  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear,  is  incor- 
rect. The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conserv- 
atory has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
sufficient  natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning,  has 
lain  hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a 
position  in  a  piano  factory,  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  — 
a  course  in  most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

In  view  of  these  facts  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
servatory, with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of 
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instruction,  embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents of  music  ;  second,  the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to 
make  it  a  profession. 

The  facility  and  success  which  have  attended  study  in  this  depart- 
ment by  lady  students,  completely  demonstrates  their  ability  to  master  its 
course  as  easily  and  perfectly  as  gentlemen. 

Another  \tx\  encouraging  fact  is  the  increasing  number  of  teachers 
who  are  adding  a  knowledge  of  this  art  to  their  other  qualifications. 
Indeed,  such  a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who 
are  to  become  teachers,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  resident  tuners  are  not  to  be  found.  As  a  rule,  the 
income  of  the  first  year  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  expense  of  the 
course. 

The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 
Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  harmony. 

Musical  acoustics,  embracing  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonics,  "beats,'' 
and  temperaments. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pianoforte  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  square,  grand,  and  upright  pianoforte ;  defects 
and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  reed-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  reed  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pipe-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  pipe  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Regular  practice  in  piano  or  organ  tuning  begins  with  the  first  lesson^ 
and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  course.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  each  successive  step  in  the  course  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  practice  corresponding  thereto  is  begun. 

In  addition  to  our  already  extensive  facilities  for  practical  work  in 
the  piano-tuning  course,  which  consist  of  several  suites  of  rooms  fully 
equipped  with  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes,  models  of  every 
kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustic  apparatus,  tools,  etc.,  we  have  recently 
added  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  for  this  department 
by  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  of  Boston.  This  -organ  contains  pipes  which  repre- 
sent every  method  of  tuning  ;  namely,  reeds,  mixtures,  and  every  variety 
of  stop-flue  and  open-flue  pipe,  and  is  complete  in  every  detail.  One 
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special  object  in  introducing  so  complete  and  expensive  an  instrument  is, 
to  afford  the  pupils  in  the  regular  course  in  organ-playing  the  best  possi- 
ble facilities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of 
their  instrument,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  all  ordinary  defects 
to  which  the  organ  is  subject.    The  mechanism  is  entirely  open  to  view. 

We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  joint  co-operation  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-organized  pianoforte  manufactories  in  the 
world  ;  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

The  members  of  this  enterprising  firm,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
more  and  better  qualified  tuners  (since  more  than  forty  thousand  pianos 
are  being  manufactured  annually  in  this  country  alone),  have  acceded  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  doors  are  opened  to  members  of  this  de- 
partment. They  have,  moreover,  arranged  that  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Davis,  shall  become  one  of  the  managers  of  this  department. 

The  students  while  at  the  factory  will  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  Davis,  who  so  arranges  their  work  in  each  department  as  to  give 
them  every  possible  chance  to  become  skillful  and  competent  operators. 

The  above  arrangement  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  intend 
making  tuning  a  profession,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain 
grade  in  the  Conservatory  course,  they  will  be  expected  to  devote  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  factory  work. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice, we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  accomplish  more  in 
one  year  than  is  usually  done  in  three. 

Pupils  may  study  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  exclusively,  and  will  be 
awarded  the  Conservatory  certificate  upon  completion  of  the  same.  The 
full  course  for  graduation  requires  both  piano  and  organ  tuning. 

Those  who  desire  may  carry  on  both  branches  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding their  ability  and  progress  in  each  reach  the  required  standard. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau  we  aid  in  securing  positions  to  all  who 
complete  the  course  in  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  satisfactorily. 

TUITION. 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  piano  for  practice       .       .  $20.00 
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COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Organized,  1872.) 

FACULTY. 

William  F.  Warren,  1A^.T>.,  Preside?it  Boston  University. 

Eben  Tourj^e,  Mus.  Doc,  Dean, 

James  C.  D.  Parker,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Carl  Faelten,  Professor  of  the  Piayioforte. 

Alfred  D.  Turner,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Otto  Bendix,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Louis  Maas,  Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

George  E.  Whiting,  Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 

Henry  M.  Dunham,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 

Samuel  B.  Whitney,  Prof,  of  the  Orgaji,  Composition,  and  Church  Music. 
Emil  Mahr,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
Alfred  De  Seve,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WuLF  Fries,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 
SiG.  AuGUSTO  Rotoli,  Professor  of  Italian  Singing. 
John  O'Niell,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing. 
Stephen  A.  Emery,  Professor  of  Coutiterpoint  and  Composition. 
Louis  C.  Elson,  Professor  of  Theory^  History,  Literature,  Biography,  yEsthetics^ 
and  Criticism. 

George  W.  Chadwick,  Professor  of  Composition  arid  Orchestration. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conducting. 

Charles  R.  Cross,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
persons  of  suitable  proficiency,  are  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  of  Boston  University  ;  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of 
music  with  literary  studies,  conduct  in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred 
as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be  attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after 
four  years  of  further  study  in  music,  literature,  art  and  science,  on  passing 
satisfactory  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost 
any  of  the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
and  Greek. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences:  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History,  Literature,  and  Law :  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy:  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Princi- 
ples of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  securing  a  musical  education  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  university,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  musician  of  to-day  must  be  prepared  to  take  and  sustain  his 
position  in  a  college  faculty,  and  by  the  side  of  college-bred  men.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  best  course  of 
instruction,  pursued  apart  from  such  surroundings,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Over  against  the  dwarfing  influence  of  study  with  a  mere  specialist 
(who  has  uniformly  but  one  purpose  —  that  of  making  a  specialist  out  of 
his  pupil),  we  would  place  the  invigorating  and  expanding  influence  of  a 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  great  literary  and 
artistic  institutions  of  America,  where  the  impress  of  the  specialist  is 
supplemented  by  a  large  and  generous  culture  to  which  the  pupil  has  free 
access. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates 
of  an  Academy  or  College  of  Arts,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  entire  General  Literary  course  (p.  45),  or  its  equivalent, 
or  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same  from  the  Direc- 
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tor  and  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.,  in  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  College  of  Arts, 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Logic,  and  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  before  being  eligible  to  said  degree:  (i)  March's  Latin 
Hymns,  (2)  Goethe's  Faust  (part  ist),  (3)  Racine  (four  plays),  (4) 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (one  part). 

For  fuller  information  consult  "Year  Book  of  Boston  University,"  sent 
on  application. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction,  embraced 
in  ten  distinct  schools,  which  are  served  by  about  seventy-five  instructors, 
is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence  ;  yet  the  Institution  aims  at 
a  still  broader  and  more  generous  culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  the  taste  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails  that  the  concentration  of  effort 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students  pursuing  a  musical  course  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  culture  in  other  directions.  This  impression  is 
not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced,  by  years  of  study  and  expe- 
rience, that  music  opens  the  way  to  broad  general  acquirements.  Educa- 
tion is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  one's  faculties  to  their  highest  power  ^ 
and  their  application  to  the  noblest  use.  It  i7iust  be  symmetrical^  for  7na?i  is  a 
unit,  and  o?ie part  of  the  ma?i  ca?inot  be  developed  to  the  highest  pointy  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  his  7iature.  We  may  speak  of  an  uncul- 
tivated pianist  or  technician,  but  to  use  such  a  modifying  term  with  the 
word  7nusicia?t,  is  to  associate  ideas  which  are  essentially  contradictory. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  a  man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  arms  alone,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becoming  a  musician  by 
the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers.  Hundreds  of  would-be  musicians  are 
failing  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
their  limitatio?is  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  improve  this  condition 
of  things  by  supplementing  inadequate  intellectual  training  upon  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  equally  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  much  of 
the  average  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other ;  combining 
opportunities  for  securing  the  best  technical  training,  and  a  large  and 
generous  culture,  in  the  Conservatory  system. 

We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their  minds  better 
FROM  the  Conservatory  standpoint  than  they  can  cultivate  music  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe  this,  not  only 
from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory  can  offer  for 
general  culture,  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection  with  Boston 
University,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  system  puts  heart  and  head 
in  their  natural  relations  for  the  best  development.  An  eminent  educator 
said  recently  in  a  public  address  :  No  college  course  is  complete  which 
pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which  move 
the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art,  which  aims  at 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college 'which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the 
■emotional  stand-point,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the 
mental  stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feel- 
ing, will  not  only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize 
it  by  putting  heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  provided,  in  connection  with  its 
regular  courses  in  music,  art,  etc.,  very  many  collateral  advantages  and 
facilities,  w^hich,  if  appreciated  and  utilized,  will  secure  that  liberal 
education  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  of  the  representatives 
of  the  musical  profession  to-day.    Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each 
pupil  has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lec- 
tures, concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  over  one 
hundred  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
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most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  stu- 
dent this  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Sight  Singing, 
Literary  Exercises, 
Lectures  on  Harmony, 

Art  of  Teachings  Normal  Class ^  and  Reciprocal  Instruction, 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses^  Catches^  Glees^  Madrigals^  and  Part-Songs, 

Pupils^  Recitals. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Artists, 

Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 

Lectures  on  Literary,  Art,  and  General  Topics, 

Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions. 
Analyses  of  Symphonic  Works,  Oratorios,  Operas,  etc. 
Quarterly  Concerts  (in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple). 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin-board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on 
which  notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted, 
and  students  are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  exercises  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  thirty-five 
lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatory each  term,  affording  invaluable  information  and  instruction. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  are  alsa 
given,  at  which  the  performance  of  the  work  under  consideration  is  accom- 
panied with  a  critical  examination  of  its  form  and  construction,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its  distinctive  features  and  peculiar 
beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils  in  understanding  the  clas- 
sics, and  have  prepared  them  more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
them. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated 
musical  taste,  numerous  concerts  are  also  provided,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  performed  by  the  leading  artists  of 
Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city.  They  are  maintained  at  heavy 
expense,  and  aie  given  wholly  without  cost  to  pupils,  who  are  earnestly 
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advised  to  enjoy  as  many  ot  them  as  possible.  Recitals  are  also  given 
each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such  pieces  as  have  been 
studied  in  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and  furnishing  an 
opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a 
creditable  performance  before  others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment 
and  dramatic  action  and  expression  will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal 
students  participating  in  the  Quarterly  Concerts. 

WEEKLY  SOIREE  MUSICALE. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  added  to  the  many  unrivaled 
advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory ;  namely,  a  weekly  soiree, 
patterned  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  which 
have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years,  and  which  were  first  origi- 
nated by  Mendelssohn  himself,  when  he  founded  the  institution. 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the 
most  industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All 
the  teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming 
together,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  work 
that  each  is  doing.  All  are  benefited  thereby  :  the  teachers  through 
a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the  pupils,  through  a 
generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  by  which  they  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  their  very  best  in  their  studies.  An 
annual  "Souvenir,"  containing  all  the  programmes  given  during  the  year, 
is  mailed  free,  on  application. 

LECTURES,  ETC. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  topics  :  among  these  are  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  Prof. 
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Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  W.  R.  Algef,  Dudley 
Buck,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  Luther  Whiting 
Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Webb,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  CuUis,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz, 
Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Miss  Goulby  of  Japan,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bick- 
nell,  Dr.  Carus,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Dr.  E.  H.  Capen, 
President  Tufts  College,  Prof.  T.  S.  Winchester,  ofWesleyan  University, 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  His  Excellency  Gov.  Oliver  Ames,  Rev.  Geo. 
Bennett,  Miss  Cushman,  China,  Rev.  R.  S.  Grant,  and  many  others.  Emi- 
nent artists  have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home 
students  with  selections  from  their  repertoires^  or  familiar  talks.  Among 
those  whose  visits  have  left  lasting  impressions,  are  Madame  Christine 
Nilsson,  Madame  Lillian  Norton,  Madame  Hastreiter,  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Madame  Materna,  Madame  Scalchi, 
Madame  Brandt,  Mile.  Nevada,  Herr  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georg  Henschel,  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  with 
students  from  The  Royal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Miller  Royal 
Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Prof.  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the  Century^  New  York,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Rev.  Wm.  MacDonald,  John  Ripley,  of  London,  England,  and  others. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  ETC. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  adjoining  Park  and  the  Public  Garden  afford  delight- 
ful places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our  students  enjoy  access,  without 
charge^  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading-rooms  :  The  Library  and 
Reading-room  of  the  Co7iservatory^  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  able 
and  interesting  musical  works  ;  The  State  Library^  containing  over  30,000 
volumes  ;  and  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection 
is  the  largest  in  America,  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
and  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets  over  7,000 
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of  which  relate  to  music.  The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open 
daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press.  This 
library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings, 
including  one  of  the  splendid  Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three 
were  ever  issued. 

The  Reading-rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may 
be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many 
opportunities  to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries. 
The  Bosion  Art  Museum^  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each 
week,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by 
the  great  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of 
Archaeology  and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art 
Club  also  gives  several  annual  exhibitions,  which  include  the  best  new 
pictures,  and  to  which  tickets  are  secured  for  our  pupils  free. 


A  COURSE  OF  READING. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory, under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  assisted  by 
several  leading  musicians  and  artists,  and  all  are  encouraged  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  per  day  to  this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of 
study.  It  comprehends  the  careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term, —  three 
in  general  literature,  and  two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of 
study,  and  the  completion  of  the  same  will  be  duly  credited.  (See  page 
56.)  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  interest  the  students  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  and  more 
exhaustive  research.  This  course  of  reading  is  open  to  all  students  of 
music.  A  pamphlet,  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND 

LANGUAGES. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Rev.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D.,  Principal  and  histrnctor  in  Latin^  etc. 
William  J.  Rolfe,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  English  Classics. 
John  B.  Willis,  Associate  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  Lecturer  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Jean  De  Peiffer,  Head  of  Department  of  Languages,  and  Instructor  in  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  Rosen  stein,  Instructor  in  German  Language  and  Literature. 
W.  M.  Swallow,  Instructor  in  Penmanship. 

Miss  S.  G.  Bagnall,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Literature  and  Mathematics. 

Edward  D.  Hale,  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences. 

M.  E.  Imovilli,  Instructor  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  professional  musi- 
cians, as  a  class,  are  deficient  in  general  culture;  and  that  this  deficiency 
often  interferes  seriously  with  their  reputation  and  success  as  artists  and 
teachers,  and  even  with  their  rank  and  social  position.  No  doubt  this 
lack  of  culture  is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  —  in  many  cases,  we  may 
say,  the  absolute  impossibility  —  of  combining  general  with  professional 
training.  The  thorough  study  of  music  is  necessarily  exacting,  and  if  the 
student  has  to  seek  a  separate  school,  as  he  is  generally  compelled  to  do, 
for  a  liberal  education,  it  involves  too  great  a  tax  upon  both  his  time  and 
purse.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  afford  members  of  the  Conserv- 
atory the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  in  the 
same  building  where  they  pursue  their  musical  studies  and  at  a  very 
moderate  additional  expense,  the  above  school  has  been  organized. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many 
young  persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertak- 
ing to  study  music  under  great  disadvantages;  and  on  coming  to  us  after 
graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  much  of  their  time  and  effort 
has  been  practically  wasted,  would  have  been  better  had  they  omitted 
their  music  altogether  until  a  later  date;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper 
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time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the 
period  of  youth  and  school -life  is  the  time  for  securing  the  best  results  in 
musical  instruction;  and  now  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
literary  course  under  experienced  and  able  instructors  in  this  department, 
simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

The  full  course  of  literary  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  general  student,  and  also  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  College  of 
Music  of  Boston  University.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL  LITERARY  COURSE.  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


Department  of  English,  including 

Grammar  and  Analysis  2  terms. 

Rhetoric  2  terms. 

(Composition  throughout  the  entire  year,  with  an  outline  of  the  History 

of  the  English  Language.) 

History,  including 

Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  2  terms. 

History  of  England     .      .       •  i  term. 

History  of  the  United  States  i  term. 

English  Literature,  including 

Outlines  of  its  History  1  term. 

Critical  Study  of  English  Classics  3  terms. 

Mathematics,  including 

Arithmetic  i  term. 

Algebra  2  terms. 

Geometry  2  terms. 

Natural  Sciences,  including 

Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography   i  term. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   i  term. 

Physics   I  term. 

Astronomy  or  Botany   1  term. 

Languages,  including 

Latin  4  terms. 

French,  German,  or  Italian  2  terms. 

Philosophy,  including 

Mental  Philosophy  i  term. 

Moral  Science  1  term. 


Classes  are  organized  in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  apply  for  instruction  therein.  Special  arrange- 
ments can  usually  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  individual  applicants. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  Conservatory  by  experienced  teachers,  and 

the  most  approved  methods.    Mr.  Rolfe  will  have  charge  of  the  classes  I 

in  the  critical  study  of  English  Classics,  and  especially  Shakespeare,  in  f 

which  he  is  eminent  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  I 

For  fuller  particulars,  see  special  circular  of  School  of  General  Litera- 

ture,  sent  on  application.  \ 

\ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES.  'j 

This  includes  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian  —  the  last  three 
being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently  visited  by 
Americans.    The  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Latin  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  best  Educators,  and  need  not  be  enumerated. 
The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  literature,  and  is  particularly 
important  to  the  student  of  music,  as  many  of  the  profoundest  w^orks  on  J 
music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untranslated,  while  its  song  litera-  \ 
ture  is  very  rich.    The  French  is  every  year  becoming  more  extensively 
used  in  good  society;  while  the  Italian  is,  above  all  others,  the  language 
of  poetry  and  music.    Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these 
languages  by  experienced  native  teachers,  at  class  rates,  and  learn  not 
only  how  to  read,  write,  and  translate,  but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing  in 
each  of  these  languages  correctly.    Lessons  will  be  given  in  classes  or  j 
privately.  j 

Lectures  in  German  and  French  are  frequently  given,  and  there  will  j 
be  a  general  class  in  the  grammar  of  these  languages  free  to  all  students  f! 
in  this  department.  ! 

Those  wishing  to  receive  private  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  ^ 
Music  and  Art  —  the  lessons  being  conducted  in  the  above  languages —  ' 
may  enjoy  the  opportunity  without  additional  expense. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the  j 
dining-room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  so  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  of  practising 
outside  of  the  class-room,  thus  augmenting  their  ^'ocabular}%  and  getting 
that  ease  in  conversation  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recitation- 
room  alone. 

Students  who  pass  written  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  year 
may  receive  a  certificate. 
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For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study 
in  General  Literature,  Art,  or  Elocution,  a  section  of  the  building,  sepa- 
rated from  the  piano  practice  rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  requisite  quiet. 

RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  REGULAR  CLASS  STUDY,  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

Each  study,  per  term,  $5  00 

(Eng.  Lit.,  two  hours  per  week;  other  branches,  three  hours  per  week.) 

Special  classes  under  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  not  less  than  10  members  (20  hour  lessons 

or  10  two-hour  lessons,  as  may  be  preferred)  lo.co 

Special  rates  will  be  made  for  smaller  classes  or  private  instruction. 

LANGUAGES. 

Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  two  hours  per  week,  each,         .       .  $10.00 
Special  rates  for  private  lessons. 


SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND   FORENSIC  ART. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  R.  Kelley,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Expression  and  Forensic  Oratory, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln,  histrucior  in  Elocution  and  Voice  Building. 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Houghton,  Instructor  in  Pose  and  Gesticulation. 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Hale,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  departments :  — 

I.     VOCAL  TECHNIQUE. 

{a)  Respiration,  ib)  Location  and  quality  of  tone,  (c)  Flexibility  of 
voice,  id^  Range  and  strength  in  delivery,  {e)  Vocal  hygiene  principles. 
(/)  Speech  defects  and  remedies. 

2.  ELOCUTION. 

{a)  Articulation  and  enunciation.  {h)  Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity, 
movement  and  inflection.    (<)  Analysis,    {d)  Emotions,    {e)  Recitations. 
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3.    Rhetorical  Oratory. 

{a)   Forensic  dilemmas,     {b)  Arrangement,     (c)   Forms  of  climax.  * 
{^)  Principles  of  debate,     {e)  Parliamentary  tactics.    (/")  Arguments. 
{g)  Sophistries. 

4.     DRAMATIC  ART. 

(a)  Application  of  gesture,  {b)  Facial  expression,  (r)  Emotions.  ; 
{d)  Pose,    {e)  Plastiques.  j 

5.     LYRIC  ART.  .\ 

(a)  Study  of  the  action  in  principal  operas,  (b)  Musical  declamation,  j 
(c)  Expression,    {d)  Style,    {e)  Gesticulation  and  concert  etiquette.  I 

Elocution  is  a  science  as  well  as  fine  art,  with  principles,  laws,  and 
rules ;  and  its  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  require  as  severe  study  as 
the  highest  cultivation  of  either  of  the  other  fine  arts.    Indeed,  the  ac- 
complished elocutionist  uses  the  color  of  the  painter,  that  the  picture 
drawn  on  the  canvas  of  the  imagination  may  have  proper  tone  ;  lines  of 
form  of  the  sculptor,  to  give  graceful  pose  and  symmetrical  force  to  char- 
acter; the  harmony  of  music,  that  the  voice  may  be  attuned  to  magnetic 
and  persuasive  utterance ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  metaphysician,  that 
the  impulses,  emotions,  and  actions  may  agree  with  human  experience. 
Our  system  of  instruction  avoids  the  prevailing  evils  resulting  from  teach-  j 
ing  through  imitation,  by  the  study  and  application  of  principles  which,  if  \ 
mastered,  give  adequacy  to  all  the  demands  of  expression,  while  the  de-  j 
velopment  of  natural  gifts  and  the  correction  of  abuses  are  attained  without  | 
obliteration  of  one's  individuality.  \ 

The  physical  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  this  art  commend 
it  to  all  who  through  exposure,  or  by  heredity,  find  themselves  with  deli-  | 
cate  or  impaired  respiratory  organs.  j 

Pulmonary  diseases  are  so  rarely  found  among  elocutionists  that  there  | 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  lungs  develop,  under  proper  training,  ;j 
as  surely  as  the  muscles  of  one's  good  right  arm  ;  and  we  are  positive,  after  \ 
long  experience,  that  throat  and  lung  troubles  are  effectually  cured  when  f 
taken  in  their  incipiency.  'i 

No  professional  calling  is  entered  upon  rightly  without  vocal  training  | 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  all  public  occasions.    A  reserve  power  is  \ 
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thus  secured  which  will  always  give  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  relief  from  that  muscular  sapping  which  so  tells  on  the 
physique. 

The  curriculum  of  study  includes  :  — 

A  TEACHER'S  COURSE,  for  the  thorough  training  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare. themselves  for  professional  work  as  teachers  of  elocution  ; 

A  COURSE  IN  FORENSIC  ORATORY,  for  those  who  would  de- 
volop  their  natural  powers  in  general  pose  delivery ; 

A  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION,  for  the  training  of  accomplished 
readers  ;  and 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE,  for  those  who  would  excel  in  readings  and 
recitations  for  the  home  circle  and  in  social  accomplishments. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.    Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  training  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  man- 
ner, freedom  and  ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the 
features,  gesture,  and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent 
etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.    The  department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers 
of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  the  day;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall  ros- 
trum, etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not 
second  to  any  school  in  Europe.    Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly  exercises  for  appearing  before  the  public 
to  those  possessing  proficiency  and  ability,  other  opportunities  are  secured' 
thus  adding  a  very  desirable  feature  to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  op- 
portunity for  public  introduction. 

TUITION. 

Ten  class  lessons, 

■~r        .        ,   Si  c.oo 

Ten  private  lessons,  ...  *  1 

 g  1 5.00  and  20.00 

for  schod"ea°r""'  ^"  °'  *5°-oo,  or  $.00.00 

for  sd>oof  year""'        """"  ^"  °'  ^".oo,  or  S300.00 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  complete  the  three  years'  course. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION 


William  Briggs,  Drawing.  ■  Adolfo  Enrico  Apollonj,  Sculpture. 

Mlle.  Emilie  Monochrome  and  Jeremiah  J.  Lyons,  Woot/  Carving. 

Color.  Miss  Edith  Pope,  Painting. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Putnam,  Art  Embroidery. 

THIS  SCHOOL 

has  been  organized  to  furnish  those  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of 
Art,  either  independently  or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  facilities 
for  pursuing  a  course  under  instructors  of  acknowledged  ability. 

Boston,  with  its  numerous  studios,  fine  collections,  frequent  exhibi- 
tions, and  art  atmosphere,  is  confessedly  the  center  for  the  study  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  America.  We  aim  to  give  the  best  facilities  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 

The  School  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Smith,  who 
for  several  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
and  who  as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  has  no  superior. 

1 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groups  —  elementary  and 
advanced  ;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can  draw- 
fro  m  nature. 
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^c^oof  of  iim  (^xte, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IXSTKUCTOKS. 

A.  E.  A.POLLONJ,  Sculpture. 

S.  R.  BURLEIGH,  Painting. 

WM.  BRIGGS,  Drawing. 


WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  ASSISTANTS: 
MISS  EDITH  POPE.  MRS.  L.  H.  PUTNAM, 

MR.  W.  A.  E.  CLAUS,  MR.  J.  J.  LYONS. 


CLASSES  AX»  XUITI0:N^  : 

(From  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  4  P.  M.)        Per  Ttnii. 

DRA  W7xV6'— ELEMENTARY— Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  S20.00 

Advanced— Tuesday  and  Friday,     -     -     -  gl5.00 

Evening  Class— Monday  and  Friday,  -     -  ^7.50 
PylAV7'/.>V(?— Elementary— Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday,   g25.00 

Advanced  Class— Monday  and  Thursday,  g25.00 

J/OZ>£'ZAV<y— Wednesday  and  Saturday,    -     -     -    .  -     -  g25.00 

C///A^4— Wednesday  and  Friday,   g20.00 

DRA  WING,  PAIXTIX  G,  AND  MOBELING-Mouday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,    -  g40.00 
The  Same— Including  Portraiture  for  Advanced  Pupils,  g50,00 
PALVTIiVG  AND  MODELING— Your  days  a  week,      -      -  §35.00 
The  Same— Including  Portraiture,   J5i4.5.00 


OUT-DOOR  SKETCHING— 

For  Pupils  in  the  School,  per  lesson,   $1.00 

For  Pupils  outside  the  School,  per  lesson,      -     -     -  g.'i.OO 

COSTUMED  LIVING  MODELS— 

For  Pupils  in  the  School,  per  lesson,   gl.OO 

For  Pupils  outside  the  School,  per  lesson,       -      -      -  g.5.00 


SCHOOL  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

P  07?  r/?^ 77  Painting  in  Oil  or  Water-Color— 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  g30.00 

PORTRAIT  MEDALLIONS— BUSTS— 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  g30.00 


WOOD  CARVING,  g20  00 

ART  EMBROIDERY,  glO.OO 


The  terms  commence  Sept.  8,  Nov.  21,  Feb.  2,  and  April  16,  and 
continue  10  weeks.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  only  for 
the  unexpired  balance  of  the  term.  No  deductions  made  for  the 
first  week.  Private  classes  and  lessons,  and  special  classes  for  the 
study  of  particular  subjects. 

For  further  information  apply  by  mail,  or  otherwise  to 

E  TOURJ^E,  Director. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Object-drawing  by  free-hand.  Perspective  by  instruments.  Drawing 
flowers  and  foliage  from  copies.  Human  figures  from  copies.  Design- 
ing in  line  and  color. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Painting  in  water-colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Land- 
scape. Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait-drawing 
and  painting  from  life.  Composition,  theory  and  practice.  Lectures  on 
fine  art.  Frequent  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
on  the  history  and  practice  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  are  given,  to  which 
all  students  in  this  department  of  the  Conservatory  are  admitted. 

MODELING  AND  SCULPTURE. 
A  complete  course  in  art  sculpture  and  decorative  modeling  has 
been  arranged,  studios  fitted  up,  and  the  whole  placed  in  charge  of 
Signor  Adolfo  Enrico  Apollonj,  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institution 
and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Rome.  His  wide  experience  and  intelli- 
gent enthusiasm  insure  the  unqualified  success  of  this  department. 

WOOD-CARYINQ. 

A  course  in  decorative  carving  has  been  arranged,  and  can  be  pur- 
sued under  a  competent  instructor. 

ART  EMBROIDERY. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery  has  been  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  needle-work  during  the 
last  few  years,  involving  a  very  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  work- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  *' painting  in  wool  and  silk,"  and  is  as  much  more 
difficult  than  Berlin  work,  as  it  is  superior  in  its  results.  All  varieties  of 
modern  and  oriental  work  are  taught,  and  a  special  course  for  those  wish- 
ing to  become  teachers  may  be  taken  up.  The  work  in  this  department 
during  the  past  year  has  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  encomiums. 

Special  circular  sent  on  application. 


Fine  Arts 


TUITION. 


$10.00  to  25.00 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Houghton,  Instructor. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially,  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily 
gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect 
development  of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the 
body  needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive 
to  the  feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  loose-^\.\!mg  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking-dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken 
in  connection  with  both  music  and  literary  work.  In  fact  the  student 
cannot  reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  these  other  departments  without 
attention  to  physical  culture. 

A  large  new  room  in  the  Conservatory  extension  has  been  provided 
for  a  gymnasium,  and,  through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost, 
has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved 
appliances  for  effective  work. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  during  the  year,  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health. 

TUITION. 

One  half-hour  lesson  daily,  \vith  use  of  hall  and  apparatus  .  $5-00 
For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory    .       .  jo.oo 
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GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Pianoforte  are  required  to  take,  in  the 
Conservatory,  four  terms  of  Harmony  or  Counterpoint,  and  four  terms  of 
Theory  of  music.    (See  page  30.) 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  are  required  to  take  the  same  as 
above,  with  one  term  in  Organ  Tuning.  They  are  also  expected  to  give 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  accompany  in  chapel  and  church  music  class, 
and  are  advised  to  take  church  music. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Voice  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Con- 
servatory, four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  terms  of  Theory,  but  they 
may  substitute  Italian,  German,  or  French  for  one  term  of  either  Har- 
mony or  Theory.  They  are  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Sight 
Singing  at  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  and  are  expected  to  have  studied 
the  pianoforte  sufficiently  at  least  to  cover  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
Conservatory  course.  They  are  also  advised  to  take  Teaching  Music  in 
Public  Schools. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instruments,  are 
required  to  take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  of 
Theory,  and  to  have  completed  the  preparatory  division  of  the  course  in 
pianoforte. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning  are  required 
to  complete  the  third  grade  on  some  musical  instrument  (the  piano  or 
organ  being  preferred)  in  addition  to  the  full  course  in  the  practical  de- 
partment of  Tuning. 

Advanced  students  who  are  prepared  to  pass  the  examinations  in  one 
or  more  terms  of  Harmony  or  Theory,  may  do  so  ;  and  having  completed 
the  required  course  in  these  studies,  take  up- Esthetics,  Musical  History, 
Counterpoint,  Composition  or  Orchestration,  in  which  some  Elective 
privileges  may  be  secured  by  advising  with  the  Director.  It  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  students  to  complete  the  required  course 
in  Harmony  and  Theory  before  beginning  the  fifth  grade  in  their  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  course. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  of  Harmony,  Theory,  etc.,  a  written  exam- 
ination is  held,  and  75  per  cent  is  required,  to  pass.    One  week  after  each 
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examination  students  may  apply  to  the  bookkeeper  for  a  term  certifi- 
cate," which  will  give  the  number  of  the  term  and  the  percentage  obtained. 

Commencing  with  January  i,  1887,  candidates  iox graduation  from  the 
Conservatory  in  any  department  of  music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  High 
School  or  the  Literary  Department  of  some  other  Institution,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  covering  at  least  07ie  half  Xho, 
work  in  each  department  of  the  General  Literary  course  (see  p.  45)  (or 
its  equivalent),  or  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same 
(/.  one  half  of  the  cou7'se)  from  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Institution. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  as  soloists  are  required  to  give  a  recital, 
and  to  appear  in  two  other  public  recitals,  and  to  pass  a  final  theoretical 
and  practical  examination,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Director  and 
Board  of  Examiners  ;  and  the  signatures  of  the  same,  together  with  those 
of  the  Instructors  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  appear 
upon  the  Diploma. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the  courses  as  above  spec- 
ified, or  the  course  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Elocution,  or  General  Lit- 
erature, will  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  Conservatory;  but  they  must  have 
studied  in  the  Conservatory  at  least  four  terms.  Students  wishing  to  pur- 
sue one  or  more  courses  with  reference  to  becoming  thorough  teachers 
rather  than  solo  artists,  may  do  so,  and  having  passed  satisfactory  exam- 
inations, they  will  be  graduated  as  such,  and  receive  a  Diploma. 

CERTIFICATES. 

,^'ARTIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  Harmony  and  Theory, 
General  Literature  and  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  Music  in 
Public  Schools,  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Embroidery,  or  Physical 
Culture,  may  receive  a  certificate ;  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the 
given  course  (Reading  excepted)  at  least  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory. 
One  exercise  from  the  Certificate  Set  of  each  student  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  will  be  retained,  and  will  become  the  property  of  the  School. 
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GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  courses  of  study  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  orchestral 
instruments  consist  of  six  grades  grouped  under  tliree  general  divisions  ; 
namely,  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced,  each  division  con- 
taining two  grades.  On  completion  of  the  Preparatory  Division,  a  *'  pre- 
paratory certificate  "  will  be  issued  by  the  Director,  passing  the  student 
to  the  next  division.  On  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Division, 
together  with  two  terms  each  of  Harmony  and  Theory,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, a  certificate  will  be  granted. 

PRIZES. 

Graduates  in  the  Course  in  Composition  (see  p.  29)  may  compete  for 
four  annual  prizes,  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  best  Concert  Overture,  or  other  Orchestral  work,  the 
same  to  be  given  (if  approved  by  the  Director  and  Board  of  Examiners) 
at  Commencement  Quarterly, 

,  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS   AND  A  GOLD  MEDAL. 

2.  For  the  best  piece  of  Chamber  Music  in  Sonata  Form,  the  same 
to  be  given  as  above,  or  at  the  composer's  recital  for  graduation, 

A  GOLD  MEDAL. 

3.  For  the  best  Anthem,  with  or  without  accompaniment,  or  Sonata 
for  the  piano,  the  same  to  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 

4.  For  the  best  Song  or  Piano  Piece,  other  than  a  Sonata,  the  same 
to  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

A  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

All  works  accepted  for  Competition  must  be  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
excellence,  and  all  competitors  must  have  studied  at  least  one  year  in 
the  Institution. 

HONORS. 

The  Honors  of  the  Institution  are  open  for  competition  to  all  its  grad- 
uates, and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  may  be  won  are  embraced  in 
the  following  specifications  : — 

(a)    Their  General  Proficiency. 

(5)    The  character  of  their  Public  Recitals. 
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(c)  The  presentation  of  Original  Compositions  in  the  lesser  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  writing,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient excellence  to  merit  public  performance. 

(d)  The  production  of  an  original  Thesis  upon  some  topic  connected 
with  their  course  of  study,  of  a  degree  of  excellence  which  shall  warrant 
its  public  presentation. 

Honors  will  be  duly  credited  on  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  and 
successful  competitors  wall  receive  special  mention  in  the  Annual  Souve- 
nir and  the  current  Cale?idar. 

READING  COURSE  HONORS  (OPTIONAL,  SEE  P.  43). 

i^d)  The  completion  of  the  entire  course  of  selected  volumes  in  Gen- 
eral Literature,  with  that  of  either  of  the  other  departments  (/.  Music, 
Art,  etc.),  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Gold  Seal  upon  the  Diploma  of 
those  graduating  from  any  department. 

[b)  The  completion  of  one  half  {i.  e.,  two  years)  of  the  course 
as  above,  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Silver  Seal  upon  the  Certificate  or 
Diploma  of  the  Institution. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  HOME. 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  Director,  Superintendent,  and  Preceptress  are  assisted  by  other 
officials  of  the  Institution  in  the  management  of  the  Home  and  by  the 
following  non-resident 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Jonas  Fitch.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Frost.  Mrs.  Frank  Wood. 

The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  enjoy  physical  over- 
sight and  regulation,  wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can 
be  most  fully  realized  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters 
away  to  a  great  city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Direc- 
tor, whose  best  energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good 
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and  safe  accommodations  for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents 
have  reluctantly  abandoned  plans  for  giving  their  daughters  the  best 
advantages  on  account  of  the  dangers  alluded  to.  Further,  the  best 
results  in  education,  and  especially  in  musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  much  for 
the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  400,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  under  such  circumstances 
many  important  helps  in  the  way  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exer- 
cises must  be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and 
horse-cars,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and  the  expense 
attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by  students 
from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages,  the  Director 
has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  lady  students,  in  the  quiet, 
healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The  great  building  occupied  is 
not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but,  as  modified  and 
improved,  has  all  the  modern  advantages  of  a  model  home.  Its  new  con- 
cert-hall, .library,  reading-room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum 
and  parlors,  are  upon  one  floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors 
above,,  all  under  the  same  roof.  Ladies  of  successful  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies' 
department.  The  Director  lives  in  the  Home,  and  is  glad  to  give  the 
students  all  necessary  attention.  While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or 
influence  is  tolerated,  the  Home  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  household,  with  daily  devotions,  as  in  literary  institutions. 
There  is  also  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  services  on  Sun- 
day evening  conducted  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 
Attendance  upon  all  these  services  is  voluntary.  The  management  of 
the  Home  distinctly  assumes  that  the  young  ladies  who  enter  its  halls  have 
passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  self- 
regulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  household  as  the  age  of  woman- 
hood arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-guidance,  the  Director  and  Pre- 
ceptress are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in  regard  to  all  their 
studies  and  plans. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  those  needing  treatment, 
so  that  for  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  failing 
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health,  ''the  ounce  of  prevention"  is  at  hand.  Gymnastic  drill  temptJ 
rather  than  forces  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  out- 
side of  the  Home. 

That  just  such  a  Home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory  is  fully 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  five  years  of  its  establishment,  par- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our  care, 
and  the  accommodations  of  the  Home,  though  ample,  have  been 
exhausted.  The  Institution  has  had  a  most  liberal  patronage,  having 
enrolled  during  the  past  year  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty-two  students, 
representing  fifty-eight  States,  Territories,  and  other  countries.  The 
advantage  to  the  students  has  been  apparent  in  uniformly  better  work, 
better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health.  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  students  in  the  home  from  every  section  of  the  country,  not  a  death 
has  occurred  during  these  years,  and  very  little  sickness.  We  owe  this 
immunity  from  malarial  disturbances  largely  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewerage,  airy  location  and  archi- 
tectural adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome  oversight  of  the  res- 
ident physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is  received  through  a 
large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor.  There  is  also  on 
draught,  and  free  to  the  students,  the  water  of  an  artesian  mineral  well, 
which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The  recent  extensive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  the  building  secure  for  the  students 
the  utmost  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety,  and  make  the  Conserva- 
tory Home  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

REGULATIONS. 

Those  studying  in  the  Institution  are  expected  to  be,  in  a  very  liberal 
sense,  self-gover?ied.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and 
protection,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  and  arrangements, 
as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  belonging 
to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal  restrictive  regulations  are  few, 
and  those  who  think  they  cannot  conform  thereto  are  advised  not  to  come. 
Information  as  to  the  conduct,  capabilities,  application,  and  progress  of  stu- 
dents will  always  be  pro??iptly  furnished,  on  application  by  parents  or 
guardians. 
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SOCIETY,  ETC. 

Parents  often  write  us  inquiring  if  they  can  send  their  daughters  to 
Boston  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  led  into  undesirable  com- 
pany. We  can  now  say,  emphatically,  Yes.  We  are  not  willing  to  sub- 
ject our  pupils  to  the  restrictions  of  a  penal  institution,  but  we  can 
guarantee  that  our  Home  is  pure  and  healthful.  We  must  request  all 
pupils  who  enter  the  Home  to  present  satisfactory  references^  and  as  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Conservatory  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  watch- care 
over  students  in  city  boarding-houses^  ladies  coming  from  a  distance  will  live 
in  the  Institution,  unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians.  Parents 
sometimes  embarrass  wholesome  administration  by  granting,  through  cor- 
respondence, without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  indulgences  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  and  Faculty,  are  detrimental  to  the  stu- 
dent's progress.  Direct  correspondence  is  solicited  upon  all  matters 
which  relate  to  the  well-being  of  students  while  under  the  care  of  the 
Institution.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under  the  direct  personal  over- 
sight of  the  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  the  Director,  the  Pre- 
ceptress, the  Resident  Physician,  and  others.  The  highest  motives  are 
appealed  to  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for  emulation,  and  parents 
can  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  daughters  are  in  safe  hands. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department  (excepting  the 
parlors  and  reception-room)  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director, 
and  no  visitors  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  their  friends 
may  be  invited. 

SAFEGUARDS  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

The  introduction  of  the  most  complete  and  approved  systems  of 
steam-heat  and  electric-light  in  every  room,  removes  from  the  main 
building  all  fires  and  gas,  and  places  the  control  of  both  systems  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  in  a  separate  fire-proof  structure,  thus  preventing 
all  possibility  of  accident  from  these  sources. 

.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  equal  facilities  for 
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putting  out  a  fire,  or  for  escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control. 
Our  conviction  is  based  on  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  substantial  character  of  the  building,  with  every  part  accessi- 
ble. 2.  Its  location,  with  park  in  front,  an  open  space  in  rear,  and  com- 
plete isolation  from  all  other  buildings.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire-appara- 
tus—  fire-plugs,  steam-engines,  chemical-engines,  etc.  4.  Its  internal 
arrangements  —  three  stairways,  five  fire-escapes,  hydrants,  hose,  hand- 
grenades  and  fire-extinguishers  on  every  floor,  alarm-bells  in  every  room 
and  hall,  and  district  alarm  telegraph  communicating  with  the  ofiice.  5. 
Its  home  fire  department,  well  organized,  and  responding  to  test  alarm  in 
thirty-five  seconds,  full  force.  6.  Electric  connection  with  city  fire  de- 
partment. 

With  these  ample  arrangements  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire 
could  get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these 
appliances,  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe 
management. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

ADMISSION.  CLASSIFICATION,  BILLS,  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  corner  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is 
open  daily  for  the  reception  of  pupils  ;  and  while  they  may  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment 
of  bills,  etc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  those  residing  in  or 
near  Boston,  ofi  the  week  preceding  the  commeficeme?tt  of  the  term^  thus 
avoiding  the  rush  of  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card,  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them 
to  a  given  course  of  lessons  ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
instruction  until  he  has  procured  the  same. 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  advanced  students. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and 
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that  this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  all  pupils,  save  beginners,  on  entering.  Twice  each  term  a 
critical  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  students  being 
transferred  to  classes  of  higher  grade  as  their  advancement  warrants;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  our  students  are  largely  due  to  the  excel- 
lent system  of  classification  adopted.  Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Music  are  limited  to  four  in  each  grade  ;  in  harmony  and  theory  they  are 
limited  to  eight.  Itistructio?i  ifi  the  class  is  fwt  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  scholar^  as  sojfte  affirm^  but  each  individual  has  the  benefit  ofi  the  entire 
hour.  Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher  directs  ;  but 
the  lesson  is  a  unit. 

Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or 
three  from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conservatory,  may  be  accommo- 
dated at  his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons 
will  be  admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Institution  without 
charge.  In  the  event  of  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  in  any  depart- 
ment to  form  a  class,  instruction  can  only  be  given  at  private  rates. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or 
from  one  class  to  another  (changes  cannot  be  made  from  one  study  to 
another  or  from  one  teacher  to  another  during  the  term,  nor  at  the  end  of 
a  term,  without  the  consent  of  the  Director),  must  be  attended  to  invari- 
ably at  the  office  of  the  Director,  and  ?iot  with  teachers. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at 
once  at  the  office,  where  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Begin- 
ning OF  EACH  Term  for  the  Whole  Term.  Students  leaving  during 
term-time,  except  in  case  of  serious  and  protracted  sickness,  which  must 
be  reported  at  once  to  the  Director  or  the  Executive  Committee,  forfeit 
all  payments,  and  no  deductions  are  made  for  temporary  absence. 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring 
longer  time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the 
highest  and  most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will 
allow  a  discount  of  six  per  cent  o?i  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.  To 
those  residing  in  the  Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room 
rent,  and  tuition,  when  two  or  more  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents 
when  more  than  two  studies  are  taken. 
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Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Book-keeper's  office  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check 
or  draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourjee,  Dir. 

EXPENSE. 

TUITION. 

Per  Term  of  ten  weeks  (2  lessons  per  week)  ^  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


Pianoforte  and  Violin,  first  grade,  each     .       .       .  . 

$10.00 

The  same,  one  lesson  per  week         .       .       .       .  . 

0.00 

Pianoforte,  second  grade  .  

15.00 

Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 

20.00 

Pianoforte  (classes  of  three)  ...... 

27.00 

Violin,  second  grade   

15.00 

Violin,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades    .       .       .  . 

20.00 

Voice,  first  and  second  grades  

15.00 

Voice,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 

20.00 

Voice  (classes  of  three)  

27.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades  

15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 

20.00 

Flute  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  each 

15.00  or  20.00 

Harmony  

15.00 

Theory  

15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc. 

20.00 

Art  of  Conducting  

20.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  

20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  pianos  for  practice 

20.00 

Teaching  Music  in  Public  Schools  

10.00 

School  of  General  Literature,  each  study,  except  the  Languages,  5,00 

French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  Lang's  (classes  of  five),  10.00 

Elocution  

15.00  to  300.00 

Sight  singing  (classes  of  six  and  four) 

10.00  and  15.00 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture  

5.00  to  10.00 

Fine  Arts  

10.00  to  25.00 

Concert  Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression  . 

15.00  to  50.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma         .       .       .  . 

5.00 

Tuition  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  after 

the  commencement 

of  the  term,  excepting  for  the  first  two  lessons  of  the  term,  for  which  no 
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allowance  will  be  made,  and  none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for 
the  whole  or  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

Graduates  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  recitals  but  the  expense  for 
orchestra  attending  the  public  performance  of  first  Prize  or  first  Honor 
works  at  the  Commencement  Quarterly,  will  be  shared  by  the  Institution. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms  (each  occupied  by  two),  $5.00, 
$5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50,  $7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to  choice  of 
room.  A  few  rooms,  extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  $8.00,  ^8.50,  and 
$9.00,  and  a  few  single  rooms  at  $5.50,  $6.00,  and  $6.50.  No  additional 
charge  for  light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.    Plain  washing,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Use  of  Piano,  $15  per  term;  when  used  by  two  students,  87.50  each. 

The  vacations  of  the  school  year  amount  to  about  ten  days,  during 
which  ladies  in  the  Home  will  be  charged  for  board,  room,  and  use  of 
piano  at  a  proportional  rate. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  parties  applying  will  confer  a  favor  if  they  will  name  the 
department  in  which  they  expect  to  study.  Two  persons  usually  occupy 
one  room". 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair 
mattresses,  bedsprings,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs,  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  nap- 
kin-ring, all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the 
same. 

THE  CAFE. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  les- 
son-hours keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafe  has  been 
opened,  where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students 
may  have  rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  cafe,  if  they 
prefer  so  to  do.  This  feature  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our 
patrons  and  friends. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  near 
vicinity.    If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense 
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will  be  about  $1.50  each  per  week.  Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in 
private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  The  Director  has  always 
at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  service  of 
gentlemen  students. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,  ESTIMATES,  ETC. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  "  What  is  the  total 
expense  of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  one  year?" 

This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  general  way  only,  because, — 

1.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open 
to  our  students,  each  of  which  has  its  fixed  rate  of  tuition  ;  one  student 
may  elect  piano,  voice,  and  harmony  ;  another,  voice  and  art ;  another, 
elocution  and  English  branches  ;  another,  painting,  art  embroidery,  etc. 
Any  combination  of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged 
for,  and  only  what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect  the  Conservatory 
differs  from  literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches,  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students, 
and  the  "grade"  can  only  be  determined  after  an  examination  by  the 
Director  or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  Home  department  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of 
rooms,  which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been 
designed  for  a  family  hotel,  with  suites  and  large  and  small  apartments 
for  different  classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 

For  a  begimier  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of 
the  lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about 
as  follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board  are  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50, 
$7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week)  :  — 


Tuition  :  Piano,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00;  second, 

$15.00;  four  terms,  sav  

$50.00 

$50.00 

Tuition :   Voice,  per  term,  first  and  second  grade. 

$15.00;  four  terms,  say  

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50,  four  terms  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  $5.00  or  $7.50  . 

210.00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  yearly  estimate 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

15  00 

$385.00 

^^490.00 

i 
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Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and 
are  advanced  to  tlie  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year  ;  in 
which  case  add  $io  to  the  yearly  estimate  for  each  study,  as  the  charge 
for  tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection 
with  piano  and  voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the 
election  of  the  student  with  the  advice  of  tlie  Director,  for  which  add  to 
the  above  estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade),  who  takes 
piano,  voice,  and  harmony,  or  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as 
above : — 


Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  tenns  . 

$80.00 

$80.00 

Tuition:  Voice,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  . 

80.00 

80.00 

Tuition  :  Harmony,  pej-  term,  $15.00;  four  terms  . 

60.00 

60.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  ^5.00  or  $7.50  . 

210.00 

31500 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  yearly  estimate 

20' 00 

20.00 

Sheet  Music,  yearly  estimate  

15.00 

15.00 

^j5495.oo 

$600.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cost  of  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made  by 
selecting  studies  desired,  and  including  rates  of  tuition  as  given  in  the 
general  list. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Courses  of  Study. —  Students  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  literature, 
science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses  as  may 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  ;  and  while  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon 
some  regular  course  of  study  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required. 
Selections  may  be  made  from  different  courses  of  such  branches  as  are 
regularly  taught,  due  regard  being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  broad 
field  of  study,  may  thus  be  pursued. 

Time  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  ac- 
complish in  three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  com- 
plete. 
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Begin  with  the  Term. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  ter7n  ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted 
until  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular 
fee.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term, 
or  the  unexpired  •porUow  of  it. 

Number  of  Recitatiofis. —  Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical 
theory  and  tuning,  receive  two  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The 
free  classes  in  harmony,  general  musical  instruction,  notation,  sight-sing- 
ing, and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and  normal  instruction, 
etc.,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  Conservatory  Chorus  meets  once  a 
week. 

During  each  term  two  Quarterly  Concerts  are  given  by  students  in 
Tremont  Temple  or  Music  Hall,  to  which  their  friends  may  be  invited. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  "  Advanced  Division  "  take  part 
in  the  Quarterly  Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who  have 
studied  less  than  one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  unless  in  cases  of  rare 
talent. 

Students  cannot  be  alloived  to  arrange  for  public  concerts  or  connect  them- 
selves with  any  musical  club  or  society  outside  the  Institution^  without  the  per- 
missioti  of  the  Director. 

Art  ExhibitioJis . —  Three  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Department 
are  given  during  the  year,  to  which  the  students  are  permitted  to  invite 
their  friends  ;  and  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  suitably  represented, 
the  work  done  by  students  will  remain  in  care  of  the  instructors  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  the  end  of  the  term  at  which  they  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  school. 

Evening  Classes. —  When  called  for,  evening  classes  are  held  in  piano, 
violin,  organ,  vocal  culture,  sight-singing,  orchestral  instruments,  draw- 
ing, etc. 

Orgaii  Practice. —  There  are  fourteen  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  stu- 
dents' use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
cents  per  hour.    Concert-hall  Organ,  twenty  cents  per  half  hour. 

Pianos — Gentlemen  can  rent  good  seven-octave  pianos  at  from  $15 
to  $18  per  quarter,  and  they  often  find  pianos  in  the  houses  where  they 
board,  the  use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
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Director  will  gladly  assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so 
desired.  The  pianos  of  B.  F.  Baker,  Briggs  &  Co.,  Chickering  &  Sons, 
Decker  &  Son,  Estey  &  Co.,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  Ivers  &  Pond 
Piano  Co.,  W.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and  Albert  Weber,  are 
used  in  the  Conservatory. 

Register.  —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
persons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  can 
do  so  by  entering  their  names.  Please  notify  us  when  the  address  is 
changed. 

Consultation. —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected 
with  the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.  Consuitatiojt  free  in  all 
cases. 

Church  Privileges. —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty- 
four  students  (salaried)  has  been  provided  for  one  of  the  leading  churches. 

Letters. —  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  care  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either 
a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for  the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies 
arriving  in  the  night  can  come  directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find 
accommodations.  Ring  the  bell,  and  the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all 
night,  will  respond. 

Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their  baggage  at  the 
depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving  by  the  morn- 
ing or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  need  not  go  to 
hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is  within  ten  to  thirty 
minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  stations  pass  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

Address.  —  Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  informatioft  will  be. 
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careful  to  address  their  letters  to  Tourjee^  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music y  Boston.''^  Our  letters  have  often  falle7i  into  other  hands  when 
otherivise  directed. 

Students  and  others  can  receive  the  illustrated  Calendar  and  Annual 
Souvenir,  to  send  to  friends,  by  applying  at  the  office.  Names  and 
addresses  may  be  given  of  persons  interested  in  music,  and  calendars  will 
be  sent  to  them  postpaid. 

WHAT  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  SHALL  1  STUDY? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  study,  without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  other 
branches.  The  slightest  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  positions  filled 
by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  the  country,  will  show 
such  preparation  greatly  defective.  No  individual  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or  college  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  principal  branches  of  music,  and  no  bureau  or  professor 
can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a  person.  Very  few 
schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having  special  teachers  for 
the  piano,  voice,  harmony,  and  organ,  and  it  is  manifestly  poor  economy 
to  employ  two  or  three  specialists  where  one  competent  teacher  could  do 
all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  average  community.  The 
teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  harmony,  etc.,  will  con- 
trol the  field  and  have  double  the  influence  in  securing  pupils  ;  and  if 
he  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ,  he  \n\\\  not  only  increase  his  use- 
fulness by  assisting  in  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

After  the  technical  difficulties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the 
pupil  has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physi- 
cian or  lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent,  it  maybe,  but  unrecognized, 
unknown,  and  without  a  "practice."  Under  these  circumstances  a  guid- 
ing hand  which  may  direct  him  to  some  needy  field  is  appreciated,  and 
this  we  have  sought  to  extend  by  instituting  a  bureau  of  employment,  and 
endeavoring  to  open  the  path  for  our  worthy  graduates.    The  diploma  of 
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the  Institution  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the  pupil's  thoroughness; 
but  letters  are  constantly  being  received  from  many  sources  asking  the 
Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  college,  a  town,  or  a  family  ;  an 
organist  or  singer  for  a  church  ;  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  etc.  :  and  in 
responding  to  these  calls  he  is  glad  to  give  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the 
first  "  launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day 
filling  responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  in  this  way. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for 
strictly  first-class  teachers  :  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  energy, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  acquirements  in  music,  possess  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  school  and  college  posi- 
tions ;  teachers  of  moral  worth,  \\ho  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community,  —  such  are  con- 
stantly called  for.  The  churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  music  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  this  in  the  Sabbath-school  ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  choristers  and  leaders  who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congrega- 
tions, and  drill  the  young  people  for  this  service.  Pastors  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  encourage  the  promising  talent  in 
their  respective  charges,  to  educate  themselves  for  this  work. 

CONSERVATORY  EXAMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become 
certificated  examiners  for  the  Listitiition  in  the  respective  localities  where 
they  teach  ;  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  and  who  pass  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  may  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Conservatory  without  further  examination,  and  to  that 
grade  designated  in  the  certificate.  Certificates  covering  the  first  four 
grades  will  be  issued.  The  other  grades  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conserv- 
atory ;  and  on  their  completion,  the  student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate 
with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 

The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who 
want  to  complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
who  have  not  the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could 
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spend  one  or  more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near 
home  to  pursue  preparatory  studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their 
Conservatory  course.  To  meet  this  demand  the  Director  has  arranged 
the  above  plan,  which  he  is  sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval. 
Former  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Director  in  regard  to  becoming  examiners,  and  students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  informed  of  the  neare'^-t  authorized 
examiners. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  among  the  students  of 
the  Conservatory  —  The  Durvea  and  The  Hyperion  Literary  Soci- 
ety. They  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  character,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  and  general  topics,  the  cultivation  of  a  literary 
taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  helpful  social  relations  among  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Institution.  The  good  results  already  achieved  through 
these  means  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  future  of  both  organizations 
is  very  promising. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  also  been  organized  by  the  students.  Sec- 
retaries have  been  elected  from  their  number,  representing  each  of  the 
great  denominational  missionary  organizations.  Correspondence  is 
opened,  and  information  is  secured  concerning  the  workings  of  the  lead- 
ing organizations  and  the  fields  occupied.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused  ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  become  centers  of 
interest  and  influence  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 

THE  BENEFICENT  SOCIETY. 

In  former  editions  of  our  Calendar  appeals  have  been  made  for  a 
Loan  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  but  worthy  students  of  music  and 
art,  hundreds  of  whom  apply  every  year  for  a  little  supplementary  help  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  courses  of  study.  These  appeals  have  at 
last  been  answered  by  the  formation  of  the  Beneficent  Society  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  organization  is  composed  of 
many  of  Boston's  best  known  and  most  philanthropic  ladies,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore  being  President,  and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  membership  fee  is  $2,  with  annual  dues  thereafter  of  $2.  Life- 
membership  is  $30,  and  honorary  membership  $50.  The  privileges  of 
membership  are  open  alike  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  the  students 
aided  come  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  this  society  opens  its 
doors  for  memberships  and  donations  from  the  philanthropic  throughout 
the  whole  country.  All  inquiries  for  information,  and  all  applications 
for  membership,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Potter,  224  West  Canton  Street,  Boston.  The  legal  title  is  Benefi- 
cent Society  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  which  all 
donations  and  bequests  should  be  made. 

SOCIETIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

Two  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been  organized  among  the 
students  ;  one  for  young  ladies  only,  and  the  other  of  gentlemen.  To 
quote  from  their  constitution,  their  object  is  "to  promote  an  earnest 
Christian  life  among  their  members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  God."  Meetino:s  are 
held  every  .week,  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  them. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Director  of  the  Institution  has,  for  several  years 
past,  organized  and  conducted  large  parties  of  educators  and  professional 
people  to  and  through  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
travel  as  a  means  of  education,  especially  to  those  who  have  already 
completed  courses  of  training  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  who  have  accompanied  him  in 
the  past,  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued,  he  has  determined  to  continue 
these  Educational  Tours^  and  to  utilize  the  experience  gained  and  the 
privileges  secured  in  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory,  for  whom  special  arrangements  are 
made.    Circular  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application. 

SHEET  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet-music,  books,  and  other  musical 
merchandise  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assort- 
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ment  of  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
and  supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally 
established  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ;  but  its  scope  of  opera- 
tions has  since  been  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  past  teachers  and 
seminaries  have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The 
facilities  which  it  possesses  for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  superior. 
The  teachers  employed  in  the  Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent 
ability  and  large  experience  in  their  profession ;  and  the  studies  and 
pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  a  true  musical  feel- 
ing in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided  into  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult ;  and  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  most  approved  standard  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte, organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and  all  such  orders,  whether 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of  large  experience,  are  fur- 
nished to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

NEW  CHAPEL  AND  LECTURE  HALL. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  life-long 
interest  in  Christian  learning  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  substantial 
ways,  the  Conservatory  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  Hall 
suitable  for  chapel  or  home  concert  purposes,  which  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  generous  thought  in  making  provision  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  students. 

The  Organ  has  also  been  re-built,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved, 
thus  fitting  it  for  efficient  service  in  its  new  quarters. 

THE  CABINET  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  ' 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  develop- 
ment, and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  univer- 
sally recognized.    America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such  collection,. 
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similar  to  those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centers, 
where  the  student  of  music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instru- 
ments, books,  cliarts,  etc.,  of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  'nven- 
tion  and  science  in  the  different  ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been^ 
started  in  the  Conservatory,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments 
and  models,  including  some  very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  repre- 
senting, to  some  extent,  the  music  of  almost  every  country.  These  spec- 
imens have  proven  invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and 
College  of  Music,  especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  In  the 
interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds  and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tributions shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  con- 
tributions will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  as  the  gift  of  such  a  donor. 
A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  was  constructed  at  his 
well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
Several  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  cabinet; 
among  them  a  piano  of  the  year  ^782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano- 
making  in  this  country,  as  it  was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas 
Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was  the  key  to  his  career  in  piano-making. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical  He7'ald  of  March,  1884.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Shuji  Izawa,  Director  of  the  Musical  Institute  of  Japan, 
a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  instruments  lias  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
servatory by  the  Japanese  Government. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC.^ 

Musical  genius*  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing 
forces  of  the  age,  enters  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful 
power.  ^There  is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the 
truth  home  to  the  heart.  In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds 
the  intellect  dull  to  receive  the  truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond 
to  the  same  truth  presented  in  song.    And  where  prejudice  would  stand 
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in  the  way  of  the  Christian  teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and 
prepare  the  way.  This  is  true  already  in  the  case  of  Japan,  whose  entire 
school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  systefti  of  music,  intro- 
duced by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behind  this  work, 
favors  /t,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreign  fields, 
Avho  will  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerous 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these 
efforts  thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work 
as  far  as  possible.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission- 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We 
appeal  to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident 
assurance  that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  com- 
mend itself  to  their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already 
done,  assist  in  making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their 
interest  in,  and  liberality  toward,  educational  enterprises,  and  who  will  see 
that  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  former 
days,  great  fortunes  were  left  to  build  up  family  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the 
secular  press  asks,  What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make  ?  If 
nothing  is  given  for  educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise 
of  the  community  is  expressed,  while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  mean- 
ness is  attributed  to  the  modern  Crcesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opin- 
ion is  now  the  ally  of  great  institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give 
their  money  for  the  public  good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and 
Greenwood  are  out  of  date,  for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  char- 
itable endowments,  thus  building  monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass, 
and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to 
be  conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Institution  is  "  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music    to  which  all  donatio?is  or  bequests  should  be  made. 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

I  give  afid  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  the  sum  of  dollars^  to  be  appropriated  by  the7n  and 

the  Executive  Committee^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory^  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  Judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum 
of  dollars^  to  be  safely  invested  by  the  Trustees,  and  the 

income  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Comynittee  of  the  Institutioji  se?ni-a?inually, 
to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  {Salaries  of  Teachers).  The  benefit 
of  either  of  the  thirteen  Schools  {see  Cale?idar),  may  be  inserted  in  the 
place  of  Scholarship  Fund  as  dofiors  may  elect. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 

The  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
explains  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed:  — 

Whereas,  By  the  continuance  and  strengthening  of  the  love  for  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  friendships  formed  during  our  student  days  here, 
and  by  drawing  more  closeiy  the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and 
her,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  true  art  not 
only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may 
enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  path  she  opens,  thus  spreading  before  us  a 
work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance  ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  As  the  standard  of  musical  knowledge  becomes  more 
advanced  in  this  country,  new  and  higher  demands  will  be  made  upon  us, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  the  formation  of  free  scholar- 
ships, prize  scholarships,  and  prizes  in  aid  of  struggling  talent,  and  the 
foundation  of  endowed  professorships  ;  therefore, 

^'Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  an  Association  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  art  of  Music,  and  thus  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma 
Mater.'' 

All  graduates  of  the  Institution  are  welcomed  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  making  it  efficient  and 
helpful  is  expected. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS  BY  STATES 
AND  COUNTRIES. 

For  Year  Ending  June  25,  1887. 


Alabama,   9 

Arizona   i 

Arkansas,       .....  7 

California,  ......  20 

Colorado,   5 

Connecticut,   \i 

Dakota,   5 

District  of  Columbia,       ...  7 

Florida,   7 

Georgia,   6 

Illinois,   50 

Indiana,   8 

Iowa   24 

Kansas,   22 

Kentucky,   18 

Louisiana,  ......  5 

Maine,   54 

Maryland,   10 

Massachusetts,       ....  1,308 

Michigan,   14 

Minnesota,   14 

Mississippi,   8 

Missouri,   11 

Montana,   4 

Nebraska,   9 

New  Hampshire,       .       .       .  .40 

New  Jersey,    .       .       .       .       .  13 

New  York,   144 

Nevada   i 

North  Carolina,   12 

Ohio,   62 


Oregon   10 

Pennsylvania,   76 

Rhode  Island,   20 

South  Carolina,      ....  9 

Tennessee,   12 

Texas  .26 

Utah,   2 

Vermont,        .....  39 

Virginia,     .       .       .       .       .  .12 

Washington  Territory,   ...  2 

West  Virginia,  .....  10 

Wisconsin,   21 

Wyoming  Territory,  ....  2 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Brazil,     .       .      .      .       .      .  i 

British  Columbia,      .       .       .  .  i 

Central  America,    ....  i 

Cape  Breton,   i 

Denmark,   i 

Germany,   ,  i 

New  Brunswick,     ....  7 


Nova  Scotia,   15 

Ontario   36 

Prince  Edward  Island,      ...  2 

Quebec,   2 

Sandwich  Islands,     ....  2 

Turkey,   i 

West  Indies,   i 

Total,  2,252 
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IVERS  &  POND 


Are  taking"  the  lead  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence, and  are  purchased  by  such  as  desire  a  Piano  made  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner. 

These  Pianos  have  no  superior  in  beauty  of  action,  tone,  eleg-ance  of 
finish,  and  g-reat  durability,  and  are  FTILIjY  WAJtltANTEI)  FOR  FIVE 
YE  Alts. 

The  New  Eng-land  Conservatory  of  Music  have  purchased  EIOHTT 
ITERS  AXn  POND  FIAXOS  which  are  in  constant  use  at  this  institution, 
and  are  indorsed  by  Dr.  E.  Tourjee, 

Correspondence  invited  from  and  most  favorable  dealings  extended  to 
the  Musical  Profession. 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  toward  purchase, 
If  desired. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  payments.   Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchangee. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  on  application. 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

181  and  182  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 
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:  WHITE'-EXQUISITELY-  PERFUMED  •  PURE  • 


COLGATE       CO/S  SPECIALTIES 

TOILET  SOAPS. 
PERFUMERY. 
TOILET  ARTICLES. 


Made  with  utmost  care  from  the  purest  ma- 
terials. 103  varieties  for  every  taste  and  use. 
Handkerchief  Extracts  and  Toilet  Waters  of 
exceptional  delicacy  and  strength. 
True  P.ay  Rum,  Sachet  Powders,  and  Rince 
Bouche — an  agreeable  dentifrice. 


r?je  name  of  Colgate  A  Co.  on  each  article  assures  the  purchaser  of 
hiuh  and  uniform  quality. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  j 

John  H.  Fbay,  Sons  &  Co.,  \ 

Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpnts  \ 

AT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

6 GO  Daghestan  Rugs  at  $10  each.  i 

Absolutely  all  the  Eastern  Rugs,  as  well  as  all  other  foreign  goods  sold  by  us,  are 
cf  our  own  direct  importation,  and  are  all  purchased  and  selected  by  a  member  of  our 
firm  in  person.    Consequently,  several  intermediate  profits  are  saved,  besides  obtaining 

the  choice  of  the  Eastern  and  European  markets.    At  the  present  time,  we  have  the  ; 
largest  stock  of  Fine  Rugs  and  Carpets  to  be  found  in  this  country.    Our  collection  is 
particularly  rich  in  odd  sizes  and  shapes,  peculiar  coloring  and  designs. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  intending  purchasers  to  our  Oriental  Department, 

realizing  that  an  examination  of  our  stock  will  fully  verify  all  the  above  statements.  | 

The  price  of  each  Rug  is  marked  on  the  ticket  in  plain  figures.  \ 

RUGS  SENT  OUT  ON  APPROVAL  IF  DESIRED.  \ 

Jl^^"  Correspondence  is  especially  invited,  and  shall  have  the  prompt  and  personal  .  i 

attention  of  some  member  of  our  firm.  j 

John  H.  Fray.  Sons  &  Co.,  \ 

\ 

Importers,  Jobbers,  Retailers,  and  Manufacturers'  Agents.  \ 

Carpetings,  Mattings,  Oil  Cloth,  Oriental  Rugs,  | 

Carpets,  and  Upholstery.  .  \ 

BO  to  34  Harrison  Ave.  Extension,  558  &  560  Washington  St.,  I 

Boston.  : 

lis  Worth  Street,  New  York.  \ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jpWERS  OF  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 
-/t      AND  TRICYCLES 


Constitute  the  majority  of  American  riders  of  first-class 
machines. 

Have  ridden  around  the  world. 

Hold  World^s  Records  from  1-4  to  24  miles,  inclusive. 
Have  never  been  able  to  wear  out  their  machines  in  ten 
years  of  hard  usage. 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 


yg  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 


Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
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Rolfe's  Students'  Series 

OF 

STANDARD  ENGLISH  POEMS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

(UNIFORM  WITH  ROLFE'S  SHAKESPEARE.) 

A    CAREFULLY    REVISED    TEXT;    COPIOUS    EXPLANATORY    AND  CRITICAL 
notes;    NUMEROUS    ELEGANT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

1.  SCOTT'S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.         5.   THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  TENNYSON. 

2.  SCOTT'S  MARMION.  6.   BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

3.  TENNYSON'S  THE  PRINCESS.  7.    SCOTT'S  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

4.  TENNYSON'S  SELECTED  POEMS.      8.   TENNYSON'S  ENOCH  ARDEN,  and  Other  Poems. 


From  Rev.  A.  P.  Phabody,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  Rolfe's  editorial  labor  in  the  restoration  of  the  text  has  a  worth  far  beyond  his  own  edition,  and  must 
be  recognized  and  utilized  by  future  editors.    The  introduction  and  notes  have  all  the  merit  that  belongs  to  his 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  and  this  in  addition,  —  that  he  has,  in  his  references  to  and  quotations  from 
other  poets,  often  virtually  indicated  Scott's  course  of  reading  and  sources  of  inspiration. 

From  the  New  England  Jotirnal  of  Education,  Boston. 
A  pure  text,  with  just  the  notes  that  are  needed  for  intelligent  comprehension  and  illustration. 

From  the  Practical  Teacher. 
Mr.  Rolfe  is  not  only  very  high  authority  in  such  work,  but  his  ability  to  prepare  a  book  of  the  kind, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools,  is  perhaps  above  that  of  any  other  writer. 

From  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
All  teachers  who  believe  that  dassic  English  should  be  studied,  as  classic  Latin  and  classic  Greek  should 
be  studied,  will  welcome  this  edition.    Those  who  have  read  Rolfe's  notes  on  Shakespeare  know  how  full  and 
how  helpful  they  are.    It  is  just  what  is  needed  for  home  and  school. 

From  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 
Both  letterpress  and  woodcuts  show  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  University  Press,  so  that  boys  and  girls 
may  have  in  an  inexpensive  school  edition  one  as  beautiful  as  any  millionnaire's,  and  far  more  correct.    A  great 
prize  for  school  libraries  and  supplementary  reading. 

From  the  Boston  Beacon. 
No  student  of  Tennyson  could  afford  to  be  without  this  book,  were  it  to  cost  ten  times  its  moderate  price, 
because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  workings  of  the  author's  mind,  as  shown  in  the  changes  which  he  has 
deliberately  made  on  almost  every  reprinting  of  the  poem. 

From  the  New  York  Mail. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  has  added  another  charming  contribution  to  the  literature  of  American  critical  scholar- 
ship. .  .  .  His  notes  are  models  of  what  notes  should  be,  —  full,  if  not  exhaustive,  showing  a  wide  range  of 
reading  about  his  author  and  in  his  author's  commentators;  diligence  in  the  examination  of  the  different 
editions  of  his  works  and  the  variations  of  their  text ;  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  handling  biblio- 
graphical materials  which  in  other  hands  than  his  would  be  dreary  reading. 

From  the  New  York  Indepetident. 
The  notes  show  that  happy  combination  of  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and  the  critic,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  his  previous  manuals. 

Price,  per  volume,  75  cents;  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  examination,  cloth,  42 
cents.    Correspondence  regarding  terms  for  introduction,  &c.,  solicited. 

TICZNOR  AND  COMPANY,  211  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


ADVERTlSLiMENTS. 


The  Commonwealth  Hotel, 

aSaihingtGn,  *  Worcester  ♦  and  *  Springfield  «  Slreeti, 

-<-BOSTON,  MRSS.-> 


Conducted  on  the  American  Plan, 
and  offering  superior  advantages  to 
transient  guests. 

The  rooms  are  spacious,  ^vell- 
ventilated,  handsomely  furnished, 
and  provided  -vvith  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

Horse-cars  to  all  depots  pass  the 
door,  and  the  hotel  is  but  ten  min- 
utes ride  from  the  -principal  stores 
and  theatres,  and  five  minutes  walk 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


n^HIS  new  and  elegant  hotel  is  opened  yearly  about  June  15.  It  is  a  large  and  attractive  structure, 
1  with  wide  piazzas  (shaded  by  awnings)  surrounding  the  house  on  all  sides;  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rooms,  and  accommodates  two  hundred  guests.  Many  of  these  rooms  connect,  which  is 
a  great  convenience  to  friends,  and  they  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.  The  hotel  is  furnished  with 
allthe  latest  improvements,  and  will  be  kept  in  a  strictly  first-class  manner.  No  New  England  water- 
ing-place presents  so  many  advantages  as  Swamp^cott.  It  may  be  reached  from  Boston  nearly  every 
half  hour  in  the  day,  via  Eastern  R.  R  .  the  distance  being  half  an  hour's  ride.  Its  pure,  bracing  air, 
its  fine  drives  in  all  directions,  its  excellent  society  and  many  amusements,  are  as  well  known  as  its 
name  itself,  and  are  every  year  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  persons.  Correspondence  may  be  addresed 
to       R.  W.  CARTER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  at  the  Commonwealth   Hotel,  BOSTON. 


CONTENTS. 


Admission  and  Classification,  Bills,  etc   .    .  60 

Advisory  Board  of  Management   56 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

Conservatory  of  Music, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1888  CALENDAR  1889 

Copyright,  E.  TOURJEE,  1888. 


Press  of  Berwick  &  Smith,  Boslon, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST, 

PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE, 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 


EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc, 

DIRECTOR. 


LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq., 

SECRETARY. 


JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER, 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 


Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS, 
treasurer. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  ELLISON. 

AUDITOR. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  WM.  CLAFLIN,  LL.D. 
A.  L.  COOLIDGE,  Esq. 
O   Rev.  J.  T.  DURVEA,  D.D. 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Esq. 
SH.AS  PEIRCE,  Esq. 
R.  H.  STEARNS,  Esq. 
CHAS.  \V.  PIERCE,  Esq. 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq. 
F.  B.  KNOWLES,  Esq. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1888. 

Rev.  a.  D.  MAYO. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER. 

Hon.  OLIVER  AMES. 

Rev.  W.  H.  WILCOX,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  SARAH  L.  TOURJEE. 

Hon.  ELIJAH  A.  MORSE. 

Mrs.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  188. 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 
Hon.  FREDERICK  SMYTH. 
Rev.  a.  J.  GORDON,  D.D. 
WM.  O.  GROVER,  Esq. 
Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS. 
JOSEPH  SAWYER,  Esq. 
T.  BAXTER  UPHAM,  M.D. 


Hon.  R.  M.  PULSIPHER. 

Mrs.  LEONARD  P.  WHITNEY. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1890. 

Hon.  W.  p.  ELLISON. 
EZRA  EARNS  WORTH,  Esq. 
Hon.  CHARLES  C.  BURR. 
J.  S.  PAINE,  Esq. 
D.  M.  WESTON,  Esq. 
W.  H.  LEARNARD,  Esq. 
Hon.  LIVERUS  HULL. 
EBEN  D.  JORDAN,  Esq. 
Re\'.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  1891. 

Mrs.  WTLLIAM  APPLETON. 

Mrs.  albert  BOWKER. 

Rev.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.D. 

Mrs.  GARDNER  COLBY. 

Rev.  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D. 

Rev.  JOHN  N.  MURDOCK,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  PADDOCK,  D.D. 

Chaplain  C.  C.  McCABE. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Rev.  WM.  S.  LANGFORD,  D.D. 

Rev.  WM.  F.  WARREN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  WARREN. 

Rev.  C.  L.  W^OODWORTH. 

Rev.  WM.  IRWIN,  D.D. 

'  Ex  officio. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Mrs.  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  THOMAS. 
Mrs.  JOHN  G.  WEBSTER. 
Mrs.  SILAS  PEIRCE. 
Mrs.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 
Mrs.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  SQUIRE. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  BURDETT. 
Mrs.  FRANK  WOOD. 
Mrs.  JONAS  FITCH. 
Mrs.  OLE  BULL. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  HASKELL. 
Mrs.  AMANDA  BALL. 
Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  LL  D. 
GEORGE  W.  COBURN,  Es(^ 
JOHN  L.  HUNNEWELL,  Esq. 
Hon.  J.  W.  DICKINSON 
GEORGE  W.  HEARD,  Esq. 
C.  C.  WALWORTH,  Esq. 
LARKIN  DUNTON,  Esq. 
Hon.  LEOPOLD  MORSE. 
Mrs.  anna  B.  ROGERS. 


Mrs.  L.  a.  W.  FOWLER. 
DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  Esq. 
Dr.  GEORGE  F.  BIGELOW. 
M.  M.  BALLOU,  Esq. 
Hon.  E.  S.  TOBEY. 
FRANK  WOOD,  Esq. 
Bishop  J.  H.  VINCENT  D.D. 
FRED.  E.  WEBER,  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  B.  WEBB,  D.D. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  STORY. 
HORACE  SMITH,  Esq. 
CHARLES  CULLIS,  M.D. 
Rev.  W.  R.  CLARK,  D.D. 
Col.  albert  A.  POPE. 
Mrs.  CHARLES  W.  PIERCE. 
MOSES  B.  I.  GODDARD,  Esq. 
CHESTER  W.  KINGSLEY,  Esq. 
Mrs.  henry  H.  HYDE. 
DWIGHT  L.  MOODY. 
JOHN  O.  BISHOP,  Esq. 
Mrs.  HELEN  A.  POTTER. 
Mrs.  MARY  B.  CLAFLIN. 
HUGH  COCHRANE,  Esq. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


Executive  Committee. 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST,  President. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Vice-President. 

EBEN  TOURjfiE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  G.  SWITZER,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  ELLISON,  Auditor. 


Rev.  C.  C.  KIMBALL,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Ho?nt. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  KIMBALL,  Preceptress. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  OJice  Secretary. 

xMiss  SARAH  E.  THRESHER,  Registrar. 

ELIZA  B.  C  A  HILL,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS,  Steward. 

OSSIAN  E.  MILLS,  Accountant. 

WM.  F.  WELLMAN,  Manager  Sheet  Music  Department 

Miss  S.  G.  BAGNALL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Preceptress. 

Miss  JENNIE  CONGDON,  Rooin  Registrar. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  GRANNIS,  Housekeeper. 

Miss  EDITH  1.  SUTTON  Dimng-Room  Matron. 

Mtss  ALICE  P.  FAY,  Central  Office. 
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FACULTY. 


EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 
JOHN  ALDEN,  Pianoforte. 

ADOLFO  APOLLONJ,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Teacher  of  Sculpti 
Miss  S.  G.  BAGNALL,  A.M.,  General  Literature. 
GEORGE  BEMIS,  Guitar. 
OTTO  BENDIX,  Pia7W. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Lecturer  on  Perspective  in  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

JOHN  D.  BUCKINGHAM,  Piano. 

S.  R.  BURLEIGH,  Water  Color  Painting. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Harmony,  Co7)iposition,  and  Orchestration. 
JOSEPH  B.  GLAUS,  Orchestral  and  Band  Lnstruments. 
W.  A.  J.  GLAUS,  Drawing. 

SAMUEL  W.  COLE,  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
BENJAMIN  CUTTER,  Violiti. 

EDWARD  W.  DAVIS,  Superintendent  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 

CHARLES  F.  DENNEE,  Piano. 

ALFRED  De  SEVE,  Violin. 

HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Organ  and  Piano. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON,  Lecturer  and  Theory. 

STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Lecturer,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Piano  and  Orchestration. 

WULF  FRIES,  Violoncello. 

A.  GOLDSTEIN,  Contra  Basso. 

Miss  CARRIE  ERNESTINE  HALE,  Lnstructor  in  Elocution, 
EDWARD  D.  HALE,  A.M.,  Piano  and  Harmony. 
FRANK  W.  HALE,  Tuning,  Harmony,  and  Acoustics. 
Mrs.  JAMES  HALL,  Harp. 
HERMAN  HARTMANN,  Violin. 
JAMES  W.  HILL,  Pia>to. 

Miss  BESSIE  M.  HOUGHTON,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
ENRICO  IMOVILLI,  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 
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A'^/r  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OE  MUSIC. 


TOMMASO  JUGLARIS,  Drawing  and  Oil  Painting. 
'    SAMUEL  R.  KELLEY,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Elocution. 
ABDON  W.  KEENE,  Voice  and  Sight  Singing 

Re:v.  C.  cotton  KIMBALL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  General  Literature. 

FREDERIC  H.  LEWIS,  Piano  and  Organ. 
^    FREDERICK  F.  LINCOLN,  Piano. 

Miss  ANNIE  B.  IJNCOLN,  Elocution. 

EMIL  MAHR,  Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing, 
y    LOUIS  MAAS,  Mus.  Doc,  Piano,  Composition,  and  Orchestration. 

FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Voice. 

SARAH  ELIOT  NEWMAN,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

JOHN  O'NIELL,  English  and  Italian  Singi.jtg  and  Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  JOHN  O'NIELL,  English  and  Italian  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Throat  ajid  Lungs. 
I     JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Piano  and  Composition. 
>      JEAN  DE  PEIFFER,  Prin.  Dept.  of  Languages,  and  Teacher  of  French. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA,  Pianoforte  Analysis,  Composition,  and  Conducting. 

Miss  EDITH  POPE,  China  Painting. 
C  Mrs.  ANNIE  W.  PORTER,  Voice. 

FRANK  ADDISON  PORTER,  Piano. 

WM.  J.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  English  Classics. 

ALBERT  RUSENSTEIN,  German  Language  and  Literature. 
-     AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Voice  and  Italian  Singing. 
r    Miss  MINNEHAHA  SCHOFIELD,  Piano. 
C   Dr.  RICHARD  SHUBRUK,  Cornet. 
„    Madame  DIETRICH-STRONG,  Piano. 

WILLIAM  M.  SWALLOW,  Penmanship. 

ALLEN  W.  SWAN,  Piano  and  Organ. 

CHARLES  E.  TINNEY,  Voice,  Oratorio,  and  Church  Music. 

GEORGE  A.  VEAZIE,  Jr.,  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

LYMAN  W.  WTIEELER,  Voice. 

WILLIAM  L.  WHITNEY,  Voice. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Lecttirer,  Organ,  Church  Music,  and  Composition. 
JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  School  of  English  Literature. 

Other  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  taught  by  eminent  solo  artists. 


DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED,  1888. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANO,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 


Carrie  Dyer  Alden, 
Lena  Eva  Alden, 
Isabel  Buckler, 
James  Edward  Bagley, 
Edward  Franklin  Brigham, 
Eva  Maud  Downes,  . 
Lena  Mary  Griest,  . 
IVUry  Hoove;r,  . 
Mary  Abbey  Hawkes, 
Clara  Maud  Kimball, 
Minnie  Lantz  Kennedy,  . 
Marian na  Woodward  Lillik, 
Florence  Gertrude  Lewis, 
Edna  C.  Lewis, 
Mary  Belle  Miller,    -  . 
Emma  Badgley  MacCarthy, 
LiLA  Lavinia  Moore, 
Nellie  May  Morrill, 
Anna  Eva  Pearse,  . 
Elizabeth  Pushee,  . 
Fannie  Frazier  Payne,  . 
Evelyn  Proctor, 
Helen  Delyra  Roberts,  . 
Alice  Sophia  Regan, 
Alvah  Glover  Salmon,  . 
Isadora  Belle  Smith, 
Belle  Van  Voast, 
Helen  Christiana  Washburn 


Massachusetts. 
Indiana. 
Maryland. 
Ohio. 

Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland. 

Nebraska, 

Maine. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Massachusetts. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

Kentucky. 

Ontario. 

Long  Island. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Wisconsin. 

Long  Icvland. 

Maine. 

New  York. 

Massachusetts. 
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N-EIV  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  VOICE,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 


Maid  Conway  Baknktt,  . 
Lalla  M.  Brooke, 
Anita  Richardson  Bibbins, 
Carrie  Crane,  . 
Laura  Belle  Crain,  . 
Sallie  Joe  Carlton, 
Margaret  Anne  Cowper, 
Adelaide  Newell  Colburn, 
Nellie  May  Cheney, 
Stella  Franklin  Duncan, 
Thomas  Daniel  Dayis,  . 
Flora  Addie  Fowler, 
Flora  Finlayson, 
Alma  Crack  Haynes, 
Adah  Hollingsworth, 
Clara  Helen  Hillyer,  . 
Henrietta  Le  Seur, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Martin, 
Mary  Elizabeth  McCornack 
Makcjaret  Jane  Macrum, 
Carrie  Norihey, 
Mary  Alice  Northey, 
Lizzie  Isabel  Pearl, 
Francis  Wright  Perry, 
Marie  Du  Bose  Seabrook 
Minnie  N.  Smith, 
Amelia  Birsa  Stanger, 
Edith  Idella  Suiton, 
Mrs.  George  Quincy  Stoy 
Alice  Tennant, 

K  AT  H  A  R  I N  E   T I M  B  E  R  M  a  N , 

Frank  Edwin  Woodward, 


Indiana. 

Montana. 

California. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

Texas. 

California. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 

Nevada. 

Maine. 

Louisiana. 

Minnesota. 

Massachusetts. 

Arkansas. 

Oregon. 

Oregon. 

California.  * 

Massachusetts. 

California. 

Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina. 

Vermont. 

New  Brunswick. 

Iowa. 

Virginia. 

Massachusetts. 

Ohio. 

Pennsvlvania. 


FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ORGAN,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 

James  Edward  BAtiLEY,  Ohio. 


LiLA  SUM.MERFIELD  BrITIAIN, 

Alton  Alvin  Hadley, 
Edna  C.  Lewis, 
Katharine  Louise  Moore, 
Franklin  Leroy  Stead,  . 
]Mamie  E.mery  T.vylor, 


Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

Illinois. 

Massachusetts. 

Illinois. 

Massachusetts. 
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FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  VIOLIN,  HARMONY,  AND  THEORY. 


Charles  Edward  McLaughlin,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  PIANO-FORTE  AND  ORGAN  TUNING. 

Laura  Mary  Cochem,  Wisconsin. 

George  Haar,  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Isabella  Lefavour,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION. 

Lydia  Mabel  Best,   New  York. 

Ida  Bel  Coy,   New  York. 

Esther  Virginia  Cobb,   Massachusetts. 

Cora  Abigail  Eames,   Massachusetts. 

Grace  Belle  Grayes,   Ilhnois. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rayner,   Massachusetts. 

Anna  Grace  Ross,   Oregon. 

Vernon  Wesley  Ramsdell,   New  Brunswick. 

Elizabeth  Flower  Willis,   Massachusetts. 

FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE  IN  FORENSIC  ORATORY. 

Esther  Eleanor  Evaline  Glynn,  Massachusetts. 


Qertific:at(^d  papils  of  tl^e  S^t^oo'  of  /^•'^S- 


Harriet  Bence, 
Mary  M.  Johnson, 
E>nLY  Fowler, 
Sarah  McConnon, 
Nellie  S.  Condon, 
Kate  L.  Hewitt, 
Kate  Ruddick,  . 
S.  Edith  W^arren, 


Massachusetts. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 
Ontario. 

New  Hampshire. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Massachusetts. 


j^evu  ET)(^\aY)(i  ^opseruatory  ^alepdar,  1888-89, 


1  888. 


SEPT. .  .  . 
OCT.  .  .  . 


NOV.  .  . 


DEC.  .  . 


1  889. 
JAN.   .  . 


FEB. 


MARCH  . 


APRIL 


MAY  . 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST , 


SEPT. 


9 


29 


1.3 


38 


35 


39 


1  888. 

Thursday,     Sept.  13 
Thursday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wedfiesday, 


8 
13 
13 
14 
31 


Thursday, 

Hlonday, 

Tiiesday, 

Wednesday , 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

1  889. 

Friday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Thursday, 

Wednesday, 


Nov.  33 
Dec.  34 
"  35 
"  36 
"  37 
"  38 
"  39 


Jan. 


Feb. 


39 
31 
6 


Thursday, 
Saturday, 
Monday, 
'Tuesday, 
Monday, 
Wednesday, 
iJnirsday, 
Friday, 
Satu rday. 


Feb. 
April 


Monday,  April  33 
Thursday,  May  3 
Friday,  "  3 

Saturday,  "  4 
jitne  lC-30 
Thursday,  June  13 
Friday, 
Mo7iday, 
Tuesday , 
Wednesday , 
Friday, 
Sunday, 
Tuesday, 


Fall  Term  begins. 
Quarterly  Concert. 
Term  Examinations! 

OrganXoncert. 
Fall  Term  ends. 


Winter  Term  begins. 
Christmas  Vacation. 


35  Quarterly  Concert. 
38    Term  Examinations. 


14 
17 
18 
19 

31 
33 
35 


Organ  Concert. 
Winter  Term  ends. 


Spring  Term  begins. 
Quarterly  Concert. 
Term  Examinations. 

Organ  Concert. 
Term  ends. 
Easter  Vacation. 


Summer  Term  begins. 
Art  Exhibition. 


Art  Examinations. 
Term  Examinations. 


Graduates'Final  Examinations 


Organ  Concert. 
?!accalaureate  Sermon. 
Commencement  and  Annual 

Reception. 
Alumni  Reunion  and  Banquet. 
Term  ends. 


Thursday,  "  37 
Saturday,        "  29 


The  business  of  the  Conservatory  is  suspended  on 
Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days. 

Summer  Vacation. 


Sept.  13    Fall  Term  begins. 


HISTORY. 


HE  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instruction  was  first  intro- 
it  O  duced  into  this  country  by  the  Director  in  1853.  The  Musical 
Hj^^  Institute,  in  which  this  advance  was  made,  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1859,  and  soon  developed  into  the  Provi- 
dence Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  To  secure  advan- 
tages nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution  was, 
in  P^ebruary,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters  were 
secured  in  the  famous  Music  Hall  building.  In  1870,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that 
it  soon  became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  Up  to  this 
time  more  than  39,000  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  and  gone  forth  to 
exert  their  influence  for  good,  in  the  refinement  of  public  taste  and 
the  elevation  of  society.  Of  its  graduates,  many  are  filling  responsible 
and  lucrative  positions  as,  teachers  and  organists  ;  while  others,  as 
solo  artists  and  professors,  have  attained  a  most  honorable  distinction 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  So  high  is  the  esteem  in  which 
its  course  of  training  is  held,  that  even  the  large  numbers  graduated 
from  year  to  year  scarcely  suffice  to  supply  the  public  demand  for 
teachers  who  have  enjoved  it.  Tnis  remarkable  growth,  together  with 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  that  broader  development  of  the  Con- 
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servatory  idea  which  would  combine  opportunities  for  general  cuUure 
with  the  best  facilities  for  the  study  of  music,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

This  is  situated  on  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on  Franklin 
Square, —  a  beautiful  park  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowers, —  and  has 
seven  stories  and  a  dome.  It  extends  185  feet  on  Newton  Street  and 
210  feet  on  James  Street,  and  has  rooms  for  500  lady  students.  Besides 
music  hall,  library,  reading-room,  parlors,  offices,  etc.,  it  is  supplied  with 
a  steam  laundry,  bath-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and 
electric  light  in  all  the  rooms,  two  elevators,  and  three  easy  flights  of 
stairs  running  from  basement  to  attic.  A  telephone  office  is  in  the  build- 
ing. Street-cars  and  carriages  are  passing  constantly  on  Washington 
Street, —  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Boston, —  just  far  enough  from  the 
new  home  to  give  the  students  all  their  advantages  without  their  noise. 

A  private  estate,  with  a  brown  stone  mansion,  and  a  new  brick 
structure,  have  been  added  to  the  Newton  Street  front,  increasing  the 
frontage  to  230  feet.  The  extension  contains  art  studios,  gymnasium, 
lecture  parlor,  museum,  and  dormitory  rooms. 

LOCATION. 

This  splendid  building,  so  magnificently  equipped,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Boston, —  confessedly  the  musical  and  artistic  center  of  America, 
—  and  on  one  of  the  most  desirable  sites,  where,  fronting  the  Park  and  sep- 
arated from  other  buildings,  the  quiet  of  a  home  is  combined  with  access 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  city.  The  most  successful  law  schools  are 
near  the  great  courts.  The  best  medical  schools  are  near  the  hospitals. 
Even  Harvard  University,  situated  in  an  intellectual  center  like  Cam- 
bridge with  her  52,000  inhabitants,  feels  so  strongly  the  importance  of  a 
central  location  in  a  larger  city  for  her  professional  schools  that  she 
leaves  her  other  buildings  and  her  college  grounds  to  erect  her  medi- 
cal school  in  Boston.  The  same  law  holds  universally  of  the  best  pro- 
fessional schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  Old  World,  and  pre-eminently  of  her 
great  conservatories  of  music.  So  the  great  Conservatory  and  College  of 
Music  of  America  will  flourish  best  in  the  musical  atmosphere  where 
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grand  concerts,  large  orchestras,  choral  societies,  and  the  most  eminent 
solo  talent  of  the  world  are  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  near  the  great  organs 
and  the  finest  church  music  in  the  land.  It  must,  in  short,  have  the 
art  advantages  of  a  great  city,  and  pre-eminently  of  this  —  the  musi- 
cal and  intellectual  center  of  America.  Boston  is  situated  on  a  magnifi- 
cent bay  which  is  an  arm  of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  the  ocean  breezes  are 
wafted  through  the  streets,  cooling  the  temperature  and  making  comfort- 
able even  the  warmest  days.  The  famous  Bay  of  Naples  is  not  richer  in 
lovely  scenery  than  is  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  known 
as  Boston  Harbor  is  particularly  beautiful,  the  shores  furnishing  a  multi- 
tude of  charming  locations  which  have  become  famous  resorts,  and  to 
which  excursions  may  be  made  daily,  both  by  steamboat  and  rail,  at 
merely  nominal  prices.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Conservatory 
from  its  location  in  Boston  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  the  country 
furnishes  so  many  inducements  to  the  student  of  music.  Its  opportuni- 
!  ties  for  general  culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely  need  enumera- 
,  tion.  During  the  concert  season,  chamber,  symphony,  oratorio,  and 
miscellaneous  concerts  are  of  daily  occurrence,  while  rare  opportunities 
are  afforded  students  to  frequently  hear  the  most  finished  vocal  and 
instrumental  artists  of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German  schools.  There 
are  over  forty  musical  societies  in  Boston,  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
public  entertainments  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  content  with  securing 
the  largest  Conservatory  Building,  nor  with  a  splendid  location  and  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  world.  All  these  it  has  ;  but  it  aims 
further  at  the  possession  of  three  great  objects:  — 

/.  First  a7id  chief  est  of  all,  facilities  for  the  amplest  and  best  Musical 
Instruction  to  be  obtained  anywhere. 

II.  Opportunities  for  the  broadest  and  most  generous  Literary  Culture 
in  connection  with  Art,  Elocution,  etc. 

III.  The  unrivalled  advajztages  of  a  Cultured  Home  for  its  Students. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  very  best  private 
instruction  will  be  furnished  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study. 
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our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory  believe  very  fully  in 

THE  CONSERVATORY,  OR  CLASS  SYSTEM, 

As  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  possible  method  of  musical  culture. 
The   Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  well  known   in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition 
of  its  scope  is  requisite.    It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or 
the  university  is  to  education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European 
nations  it  is  formally  recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liber- 
ality that  is  accorded  to  other  institutions  of  learning.    The  great  tone- 
masters,    Porpora,    Spontini,    Cherubini,     Raimondi,  Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles,  Basili,  Caldara,  Durante,  David,  Scarlatti,  Piccini,  Leo, 
Spohr    Raff,  Auber,  Gade,  HiUer,  Rheinberger,  Von  Bulow,  Haupt, 
Kullak  Plaidy,  Hauptman,  Reinecke,  Richter,  Stern,  and  many  others 
have  all  earnestly  labored  to  give  to  musical  education  the  advantages 
of  a  class  system  of  instruction  ;  while  Liszt,  who  was  the  greatest  among 
modem  artists  and  teachers,  always  used  this  system.    By  this  plan  the 
student  o£  average  means  secures  the  services  of  better  teachers  and 
more  thorough  training  than  he  could  otherwise  afford  ;  and  instead  of 
pursuing  his  study  in  the  solitude  and  disheartening  atmosphere  of  his 
own  room,  he  finds  himself  brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and 
kept  abreast  with  all  the  musical  influences,  literature,  and  progress  of  the 
day     The  very  atmosphere  of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  Ihe 
crowd  of  students  bent  on  one  pursuit ;  the  large  corps  of  teachers  ;  the 
class-rooms  ;  the  costly  and  curious  apparatus  ;  the  library  and  the  daily 
drill  -  all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting.    The  Conservatory  groups 
all  these  advantages  around  musical  instruction.    The  system  that  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in  attaining  a  high  musical 
education. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS. 
A-ain,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.    The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.    Hundreds  can 
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pay  $15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  can  pay  $100.  The  economy  of  the 
class  system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is 
placed  by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  rec- 
ommends it  in  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music. 
It  is  adopted  not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best. 
Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  the  eiitire  hour.  Instruction  to  one  is  iftstruc- 
tion  to  all;  the  benefit  of  the  practice^  the  correction^  or  the  explanation,  is 
enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration,  the  criticism,  the  approval,  all  can  see  and 
hear.  Shyness,  that  bane  of  young  performers,  is  cured  or  abated,  while 
freedom  afid  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and  domestic  circles,  are  secured. 
Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  performing  difficult  music  and  hear- 
ing it  performed  in  class,  become  familiar  with  their  own  voices,  get  rid  of 
awkwardfiess,  and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The  power  of  emulation  is  also 
fully  realized,  as  ability  is  matched  with  ability ;  mind  comes  i7i  contact 
with  mind,  and  intellect  is  sharpened  by  intellect.  The  opportunity  afforded 
for  becoming  familiar  with  other  difficulties  than  theirs,  and  for  learning 
how  to  handle  these  difficulties,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means 
ignored,  and  private  lessons  may  be  pursued  in  the  Co?tservatory  and  the 
student  secure  all  the  general  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  our 
most  eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  im- 
portant advantages  of  its  own.  One  of  Boston's  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious musicians,  after  years  of  experience  in  both  class  and  private 
instruction,  remarked  :  "  When  I  see  how  much  better  my  class  pupils 
acquit  themselves  than  my  private  pupils,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  never 
wish  to  give  another  private  lesson." 

Opinion  of  Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  :  "  An  institution  such 
as  the  Conservatory,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of 
study,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
educated  musician,  and  to  educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in 
the  same,  has  this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  that  by  the  participation  of  several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the 
same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is  awakened  and  kept  fresh  among 
the  pupils  ;  that  it  promotes  industry,  and  spurs  on  to  emulation  ;  and 
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that  it  is  a  preservative  from  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste, —  a  f 

tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the  student  years,  should  I 

be  upon  his  guard."  j 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  Director,  before  the  Conserv-  ■  | 

atory  of  Paris,  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  con-  | 

nection,  is  taken  :  "  But,  however  skillful  a  single  teacher  may  be,  there  ;  l 

are  two  points  wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory.  9 

First,  in  the  matter  of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  use-  j 

fulness,  such  as  musical  history,  taste,  expression,  analysis  of  classical  j 

works,  and  instruction  ;  and,  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  minds  ■  ^ 

a  true  and  noble  emulation  and  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the  i 

sake  of  personal  display  or  the  gratification  of  petty  vanity,  as  the  posses-  i 

sion  of  calm  happiness  arising  from  the  thorough  and  faithful  perform-  •  ji 

ance  of  duty,  and  consciousness  of  real  excellence.    The  innately  shallow  j| 

and  superficial  either  become  quickly  excited  and  raise  themselves  to  the  j  I 
standard  of  the  Institution,  or  are  annoyed  and  disgusted  by  a  thorough- 
ness and  perfection  which  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating." 

I 

BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  is  planned  upon  a  broader  basis  than  has  ever  been 
given  in  any  great  Conservatory,  1 

EMBRACING  THIRTEEN  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL  :  | 

A  School  for  the  Piano.  | 
A  School  for  the  Organ.  f 
A  School  for  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Lyric  Art  and  ] 
Opera. 

A  School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette  and  Ensemble  Playing,  n 
Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  and  Art  of  Conducting.  ^ 
A  School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory,  and  Orchestration.  1 
A  School  for  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice. 
A  School  for  Sight-Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
A  ScHqoI  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Oro^ans. 
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A  College  of  Music*  I 

A  School  of  General  Literature  and  Languages.  | 
A  School  of  Elocution  and  Dramatic  Action. 

A  School  of  Fine  Arts.  j 

A  School  of  Physical  Culture.  ' 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  i 

I 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

i  Frederick  F.  Lincoln. 

Louis  Maas, 
Sarah  Eliot  Newman. 
James  C.  D.  Parker. 
Carlyle  Petersilea. 

Frank  Addison  Porter.  ! 
Miss  Minnehaha  Schofield.  j 
Madame  Dietrich-Strong. 
Allen  W.  Swan.  1 

The  above  list  of  efficient  teachers  of  the  pianoforte  connected  with 
this  Conservatory  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  competent  instruction.  The 
course  is  divided  into  six  grades,  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ; 
viz.,  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  It  embraces  as  many 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  masters  as  it  is  possible  to  study  thoroughly, 
with  a  correct  execution  and  interpretation,  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Soloists  for  the  Conservatory  Quarterly  and  • 
other  concerts  are  chosen  from  the  ^'Advanced  Division."  Piano 
students  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possible  to  be  obtained  in  any  foreign  j 
conservatory. 

In  order  to  graduate  as  a  soloist,  a  student  must  be  able  to  give,  dur- 
ing the  last  year's  study,  at  least  one  piano  recital  from  the  principal 
works  of  the  masters.    Those  who  are  qualified  may  enjoy  the  privilege 

*  3ee  Year  Book,  Boston  University.    Sent  on  application. 


John  Alden. 
Otto  Bendix. 
John  D.  Buckingham. 
Charles  F.  Dennee. 
Carl  Faelten. 
Edward  D.  Hale. 
James  W.  Hill. 
Frederic  H.  Lewis. 
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of  solo  and  ensemble  playing  at  the  weekly  recitals  in  Sleeper  Hall. 
(See  e7isemble  playing,  page  27.)  Candidates  for  graduation  in  piano- 
forte should  take  at  least  one  term  in  ensemble  playing. 

The  standard  of  instruction  for  piano  having  been  raised  since  the 
compilation  of  the  "  New  England  Conservatory  Method,"  this  work  is 
now  used  principally  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  together  with  selec- 
tions from  Clementi,  Reinecke,  Loeschhorn,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Krause,  Moscheles,  and  others.  The  studies  and  com- 
positions forming  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  other  grades  are  carefully 
prepared  from  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  are  chiefly  those  used  in  the 
leading  conservatories  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  study  of  the  piano,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue  the  most 
thorough  modern  system  of  technical  training  practicable.  It  is  the 
special  aim  of  the  Conservatory  so  to  educate  its  students,  that  when  they 
graduate  they  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  by  themselves  upon  a  yet 
higher  course  of  artistic  development.  Piano  recitals  by  eminent  pianists 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  during  the  musical  season  in  Boston. 
These  are  of  great  value  to  students  of  this  instrument. 

All  piano  pupils  will  be  expected  to  practice  the  following  number  of 
hours,  at  least,  per  day  in  the  different  grades,  namely  :  ist  grade,  1  \ 
hours  ;  2d  grade,  2  hours  ;  3d  grade,  3  hours  ;  4th  and  5th  grades,  4 
hours  ;  and  6th  grade,  5  hours.  The  time  to  be  divided  on  Scales,  Stud- 
ies and  Pieces,  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 

TUITION   (per  term  OF  TEN  WEEKS). 

Pianoforte,  first  grade,  one  lesson  per  week   $6.00 

The  same,  two  lessons  per  week  .......        .  10.0c 

Pianoforte,  second  grade   i5-00 

Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades   20.00 

THE  TURNER  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

An  elegant  gold  medal,  to  be  known  as  the  Turner  Prize  Medal,  has  been 
offered  for  competition  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Dennee  and  F.  A.  Porter,  in  memory 
of  their  late  teacher,  friend,  and  colleague,  Mr.  A.  D.  Turner.  The  Medal 
will  l)e  awarded  each  year,  for  the  best  performance  of  any  one  of  the  three 
following  Concertos,  viz.  :  Schumann  Concerto  in  A  minor  ;  Chopin  Concerto 
in  E  minor ;  Beethoven  Concerto  in  E  flat ;  the  awarding  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  annually,  and  to  consist  of  three  musicians  not 
connected  with  the  Institution.    The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  piano 

students  of  the  Consprvntnrv'^  who  nre  rprnmmpnrlprl   hv  tVipir  l-p;irhpr<;  for 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Henry  M.  Dunham.  I    .         Geor(JE  E.  Whiting. 

Allen  \V.  Swan. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  organ  pupils  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is  given, — 

ist.    To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal-playing. 

2d.    To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

3d.  To  the  art  of  accompanying  ;  embracing,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  the  study  of  the  standard  masses  and  oratorios. 

4th.    To  the  art  of  improvising. 

5th.  To  concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Seb. 
Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  arrangements  from  the  scores  of  the  great 
masters,  by  W.  T.  Best. 

In  a  word,  all  branches  of  this  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand  and  noble 
character  of  the  instrument. 

A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  considered  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  successful  organ  study,  and  the  former  should  be 
taken  up  from  the  beginning.  i\lso  organ  tuning,  a  terin  of  which  is 
required. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  begin  the  study  of  the  organ  until  they 
are  able  to  play  with  proper  phrasing  and  execution  Heller's  Piano  Stud- 
ies, Op.  47. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  and  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  Three  additional 
new  two-manual  pipe  organs  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Ryder,  and  set  up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  fourteen  in  all  in  constant 
use  in  the  Institution,  while  the  great  organ,  until  recently  in  Music  Hall, 
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has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the  future  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution. A  large  and  splendid  hall  is  to  be  erected  for  it  adjoining  the 
present  Conservatory  building,  and  when  rebuilt,  and  made  to  include 
five  manuals,  as  planned,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  instru- 
ment in  the  world.  This,  too,  will  be  available  to  advanced  students  for 
practice. 

Such  facilities  for  practice  in  the  same  building  are  not  fur?iished  else- 
where^ in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils  upon 
the  Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  great  organs  in  Boston. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  best, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all  styles^  from 
Bach  to  Wagner. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Conservatory  :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  not  only 
are  the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well  cared  for  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tourjee,  but  the  organ  recitals  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  that  instrument.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Music  School  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Acad- 
emy, and,  indeed,  of  every  English  educational  institution." 

TUITION. 


Organ,  first  and  second  grades 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 


$15.00 
20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VOICE, 
LYRIC  ART,  AND  OPERA. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Abdon  W.  Keene.  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Porter. 

Frank  E.  Morse.  Sig,  Augusto  Rotoli. 

John  O'Niell.  Charles  E.  Tinney. 

Mrs.  John  O'Niell.  Lyman  W.  Wheeler. 

WujjAM  L.  Whitney. 

Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected  as 
that  which  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  yet 
it  is  certainly  true  that  no  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  vocal  training  as  the  Americans,  the  statistics  of  whose  mor- 
tality show  that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  annually  die  from 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  a  large  portion  of  whom  might  have 
prolonged  their  lives  many  years,  had  they  learned  to  strengthen  the  vocal 
organs  by  judicious  daily  excercises.  Many  voices  are  seriously  injured, 
many  ruined,  through  the  ignorance  of  persons  undertaking  to  give  vocal 
instruction,  while  knowing  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  or  of  its 
capabilities.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  receive  as 
pupils  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  injured  or  entirely  lost 
through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease  ;  and  though  such  voices  can 
never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries,  they  may,  by  proper  treatment, 
regain  much  of  their  original  sweetness  and  power. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master,  is  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant.  Instruction  in  this  department  includes  the 
study  of  the  union  of  the  registers  ;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  study  of  solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music  ; 
exercises  for  obtaining  agility  and  flexibility  of  voice  ;  thorough  exercises 
in  the  scales,  major  and  minor  ;  the  chromatic  scale  and  arpeggios  ;  study 
of  the  movements  and  embellishments  suited  to  the  different  styles  of 
singing  ;  study  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  songs  ;  cultivation  of  the 
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voice  considered  as  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  cestbetical  feeling  in 
art ;  study  of  dramatic  expression,  and  the  development  of  the  voice  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  church  and  concert  hall  as  well  as  the 
parlor. 

Regardful  of  the  health  of  our  students,  the  Conservatory  has  the 
service  of  regular  physicians,  by  whom  lectures  will  frequently  be  given, 
free  of  charge,  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration,  Phonation,  and  Hearing. 

With  a  view  of  securing  the  highest  standard  of  taste,  it  is  arranged  that 
no  pupil  shall  graduate  as  a  vocalist,  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
courses  in  Harmony,  and  Theory,  and  become  sufficiently  qualified  to 
give  alo7ie^  before  a  public  audience,  at  least  one  entire  programme, 
made  up  of  standard  works,  by  masters  representing  the  various  schools 
of  music. 

ARTISTS'  VOCAL  COURSE. 

This  Course  affords  every  possible  advantage  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  concert-room,  oratorio,  or  the  lyric  stage.  It  em- 
braces three  years,  and  includes  private  and  class  lessons  in  Singing 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Interpretation  of  the  highest  works  of  the 
Masters,  Dramatic  Action,  the  Italian  Language,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
Admission  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  best  solo,  choral,  and  orchestral  per- 
formances may  be  secured  by  the  student,  and  introduction  to  the  public 
is  guaranteed. 

This  course  is  one  which  the  Conservatory  has  been  pursuing  consci- 
entiously under  teachers,  who  have  had  large  and  successful  experience. 
They  have  been  quietly  doing  their  work  in  preparing  students  for  the 
highest  type  of  public  performance  without  the  manifestoes  which  have 
been  repeatedly  put  forth  in  America.  In  several  cases  our  students  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  opera  and  oratorio  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, the  most  eminent  teachers  speaking  very  emphatically  in  commend- 
ation of  the  perfection  of  their  training,  and,  in  several  instances,  they 
have  written,  "  All  that  you  need  is  to  add  to  your  repertoire,  as  what 
you  have  been  over  is  beyond  criticism." 
The  fee  for  this  course  is  $300  per  year. 
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THE  GERMAN  LIED. 

Although  the  German  system  of  vocal  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Italian,  German  songs  are  recognized  by  musicians  the  world  over,  as 
the  embodiment  of  poetry.  As  an  eminent  musician  recently  expressed 
himself :  "  One  must  learn  in  Italy  to  sing  the  songs  of  Germany." 

With  special  reference  to  the  songs  of  such  masters  as  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Franz,  Jansen,  Reinecke,  etc.,  frequent  lectures  on  their  works  are 
given  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  modern  vocal  music  is  here  afforded. 

TUITION. 

Voice,  first  grade,  two  lessons  per  week  .....  $15.00 
Voice,  other  grades     .........  20.00 


'    THE  CHARLES  R.  HAYDEN  PRIZE  MEDAL 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  formerly  of  Boston,  now  of  London,  England, 
has  recently  founded  an  Annual  Prize  Medal  in  memory  of  his  friend,  the 
late  Charles  R.  Hayden.  This  Medal  may  be  competed  for  by  all  tenors 
studying  in  the  Conservatory,  who  are  recommended  by  their  instructors 
for  the  same,  the  awarding  committee  being  composed  of  three  musicians 
not  connected  with  the  Institution.*  The  Medal  is  a  very  beautiful  one 
in  design  and  workmanship,  and  is  a  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  honor  its 
bestowal  will  confer. 

We  are  sure  that  the  musical  public,  and  especially  our  prospective 
students,  will  appreciate  Mr.  Henschel's  practical  interest  in  the  development 
of  aspiring  talent. 


*  The  Medal  was  awarded  in  1888  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Davis;  the  Committee  of  Award  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  E.  L.  Capen,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Lamson. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Quartette  and  Ensemble 
Playing,  and  Art  of  Conducting. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Joseph  B.  Claus, 

Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  etc. 

Benj.  Cutter, 

Viol  171. 

Alfred  De  S£ve, 

Violin. 

WuLF  Fries, 

Violoncello. 


A.  Goldstein, 

Contra  Basso. 

Herman  Hartmann, 

Violin. 

Emil  Mahr, 

Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing. 

Dr.  R.  Shubruk, 

Cornet. 


Other  Orchestral  and  Band  instruments  taught  by  eminent  solo  artists. 


THE  VIOLIN. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  Violin  playing  manifested  throughout 
the  country  of  late  years,  and  the  increased  demand  for  thorough  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  this  instrument,  has  induced  the  management  of  the 
Conservatory  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  facilities  of  this 
department ;  and  to  this  end  it  has  secured  the  services  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  professors,  including  representatives  of  the  best  resident  musicians  ;  to  wit, 
Herr  Emil  Mahr,  Alfred  De  S^ve,  Benjamin  Cutter,  and  Herman  Hartmann. 

Mr.  Mahr,  a  native  of  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  comes 
to  the  Conservatory  from  London.  England,  where  he  has  had  six  years  of 
eminent  success,  both  as  solo  artist  and  teacher.  He  has  also  served  as 
Chef  in  the  Henschel  and  Richter  orchestras,  and  brings  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience and  fitness  to  his  new  field,  in  this  Institution.  Mr.  Alfred  De 
S^ve,  a  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard,  was  formerly  violinist  to  Queen 
Isabella  11.  of  Spain,  and  later  special  violinist  to  Princess  Louise  of 
Canada,  and  is  one  of  our  most  popular  teachers.     Mr.  Cutter,  formerly 
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an  instructor  in  the  famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  Mr.  Hartmann,  both 
late  members  of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  have  proven  themselves  very  suc- 
cessful teachers. 

There  is  a  regular  progressive  course  laid  out,  which  is  pursued  in  the 
Conservatory.  It  consists  of  six  grades,  beginning  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  notation,  construction,  and  proper  use  of  the  instrument,  with  easy 
exercises,  studies,  and  recreations,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Violin  Methods 
of  Campagnoli,  Merz,  Alard,  Weiss,  and  others  ;  Vanhall,  Pleyel,  Kayser, 
Mazas,  Ries,  etc.,  being  studied  through  the  intermediate  grades  as  laid 
down  in  the  Conservatory  course. 

In  the  last  grades,  the  easier  solos  and  studies  of  Corelli,  Viotti,  Baillot, 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  De  Beriot,  Mayseder,  Kalliwoda,  David,  Spohr,  Fiorillo, 
and  the  duets  of  Romberg,  Hauptmann,  Spohr,  and  others,  are  pursued. 
Here  now  the  way  is  open  for  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  our  great  classical  composers,  and  with  such  specialists  in 
violin  composition  as  Molique,  Spohr,  Joachim,  Paganini,  Lysinsky,  Vieux- 
temps,  Ernst,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  the  school,  classes  are  formed  for  ensemble  playing, 
in  which  the  more  advanced  students  in  piano  playing,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  violin  classes,  are  enabled  to  study  Classical  Chamber  Music,  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  masters.  The  spirit  of  emulation  which  these  meet- 
ings are  calculated  to  impart  to  the  students  participating  in  them,  will  prove 
the  means  of  making  them  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches 
of  musical  literature.  Advanced  students  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
playing  in  the  recitals  and  public  concerts  of  the  Conservatory. 

Pupils  may  secure,  at  light  expense,  rare  opportunities  for  attending  the 
numerous  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the  city,  such  as  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony," etc.  No  finer  opportunity  is  offered  in  America  for  pursuing  this 
study  than  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

ORCHESTRAL  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  in  this  country  for  systematic 
instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and  bands.  Occa- 
sionally, in  some  of  its  features,  very  competent  instruction  has  been  given 
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by  private  teachers ;  but  the  opportunities  afforded  have  not  been  equal  to 
the  demands.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  a  complete  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  each  instrument  similar 
in  its  methods  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Paris  school.  Instruction  by  the 
most  competent  professors  is  given  in  solo,  quartette,  orchestral,  military,  and 
concerted  music,  and  also  In  harmony,  composition,  and  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  orchestration  and  arrangement  of  music  for  reed,  orchestral,  and 
military  bands,  and  the  grouping  of  the  same.  Students  may  commence  the 
study  of  any  orchestral  instrument  at  any  time. 

The  system  which  has  produced  such  exceptionally  fine  music  of  this  class 
in  France  is  naturally  regarded  as  a  model,  it  being  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  band  and  military  music  in  that  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  invariable  rule  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  such  an  or- 
ganization who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  famous  Paris  Conservatory. 


ART  OF  CONDUCTING. 

Throughout  the  country  ther'e  is  a  demand  for  musicians  competent  to 
organize  and  conduct  choral  societies,  choirs,  and  orchestras,  and  no  student 
should  consider  his  education  complete  who  has  not  taken  a  course  in  this 
department.  To  this  branch  of  musical  study  careful  attention  is  paid,  the 
course  being  thorough  and  progressive,  and  including  every  detail  of  the  art. 
Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of  the  Baton. 

TUITION. 

Violin,  first  grade,  one  lesson  per  week 
Violin,  first  grade,  two  lessons  per  week 
Violin,  second  grade  ..... 
Violin,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  . 
Flute,  Cornet,  and  Clarinet,  each  . 
Art  of  Conducting  


$6.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  HARMONY,  COMPOSITION,  THEORY, 
AND  ORCHESTRATION. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


George  W.  Chadwick. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 
Stephen  A.  Emery. 
Edward  D.  Hale. 


Frank  W.  Hale. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Newman. 
James  C.  D.  Parker. 
George  E.  Whiting. 


The  courses  of  study  embraced  in  this  school  constitute  a  thorough  pro- 
gression and  complete  system  of  educational  training,  from  the  first  principles 
of  tonality  and  polyphonic  structure,  through  the  treatment  of  Intervals, 
Chord  Progressions,  Modulation,  and  Choral  Writing,  to  the  highest  form  of 
Composition.  From  the  outset  attempts  at  original  writing  are  encouraged, 
and  later  on,  required.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  cultivate  and  develop  an  interest 
in  practical  composition.  The  interest  and  activity  shown  in  this  department 
are  very  encouraging,  and  a  special 

COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION 


has  been  arranged  to  graduates  in  which,  a  series  of  annual  prizes  are  offered 
for  competition.     (See  subject  of  "  Graduation,"  page  53.) 


FIRST  YEAR  —  SIMPLE  AND  DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT. 


First  Terfti:  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  first  and  second  order.  Chorals, 

harmonized  in  different  voices. 
Second  Term  :  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  third  order.    Florid  writing  ;  the 

figured  chorals. 

Third  Term  :   Mixed  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices. 
Double  Counterpoint  in  the  octave. 
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Fourth  Term:  Double  Counterpoint  with  added  parts  in  three,  four,  and 
five  voices.    The  choral  as  cantus. 

SECOND  YEAR  COUNTERPOINT,  CANON,  AND  FORM. 

First  Term:  Five,  six,  and  eight  voice  vocal  writing.    Canon  in  the 

octave  —  simple  song  forms. 
Second  Term:  Canon  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  with  accompaniment.  The 

dance  forms. 

Third  Term:  Canon  in  the  second,  seventh,  third,  and  sixth,  with  accom- 
paniment.   The  sonata  form  (first  movement). 
Fourth  Term:  Canon  in  three,  and  four  voices.    The  rondo  forms. 

THIRD  YEAR  FUGUE  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

First  Term:  Two  and  three  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  strings. 

Seco^nd  Terin:  Four  part  fugue.    Instrumentation  for  small  orchestra. 

Third  Term:  Fugue  with  two  and  more  subjects,  and  with  accompani- 
ment for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Fourth  Term:  Polyphonic  writing  for  various  combinations  of  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

THEORY. 

The  course  in  General  Musical  Theory  includes,  among  other  things, 
elementary  instruction  in  acoustics  and  tone  quality  ;  accent  (natural  and 
artificial),  rhythm  and  tempo;  outlines  of  motive  transformation  and 
thematic  treatment ;  practical  work  in  the  explanation  and  analysis  of 
musical  form  ;  a  brief  description  of  orchestral  instruments,  giving  their 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  most  easily  recognized  effects  ;  special 
instruction  in  the  interpretation  of  music,  both  as  to  its  rendition  and  its 
significance  ;  the  relation  of  music  to  the  other  departments  of  art,  and  to 
the  best  purposes  in  life  ;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student  intelli- 
gent concerning  all  the  general  laws  and  principles  that  underlie  music, 
both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

TUITION. 

Harmony  and  Theory  each   $15.00 

Composition  and  Orchestration,  each       ......  2p.OQ 

Private  lessons  at  special  rates. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CHURCH  MUSIC,  ORATORIO,  AND 
CHORUS  PRACTICE. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Hknry  M.  Dunham.  |  Geokcje  E.  Whiting. 

Charles  E.  Tinney. 

The  attention  given  to  this  line  of  study  in  the  past  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  an  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates  for 
holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in  church  music 
as  well  as  theology.  And  since  this  universal  language,  when  suitably 
employed,  may  soften  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  receiving  religious 
impressions,  the  ministry  and  church  officials  of  the  present  day  should 
become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities  and  its  significance  in  divine  ser- 
vice. The  church  should  be  the  Sabbath  home  of  the  artist  and  the 
amateur,  and  all  should  aid  in  making  the  worship  of  God  inspiring  and 
effective. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should  sup- 
port the  congregation,  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  impressive  by 
appropriate  selections  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Bach's  Passion 
Music,  written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus  choirs,  with  a  distinct  part 
for  the  people,  furnishes  high  authority  for  this  arrangement,  which  is 
carried  out  at  the  Saint  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  organ- 
ized and  conducted  the  music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same 
plan.  The  great  classic  composers  have  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church 
music  worthy  of  careful  study  and  a  persistent  effort  upon  the  part  of  choris- 
ters, directors  of  music  in  public  schools,  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
etc.,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  proficiency  by  introducing  superior  music, 
and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  approved  methods  such  as  those  referred 
to,  will  result  in  a  much  needed  advance  in  the  character  and  helpfulness 
of  the  service  of  praise  in  all  our  churches.  In  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
masters.  Christians  may  pledge  themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  every  household  will  be  elevated,  and  the  entire  social  fabrig 
^^nefitecl, 
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A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years  been 
awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precen- 
tors, and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  ecclesiastical  music,  is 
continually  increasing. 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  this  school  is  free  to  all  students  of  the 
Conservatory. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  W.  Cole.  Abdon  W.  Keene.  Geo.  A.  Veazie,  Jr. 

All  pupils,  studying  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  should  enter 
the  department  of  sight-singing,  for  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies 
at  the  basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Very  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are  able  to 
read  even  a  plain  hymn-tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  solo  singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts  taught  them,  having 
really  no  knowledge  whatever  of  he  v  the  piece  should  be  sung  by  simply 
looking  at  the  notes.  If  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight  with  facility,  however  thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of 
music,  he  must  always  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it 
the  subject  of  the  earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  tal- 
ent may  soon  learn  to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not 
years,  of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil. 

Classes  are  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing 
any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  church  situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  atten- 
tion, any  one  need  not  be  reminded  who  knows  of  the  number  of  singers 
with  well-trained  voices,  that  fail  to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  else- 
where, through  their  inability  to  read  music. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favoi'ably  engaging  the  minds 
of  educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies in  all  our  best  public  schools,  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in 
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demand  at  very  handsome  remuneration.  Students  in  this  department  not 
only  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  opportunities 
are  afforded  them  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
and  surrounding  towns.  The  Conservatory  does  not  confine  its  instruction 
to  any  one  system,  but  equal  attention  is  given  to  different  systems,  the 
pupil  being  allowed  to  select  either  taught  here. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  prepared,  on  completion  of 
which  a  certificate  will  be  given.  The  diploma  of  the  Conservatory  is 
awarded  to  those  only  who  complete  the  entire  course  (including  Har- 
mony, Theory,  etc. ).  Our  list  of  instructors  in  this  department  is  a  guar- 
antee for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  ;  and  our  best  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  situations  for  competent  teachers. 

TUITION. 

Sight  singing      ...   $15.00 

Music  in  public  schools  (one  lesson  per  week)  ....  10.00 

SCHOOL  FOR  TUNING  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  Principal.  Edward  D.  Hale. 

Edward  W.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Factory  Work. 

This  school,  which,  at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago,  was  something 
entirely  unique  and  experimental,  has  developed  into  a  most  important 
and  flourishing  department  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement,  demanding  primarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear,  is  incor- 
rect.   The  success  which  has  followed  its  introduction  into  the  Conserv- 
]  atory  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
sufficient  natural  ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning,  has 
lain  hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a 
position  in  a  piano  factory,  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship — ■ 
a  course  in  most  cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 
1  In  view  of  these  facts  this  department  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
Iservatory,  with  ample  provision  for  a  full  and  systematic  course  of 
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instruction,  embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents of  music  ;  second,  the  thorough  qualification  of  any  who  desire  to 
make  it  a  profession. 

The  facility  and  success  which  have  attended  study  in  this  depart- 
ment by  lady  students,  completely  demonstrates  their  ability  to  master  its 
course  as  easily  and  perfectly  as  gentlemen. 

Another  very  encouraging  fact  is  the  increasing  number  of  teachers 
who  are  adding  a  knowledge  of  this  art  to  their  other  qualifications. 
Indeed,  such  a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who 
are  to  become  teachers,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  resident  tuners  are  not  to  be  found.  As  a  rule,  the 
income  of  the  first  year  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  expense  of  the 
course. 

The  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  :  — 
Rudiments  of  instrumental  music  and  harmony. 

Musical  acoustics,  embracing  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonics,  "beats," 
and  temperaments. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pianoforte  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  square,  grand,  and  upright  pianoforte  ;  defects 
and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  reed-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  reed  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Principles  and  practice  of  pipe-organ  tuning. 

Mechanism  of  the  pipe  organ  ;  defects  and  remedies. 

Regular  practice  in  piano  or  organ  tuning  begins  with  the  first  lesson, 
and  is  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  course.  The  theoretical 
basis  of  each  successive  step  in  the  course  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  practice  corresponding  thereto  is  begun. 

In  addition  to  our  already  extensive  facilities  for  practical  work  in 
the  piano-tuning  course,  which  consist  of  several  suites  of  rooms  fully 
equipped  with  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes,  models  of  every 
kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustic  apparatus,  tools,  etc.,  we  have  recently 
added  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  for  this  department 
by  Geo.  H.  Ryder,  of  Boston.  This  organ  contains  pipes  which  repre- 
sent every  method  of  tuning  ;  namely,  reeds,  mixtures,  and  every  variety 
of  stop-flue  and  open-flue  pipe,  and  is  complete  in  every  detail.  One 
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special  object  in  introducing  so  complete  and  expensive  an  instrument  is, 
to  afford  the  pupils  in  the  regular  course  in  organ-p'aying  the  best  possi- 
ble facilities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of 
their  instrument,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  all  ordinary  defects 
to  which  the  organ  is  subject.    The  mechanism  is  entirely  open  to  view. 

We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  joint  co-operation  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-organized  pianoforte  manufactories  in  the 
world  ;  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

The  members  of  this  enterprising  firm,  appreciating  the  necessity  of 
more  and  better  qualified  tuners  (since  more  than  forty  thousand  pianos 
are  being  manufactured  annually  in  this  country  alone),  have  acceded  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  doors  are  opened  to  members  of  this  de- 
partment. They  have,  moreover,  arranged  that  their  superintendent,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Davis,  shall  become  one  of  the  managers  of  this  department. 

The  students  while  at  the  factory  will  be  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Mr.  Davis,  who  so  arranges  their  work  in  each  department  as  to  give 
them  every  possible  chance  to  become  skillful  and  competent  operators. 

The  above  arrangement  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  intend 
making  tuning  a  profession,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain 
grade  in  the  Conservatory  course,  they  will  be  expected  to  devote  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  to  factory  work. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice, we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  accomplish  more  in 
one  year  than  is  usually  done  in  three. 

Pupils  may  study  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  exclusively,  and  will  be 
awarded  the  Conservatory  certificate  upon  completion  of  the  same.  The 
full  course  for  graduation  requires  both  piano  and  organ  tuning. 

Those  who  desire  may  carry  on  both  branches  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding their  ability  and  progress  in  each  reach  the  required  standard. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau  we  aid  in  securing  positions  to  all  who 
complete  the  course  in  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  satisfactorily. 


TUITION. 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  piano  for  practice       .       .  $20.00 
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COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Organized,  1872.) 

FACULTY. 

William  F.  Warren,  LL.D.,  President  Boston  University, 

Eben  Tourjee,  Mus.  Vioc,  Dean. 

James  C.  D.  Parker,  Professor  of  the  Pumoforte. 

Carl  Faelten,  Professor  if  the  Piatioforte. 

Carlyle  Petersilea,  Professor  of  Pianoforte. 

Otto  Bendix,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Louis  Maas,  Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Henry  M.  Dunham,  Professor  of  the  Orj^an. 

George  E.  Whiting,  Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 

Emil  Mahr,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 

WuLF  Fries,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 

SiG.  AuGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Professor  of  Italian  Singing. 

John  O'Niell,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing 

Alfred  De  SfevE,  Projessor  of  the  Violin. 

Charles  E.  Tinney,  Professor  of  English  Singing,  Oratorio,  and  Church  Music. 
Stephen  A.  Emery,  Prof  ssor  of  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 
Louis  C.  Elson,  Professor  of  Theory.  History,  Literature,  Biography,  ^Esthetics, 
and  Critic is?n. 

George  W.  Chadwick.  Professor  of  Composition  and  Orchestration. 

Chakles  R.  Cross,  S.B  ,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

If  still  higher  and  more  protracted  courses  of  instruction  are  desired, 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  completing  the  fourth  grade,  or  any  other 
persons  of  suitable  proficiency,  are  entitled  to  matriculate  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  of  Boston  University  ;  in  which  four  such  higher  courses  of 
music  with  literary  studies,  conduct  in  three  or  four  years  to  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  conferred 
as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  can  be  attained  by  Bachelors  of  Music  after 
four  years  of  further  study  in  music,  literature,  art  and  science,  on  passing 
satisfactory  examinations. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  on  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  without  extra  cost 
in*the  Boston  University,  any  of  the  following  branches  :  — 

Languages:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
and  Greek. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences:  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History^  Literature^  and  Law :  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy:  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Princi- 
ples of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  securing  a  musical  education  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  university,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  musician  of  to-day  must  be  prepared  to  take  and  sustain  his 
position  in  a  college  faculty,  and  by  the  side  of  college-bred  men.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  best  course  of 
instruction,  pursued  apart  from  such  surroundings,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Over  against  the  dwarfing  influence  of  study  with  a  mere  specialist 
(who  has  uniformly  but  one  purpose  —  that  of  making  a  specialist  out  of 
his  pupil),  we  would  place  the  invigorating  and  expanding  influence  of  a 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  great  literary  and 
artistic  institutions  of  America,  where  the  impress  of  the  specialist  is 
supplemented  by  a  large  and  generous  culture  to  which  the  pupil  has  free 
access. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates 
of  an  Academy  or  College  of  Arts,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  entire  General  Literary  course  (p.  45),  or  its  equivalent, 
lor  to  present  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same  from  the  Direc- 
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tor  and  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Conservatoiy  of 
Music. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.,  in  the  College  of  Music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  College  of  Arts, 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Logic,  and  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  before  being  eligible  to  said  degree:  (i)  March's  Latin 
Hymns,  (2)  Goethe's  Faust  (part  ist),  (3)  Racine  (four  plays),  (4) 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (one  part). 

For  fuller  information  consult  "Year  Book  of  Boston  University,"  sent 
on  application. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  course  of  musical  instruction,  embraced 
in  ten  distinct  schools,  which  are  served  by  about  seventy-five  instructors, 
is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  existence  ;  yet  the  Institution  aims  at 
a  still  broader  and  more  generous  culture.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  the  taste  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails  that  the  concentration  of  effort 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students  pursuing  a  musical  course  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  culture  in  other  directions.  This  impression  is 
not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced,  by  years  of  study  and  expe- 
rience, that  music  opens  the  way  to  broad  general  acquirements.  Educa- 
tion is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  one^s  faculties  to  their  highest  power  ^ 
and  their  application  to  the  7ioblest  use.  It  must  be  symmetrical^  for  man  is  a 
unit,  and  ofie part  of  the  man  cannot  be  developed  to  the  highest  point,  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  other  parts  of  his  nature.  We  may  speak  of  an  uncul- 
tivated pianist  or  technician,  but  to  use  such  a  modifying  term  with  the 
word  7nusician,  is  to  associate  ideas  which  are  essentially  contradictory. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  a  man  becoming  a  good  blacksmith  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  arms  alone,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  becoming  a  musician  by 
the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers.  Hundreds  of  would-be  musiciatis  are 
failing  to  take  the  highest  positio?ts  in  our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
their  limitations  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  improve  this  condition 
of  things  by  supplementing  inadequate  intellectual  training  upon  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  equally  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  much  of 
tlie  average  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other;  combining 
opportunities  for  securing  the  best  technical  training,  and  a  large  and 
generous  culture,  in  the  Conservatory  system. 

We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their  minds  better 
FROM  THE  Conservatory  standpoint  than  they  can  cultivate  music  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe  this,  not  only 
from  the  superior  advantages  the  New  England  Conservatory  can  offer  for 
general  culture,  and  for  the  highest  education  in  connection  with  Boston 
University,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  system  puts  heart  and  head 
in  their  natural  relations  for  the  best  development.  An  eminent  educator 
said  recently  in  a  public  address  :  No  college  course  is  complete  which 
pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which  move 
the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system, 
^-sthetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art,  which  aims  at 
its  outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions,  will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated. 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the 
emotional  stand-point,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the 
mental  stand-point,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feel- 
ing, will  not  only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize 
it  by  putting  heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  provided,  in  connection  with  its 
regular  courses  in  music,  art,  etc.,  very  many  collateral  advantages  and 
facilities,  which,  if  appreciated  and  utilized,  will  secure  that  liberal 
education  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  of  the  representatives 
of  the  musical  profession  to-day.    Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each 
pupil  has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lec- 
tures, concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  over  one 
hundred  hours  a  term,  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the 
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most  famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  stu- 
dent this  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Sight  Singing. 
Literary  Exercises. 
Lectures  on  Harmony. 

Art  of  Teaching,  Normal  Class,  and  Reciprocal  Instruction. 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals,  and  Part- Songs. 

Pupils^  Recitals, 

Classical  Concerts  by  Artists. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects. 

Lectures  on  Literary,  Art,  and  General  Topics. 

Church  Music. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions. 
Analyses  of  Sympho?iic  Works,  Oratorios,  Operas,  etc. 
Quarterly  Concerts  (in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple). 
The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin-board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on 
which  notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted, 
and  students  are  earnestly  urged  to  consult  it  daily.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  exercises  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  thirty-five 
lectures  upon  musical  topics  are  delivered  before  the  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatory each  term,  affording  invaluable  information  and  instruction. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  are  also 
given,  at  which  the  performance  of  the  work  under  consid  .ration  is  accom- 
panied with  a  critical  examination  of  its  form  and  construction,  and  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its  distinctive  features  and  peculiar 
beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils  in  understanding  the  clas- 
sics, and  have  prepared  them  more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
them. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  refined  and  elevated 
musical  taste,  numerous  concerts  are  also  provided,  at  which  the  choicest 
works  of  the  great  masters  are  performed  by  the  leading  artists  of 
Boston,  and  others  visiting  the  city.  They  are  maintained  at  heavy 
expense,  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to  pupils,  who  are  earnestly 
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advised  to  enjoy  as  many  ot  them  as  possible.  Recitals  are  also  given 
each  week  by  the  pupils,  at  which  they  perform  such  pieces  as  have  been 
studied  in  their  lessons.  These  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
stimulating  to  increased  exertion  in  their  studies,  and  furnishing  an 
opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  that  confidence  so  necessary  to  a 
creditable  performance  before  others.  Instruction  in  concert  deportment 
and  dramatic  action  and  expression  will  be  given  without  charge  to  vocal 
students  participating  in  the  Quarterly  Concerts. 


WEEKLY  SOIREE  MU8ICALE. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  added  to  the  many  unrivaled 
advantages  of  the  New  England  Conservatory ;  namely,  a  weekly  soiree, 
patterned  •  after  those  given  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  which 
have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years,  and  which  were  first  origi- 
nated by  Mendelssohn  himself,  when  he  founded  the  institution. 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the 
most  industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.  All 
the  teachers  and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  by  this  coming 
together,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  work 
that  each  is  doing.  All  are  benefited  thereby  :  the  teachers  through 
a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the  pupils,  through  a 
generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  by  which  they  are 
spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  their  very  best  in  their  studies.  An 
annual  Souvenir,"  containing  all  the  programmes  given  during  the  year, 
is  mailed  free,  on  application. 

LECTURES,  ETC. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  scholars  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  topics  :  among  these  are  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  Profs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  Prof. 
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Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Dudley 
Buck,  G.  E.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  Luther  Whiting 
Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Webb,  Dr.  J.  H.  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz, 
Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Miss  Goulby  of  Japan,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bick- 
nell.  Dr.  Carus,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Dr.  E.  H.  Capen, 
President  Tufts  College,  Prof.  T.  S.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  His  Excellency  Gov.  Oliver  Ames,  Rev.  Geo. 
Bennett,  Miss  Cushman,  China,  Rev.  R.  S.  Grant,  and  many  others.  Emi- 
nent artists  have  also  visited  the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home 
students  with  selections  from  their  repertoires,  or  familiar  talks.  Among 
those  w^hose  visits  have  left  lasting  impressions,  are  Madame  Christine 
Nilsson,  Madame  Lillian  Norton,  Madame  Hastreiter,  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Madame  Materna,  Madame  Scalchi, 
Madame  Brandt,  Mile.  Nevada,  Herr  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georg  Henschel,  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  with 
students  from  The  Royal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Miller  Royal 
Bell  Ringers,  of  London. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Harry  French,  Prof.  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Leotsakos,  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  the  Century,  New  York,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Rev.  Wm.  MacDonald.  John  Ripley,  of  London,  England,  and  others. 

LIBRARIES.  READING-ROOMS.  ETC. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  adjoining  Park  and  the  Public  Garden  afford  delight- 
ful places  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Our  students  enjoy  access,  without 
charge,  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading-rooms  :  The  Library  and 
Reading-room  of  the  Conservatory,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  able 
and  interesting  musical  works  ;  The  State  Library,  containing  over  30,000 
volumes  ;  and  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection 
is  the  largest  in  America,  save  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
and  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets  over  7,000 
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of  which  relate  to  music.  The  reading-room  of  this  library  is  open 
daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press.  This 
library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  costly  engravings, 
including  one  of  the  splendid  Madrid  collections,  of  which  only  three 
were  ever  issued. 

The  Reading-rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open  daily. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may 
be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in  art  will  find  many 
opportunities  to  examine  valuable  works  in  the  art  stores  and  galleries. 
The  Boston  Art  Museum^  recently  opened,  is  free  certain  days  of  each 
week,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by 
the  great  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of 
Archaeology  and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art 
Club  also  gives  several  annual  exhibitions,  which  include  the  best  new 
pictures,  and  to  which  tickets  are  secured  for  our  pupils  free. 

A  COURSE  OF  READING. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory, under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  assisted  by 
several  leading  musicians  and  artists,  and  all  are  encouraged  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  per  day  to  this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of 
study.  It  comprehends  the  careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term, —  three 
in  general  literature,  and  two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of 
study,  and  the  completion  of  the  same  will  be  duly  credited.  (See  page 
56.)  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  interest  the  students  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  and  more 
exhaustive  research.  This  course  of  reading  is  open  to  all  students  of 
music.  A  pamphlet,  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books,  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND 

LANGUAGES. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTIOM. 

Rev.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Latitty  etc. 
William  J.  Rolfe,  Lecturer  and  Instj'uctor  in  English  Classics. 
John  B.  Willis,  Associate  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Rhetoric, 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  Lecturer  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Jean  De  Peiffer,  Head  of  Department  of  Languages,  and  Instructor  in  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  Rosenstein,  Instructor  in  German  Language  and  Literature. 
W.  M.  Swallow,  Instructor  in  Penmanship. 

Instructor  in  Literature  and  Mathematics. 
Edward  D.  Hale,  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences. 
M.  E.  Imovilli,  Instructor  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  professional  musi- 
cians, as  a  class,  are  deficient  in  general  culture;  and  that  this  deficiency 
often  interferes  seriously  with  their  reputation  and  success  as  artists  and 
teachers,  and  even  with  their  rank  and  social  position.  No  doubt  this 
lack  of  culture  is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  —  in  many  cases,  we  may 
say,  the  absolute  impossibility  —  of  combining  general  with  professional 
training.  The  thorough  study  of  music  is  necessarily  exacting,  and  if  the 
student  has  to  seek  a  separate  school,  as  he  is  generally  compelled  to  do, 
for  a  liberal  education,  it  involves  too  great  a  tax  upon  both  his  time  and 
purse.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  afford  members  of  the  Conserv- 
atory the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  in  the 
same  building  where  they  pursue  their  musical  studies  and  at  a  very 
moderate  additional  expense,  the  above  school  has  been  organized. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many 
young  persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertak- 
ing to  study  music  under  great  disadvantages;  and  on  coming  to  us  after 
graduation,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  much  of  their  time  and  effort 
has  been  practically  wasted.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they  omitted 
their  music  altogether  until  a  later  date;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  if  music  is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper 
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time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and  fingers  are  flexible,  and  that  the 
period  of  youth  and  school-life  is  the  time  for  securing  the  best  results  in 
musical  instruction;  and  now  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
literary  course  under  experienced  and  able  instructors  in  this  department, 
simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
this  golden  opportunity  should  not  be  embraced. 

The  full  course  of  literary  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  general  student,  and  also  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  College  of 
Music  of  Boston  University.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

GENERAL  LITERARY  COURSE.  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
MUSIC  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


Department  of  English,  including 

Grammar  and  Analysis  2  terms. 

Rhetoric  2  terms. 

(Composition  througliout  the  entire  year,  with  an  outline  of  the  History 

of  the  English  Language.) 

History,  including 

Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  2  terms. 

History  of  England      .       .       *  ,       .       .    i  term. 

History  of  the  United  States  i  term. 

English  Literature,  including 

Outlines  of  its  History  i  term. 

Critical  Study  of  English  Classics  3  terms. 

Mathematics,  including 

Arithmetic  i  term. 

Algebra  2  terms. 

Geometry  2  terms. 

Natural  Sciences,  including 

Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography   i  term. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   i  term 

Physics  ,       .  1  term. 

Astronomy  or  Botany   1  term. 

Languages,  mcluding 

Latin  4  terms. 

French,  German,  or  Italian  2  terms. 

Philosophy,  including 

Mental  Philosophy  i  term. 

Moral  Science  i  term. 


Classes  are  organized  in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  apply  for  instruction  therein.  Special  arrange- 
ments can  usually  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  individual  applicants. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  Conservatory  by  experienced  teachers,  and 
the  most  approved  methods.  Mr.  Rolfe  will  have  charge  of  the  classes 
in  the  critical  study  of  English  Classics,  and  especially  Shakespeare,  in 
which  he  is  eminent  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in  fLngland. 

For  fuller  particulars,  see  special  circular  of  School  of  General  Litera- 
ture, sent  on  application. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES. 

This  includes  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian  —  the  last  three 
being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently  visited  by 
Americans.  I'he  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Latin  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  best  Educators,  and  need  not  be  enumerated. 
The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  literature,  and  is  particularly 
important  to  the  student  of  music,  as  many  of  the  profoundest  works  on 
music,  written  in  this  language,  are  still  untranslated,  while  its  song  litera- 
ture is  very  rich.  The  French  is  every  year  becoming  more  extensively 
used  in  good  society;  while  the  Italian  is,  above  all  others,  the  language 
of  poetry  and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these 
languages  by  experienced  native  teachers,  and  learn  to  speak  and  sing  in 
these  languages  correctly. 

Lectures  in  German  and  French  are  frequently  given,  and  there  will  be  a 
general  class  in  the  grammar  of  these  languages  free  to  all  students  in  this 
department. 

Those  wishing  to  receive  private  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
Music  and  Art  —  the  lessons  being  conducted  in  the  above  languages  —  may 
enjoy  the  opportunity  without  additional  expense. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  have  special  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  reserved  for  conversation  exclusively  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
so  that  the  students  may  have  every  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  their 
command  of  these  languages. 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  Music  Teachers  who  are 
also  prepared  to  teach  French  or  German,  and  such  capability  will  give  its 
possessor  a  decided  advantage. 

Students  who  pass  written  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  year  may 
receive  a  certificate. 
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For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  in 
General  Literature,  Art,  or  Elocution,  a  section  of  the  building,  separated 
from  the  piano  practice  rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  requisite  quiet. 

RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  REGULAR  CLASS  STUDY,  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  EIC. 

Each  study,  per  term  (two  hours  per  week)   $5.00 

Special  classes  under  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  not  less  than  10  members  (20  hour  lessons 

or  10  two-hour  lessons,  as  may  be  preferred)    ......  10.00 

Special  rates  will  be  made  for  smaller  classes  or  private  instruction. 

Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian  (two  hours  per  week),  each        .       .       .  10.00 
Special  rates  for  private  lessons. 

SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  FORENSIC  ART. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  R.  Kelley,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Expression,  and  Forensic  Oratory. 
Miss  Annie  B,  Lincoln,  htstructor  in  Elocution  and  Voice  Building. 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Houghton,  Instructor  in  Pose  and  Gesticulation. 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Hale,  Instructor  in  Eloctition. 

The  Course  of  Study  embracep  the  following  departments  :  — 

I.     VOCAL  TECHNIQUE. 

iyd)  Respiration.     {J?)  Location  and  quality  of  tone.  Flexibility  of 

voice.  (^/)  Range  and  strength  in  delivery,  {e)  Vocal  hygiene  principles. 
(/)  Speech  defects  and  remedies. 

2.  ELOCUTION. 

{a)  Articulation  and  enunciation,  {b)  Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity,  move- 
ment and  inflection,     {c)  Analysis,     (yd)  Emotions.    (<?)  Recitations. 

3.     RHETORICAL  ORATORY. 

{a)  Forensic  dilemmas.  {b)  Arrangement.  {c)  Forms  of  climax. 
{(i)  Principles  of  debate.  {/)  Parliamentary  tactics.  (/)  Arguments. 
(^)  Sophistries. 

4.     DRAMATIC  ART. 

{a)  Application  of  gesture.  {b)  Facial  expression.  (^r)  Emotions. 
{d)  Pose.    ((?)  Plastiques. 
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5.      LYRIC  ART. 

(a)  Study  of  the  action  in  principal  operas,  {l))  Musical  declamation. 
{c)  Expression.    (^)  Style,    {e)  Gesticulation  and  concert  etiquette. 

Elocution  is  a  science  as  well  as  fine  art,  with  principles,  laws,  and 
rules ;  and  its  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  require  as  severe  study  as 
the  highest  cultivation  of  either  of  the  other  fine  arts.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
complished elocutionist  uses  the  color  of  the  painter,  that  the  picture 
drawn  on  the  canvas  of  the  imagination  may  have  proper  tone ;  lines  of 
form  of  the  sculptor,  to  give  graceful  pose  and  symmetrical  force  to  char- 
acter; the  harmony  of  music,  that  the  voice  may  be  attuned  to  magnetic 
and  persuasive  utterance  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  metaphysician,  that 
the  impulses,  emotions,  and  actions  may  agree  with  human  experience. 
Our  system  of  instruction  avoids  the  prevailing  evils  resulting  from  teach- 
ing through  imitation,  by  the  study  and  application  of  principles  which,  if 
mastered,  give  adequacy  to  all  the  demands  of  expression,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  gifts  and  the  correction  of  abuses  are  attained  without 
obliteration  of  07ie's  individuality. 

The  physical  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  this  art  commend 
it  to  all  who  through  exposure,  or  by  heredity,  find  themselves  with  deli- 
cate or  impaired  respiratory  organs. 

Pulmonary  diseases  are  so  rarely  found  among  elocutionists  that  there 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  lungs  develop,  under  proper  training, 
as  surely  as  the  muscles  of  one's  good  right  arm  ;  and  we  are  positive,  after 
long  experience,  that  throat  and  lung  troubles  are  effectually  cured  when 
taken  in  their  incipiency. 

No  professional  calling  is  entered  upon  rightly  without  vocai  training 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  all  public  occasions.  A  reserve  power  is 
thus  secured  which  will  always  give  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  relief  from  that  muscular  sapping  which  so  tells  on  the 
physique. 

The  curriculum  of  study  includes  :  — 

A  TEACHER'S  COURSE,  for  the  thorough  training  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  work  as  teachers  of  elocution ; 

A  COURSE  IN  FORENSIC  ORATORY,  for  those  who  would  de- 
velop their  natural  powers  in  general  prose  delivery. 
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A  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION,  for  the  training  of  accomplished 
readers  ;  and 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE,  for  those  who  would  excel  in  readings  and 
recitations  for  the  home  circle  and  in  social  accomplishments. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  training  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  man- 
ner, freedom  and  ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the 
features,  gesture,  and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent, 
etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers 
of  eminent  ability  and  large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  the  day;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall,  ros- 
trum, etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not 
second  to  any  school  in  Europe.  Besides  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  weekly  and  semi-quarterly  exercises  for  appearing  before  the  public, 
to  those  possessing  proficiency  and  ability,  other  opportunities  are  secured, 
thus  adding  a  very  desirable  feature  to  the  instruction,  and  the  best  op- 
portunity for  public  introduction. 


Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week,  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  $50.00,  or  $200.00 
for  school  yi  ar. 

Special  coirse,  six  lessons  per  week,  for  terra  of  ten  weeks,  $75.00,  or  $300.00 
for  school  year. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  complete  the  three  years'  courbC. 


The  Tower  Prize,  One  Hundred  Dollars ;  the  gift  of  Hon.  William  A. 
Tower,  for  excellence  in  Elocution,  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  speaker  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

The  Prize  Medal  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  School  of  Elocution 
will  be  awarded  to  that  student  who  shall  excel  in  Declamation. 


TUITION. 


Ten  class  lessons. 
Ten  private  It  ssons,  . 


$15.00 
$15.00  and  20.00 


PRIZES. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Houghton,  Instructor. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 

A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.  Students  especially,  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily 
gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  perfect 
development  of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the 
body  needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  health  and  more  perfectly  responsive 
to  the  feelings  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  leading  Medical  Faculty  of  one  of  the  first  universities  in  America 
holds  that  only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
out  their  appointed  time. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  loose-^Mdv^^  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking-dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
drawers. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  course  in  Physical  Culture  can  be  taken 
in  connection  with  both  music  and  literary  work.  In  fact  the  student 
cannot  reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  these  other  departments  without 
attention  to  physical  culture. 

A  large  new  room  in  the  Conservatory  extension  has  been  provided 
for  a  gymnasium,  and,  through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost, 
has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved 
appliances  for  effective  work. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  during  the  year,  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health. 

TUITION. 


One  half-hour  lesson  daily,  Avith  use  of  hall  and  apparatus  .  $3-00 
For  outside  pupils  not  connected  with  the  Conservatory     .       ,  5.00 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION 


A.  Apollonj,  Principal,  and  Teacher  of  Scidpiare. 
S.  R.  Burleigh,  Water- Color  Painting. 

ToMMASO  JUGLARis,  Drawing,  Oil-Painting,  and  Life  Class. 

W.  A.  J.  Claus,  Drawing. 

William  Briggs,  Lecturer  on  Perspective. 

Miss  Edith  Pope,  China  Painting. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  offer  a  professional  education  in  the 
fine  arts  for  those  whose  tastes  or  talents  prompt  them  to  select  this  subject 
of  study,  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  professional  schools  give  to  the 
lawyer,  physician,  or  theologian.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  art  education,  both  in  methods  of  study  and  in  the  importance  and 
value  attached  to  great  skill  in  art. 

Subjects  are  taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  the  practice  re- 
quired to  carry  this  instruction  into  effect  is  pursued  under  careful  individual 
teaching. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  those  who  have  already  made  some  ad- 
vance in  art  study,  to  practise  particular  branches  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  instructors  ;  and  of  such,  the  class  exercises  will  not  be 
required.  For  others,  whose  progress  has  not  been  so  great,  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  course  of  instruction  in  principles  and  processes,  is  provided, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners  and  those  who  have  been  previously 
taught  in  superficial  or  pernicious  methods.    To  this  plan  of  instruction, 
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Students  may  trust  themselves  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  final  results  ; 
for  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  extensive  experience  which  has  been  cognizant 
of  the  best  efforts  made  in  the  artistic  world,  and,  furthermore,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  class-room  and  studio. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  grouped  in  four  divisions,  —  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Decorative  Art,  —  either  of  which  may  be  taken  up  on  first 
entry  into  the  school,  by  those  who  desire  instruction  in  one  department 
alone,  if  competent.  Beginners,  and  those  who  study  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  teachers  of  art,  should  first  enter  the  drawing-school,  pass  through 
it  to  the  painting-school,  and  complete  their  training  in  the  school  of  sculp- 
ture, —  keeping  up  their  practice  of  previous  years  in  drawing  and  painting 
by  the  hoine-work,  which  is  an  original  feature  in  the  Conservatory  scheme 
of  art  education. 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE 

covers  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupil,  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  receives  a  diploma.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  such  pupils 
as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  may  receive  a  certificate. 

To  students  of  the  first  year,  lectures  are  delivered  upon  geometry  and 
perspective.  To  those  of  the  second  and  third  year,  upon  oil  painting, 
sculpture,  water-color,  and  decorative  art ;  also  lectures  upon  anatomy. 

To  students  of  the  third  year,  additional  lectures  are  delivered  upon 
architecture  and  the  history  of  art. 

Courses  in  Decorative  Wood  Carving  and  Art  Embroidery  have  been 
arranged,  and  may  be  pursued  under  competent  instructors. 

Special  Circular  giving  details  will  he  sent  07i  af  li cation. 


Fine  Arts 


TUITION. 


^lO.oo  to  $20.00 
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GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Pianoforte  are  required  to  take,  in  the 
Conservatory,  four  terms  of  Harmony  or  Counterpoint,  and  four  terms  of 
Theory  of  music.    (See  page  30.) 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Organ  are  required  to  take  the  same  as 
above,  with  one  term  in  Organ  Tuning.  They  are  also  expected  to  give 
evidence  of  their  abiHty  to  accompany  in  chapel  and  church  music  class. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Voice  are  required  to  take,  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  terms  of  Theory,  but  they  may  substi- 
tute Italian,  German,  or  French  for  one  term  of  either  Harmony  or  Theory. 
They  are  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Sight  Singing  on  entering 
upon  their  last  year  of  study,  and  must  be  recommended  for  graduation  by 
both  the  teacher  in  Voice  and  in  Sight  Singing.  They  are  expected  to  have 
studied  the  pianoforte  sufficiently  at  least,  to  cover  the  first  three  grades  of 
the  Conservatory  course.  It  is  important  that  they  take  the  normal  course 
in  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instruments,  are 
required  to  take  in  the  Conservatory  four  terms  of  Harmony  and  four  of 
Theory,  and  to  have  completed  the  preparatory  division  of  the  course  in 
pianoforte. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning  are  required 
to  complete  the  third  grade  on  some  musical  instrument  (the  piano  or 
organ  being  preferred)  in  addition  to  the  full  course  in  the  practical  de- 
partment of  Tuning. 

Advanced  students  who  are  prepared  to  pass  the  examinations  in  one 
or  more  terms  of  Harmony  or  Theory,  may  do  so  ;  and  having  completed 
the  required  course  in  these  studies,  take  up  Esthetics,  Musical  History, 
Counterpoint,  Composition  or  Orchestration,  in  which  some  Elective 
privileges  may  be  secured  by  advising  with  the  Director.  It  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  students  to  complete  the  required  course 
in  Harmony  and  Theory  before  beginning  the  fifth  grade  in  their  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  course. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  of  Harmony,  Theory,  etc.,  a  written  exam- 
ination is  held,  and  75  per  cent  is  required,  to  pass.    Qne  week  after  each 
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examination  students  may  apply  to  the  bookkeeper  for  a  "  term  certifi- 
cate, "  which  will  give  the  number  of  the  term  and  the  percentage  obtained. 

Commencing  with  January  i,  1887,  candidates  iox  graduation  from  the 
Conservatory  in  any  department  of  music,  if  not  graduates  of  a  High 
School  or  the  Literary  Department  of  some  other  Institution,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  covering  at  least  o?ie  half  the 
work  in  each  department  of  the  General  Literary  course  (see  p.  45)  (or 
its  equivalent),  or  to  present  4  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  same 
(/.  one  half  of  the  course)  from  the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Institution. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  as  soloists  are  required  to  give  a  recital, 
and  to  appear  in  two  other  public  recitals,  and  to  pass  a  final  theoretical 
and  practical  examination,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Director  and 
Board  of  Examiners  ;  and  the  signatures  of  the  same,  together  with  those 
of  the  Instructors  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  appear 
upon  the  Diploma. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the  courses  as  above  spec- 
ified, or  the  course  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Elocution,  or  General  Lit- 
erature, will  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  Conservatory;  but  they  must  have 
studied  in  the  Conservatory  at  least  four  terms.  Students  wishing  to  pur- 
sue one  or  more  courses  with  reference  to  becoming  thorough  teachers 
rather  than  solo  artists,  may  do  so,  and  having  passed  satisfactory  exam- 
inations, they  will  be  graduated  as  such,  and  receive  a  Diploma. 

CERTIFICATES. 

PARTIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  Harmony  and  Theory, 
General  Literature  and  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning,  Music  in 
Public  Schools,  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Embroidery,  or  Physical 
Culture,  may  receive  a  certificate ;  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the 
given  course  (Reading  excepted)  at  least  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory. 
One  exercise  from  the  Certificate  Set  of  each  student  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  will  be  retained,  and  will  become  the  property  of  the  School. 
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GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  courses  of  study  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  orchestral 
instruments  consist  of  six  grades  grouped  under  three  general  divisions  ; 
namely,  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced,  each  division  con- 
taining two  grades.  On  completion  of  the  Preparatory  Division,  a  "  pre- 
paratory certificate  "  will  be  issued  by  the  Director,  passing  the  student 
to  the  next  division.  On  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Division, 
together  with  two  terms  each  of  Harmony  and  Theory,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, a  certificate  will  be  granted. 

PRIZES. 

Graduates  in  the  Course  in  Composition  (see  p.  29)  may  compete  for 
four  annual  prizes,  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  the  best  Concert  Overture,  or  other  Orchestral  work,  the 
same  to  be  given  (if  approved  by  the  Director  and  Board  of  Examiners) 
at  Commencement  Quarterly, 

one  hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal. 

2.  For  the  best  piece  of  Chamber  Music  in  Sonata  Form,  the  same 
to  be  given  as  above,  or  at  the  composer's  recital  for  graduation, 

A  GOLD  medal. 

3.  For  the  best  Anthem,  with  or  without  accompaniment,  or  Sonata 
for  the  piano,  the  same  to  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 

4.  For  the  best  Song  or  Piano  Piece,  other  than  a  Sonata,  the  same 
(o  be  given  at  recital  for  graduation, 

A  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

All  works  accepted  for  Competition  must  be  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
excellence,  and  all  competitors  must  have  studied  at  least  one  year  in 
the  Institution. 

HONORS. 

The  Honors  of  the  Institution  are  open  for  competition  to  all  its  grad- 
uates, and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  may  be  won  are  embraced  in 
the  following  specifications  : — 
(a)    Their  General  Proficiency. 
(6)    The  character  of  their  Public  Recitals. 


*  The  above  Medal  was  awarded  to  John  Augustine  O'Shea. 
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(c)  The  presentation  of  Original  Compositions  in  the  lesser  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  writing,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient excellence  to  merit  public  performance. 

{d)  The  production  of  an  original  Thesis  upon  some  topic  connected 
with  their  course  of  study,  of  a  degree  of  excellence  which  shall  warrant 
its  public  presentation. 

Honors  will  be  duly  credited  on  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  and 
successful  competitors  will  receive  special  mention  in  the  Annual  Souve- 
nir  and  the  current  Calendar. 

READING  COURSE  HONORS  (OPTIONAL,  SEE  P.  43). 

[a)  The  completion  of  the  entire  course  of  selected  volumes  in  Gen- 
eral Literature,  with  that  of  either  of  the  other  departments  (/.  e.,  Music, 
Art,  etc.),  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Gold  Seal  upon  the  Diploma  of 
those  graduating  from  any  department. 

{b)  The  completion  of  one  half  {i.  e  ,  two  years)  of  the  course 
as  above,  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Silver  Seal  upon  the  Certificate  or 
Diploma  of  the  Institution. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  HOME. 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  Director,  Superintendent,  and  Preceptress  are  assisted  by  other 
officials  of  the  Institution  in  the  management  of  the  Home  and  by  the 
following  non-resident 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Jonas  Fitch.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Frost.  Mrs.  Frank  Wood. 

The  need  of  a  home  in  which  the  pupils  shall  enjoy  physical  over- 
sight and  regulation,  wholesome  mental  training,  and  the  best  society,  can 
be  most  fully  realized  by  parents  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters 
away  to  a  great  city  in  which  they  are  perfect  strangers,  and  by  the  Direc- 
tor, whose  best  energies  have  been  taxed  for  twenty  years  to  secure  good 
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and  safe  accommodations  for  his  pupils  at  moderate  cost.  Many  parents 
have  reluctantly  abandoned  plans  for  giving  their  daughters  the  best 
advantages  on  account  of  the  -dangers  alluded  to.  Further,  the  best 
results  in  education,  and  especially  in  musical  education,  cannot  be 
attained  with  poor  health.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  much  for 
the  physical  culture  of  pupils  scattered  over  a  city  of  400,000  people,  and 
living  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels.  Again,  under  such  circumstances 
many  important  helps  in  the  way  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  exer- 
cises must  be  given  up.  The  loss  of  time  in  coming  in  on  trains  and 
horse-cars,  the  exposure  and  danger  to  the  health,  and  the  expense 
attending  the  keeping  of  even  regular  class  appointments  by  students 
from  the  suburbs,  are  readily  perceived. 

To  overcome  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages,  the  Director 
has  opened  a  cultured  Home  for  five  hundred  lady  students,  in  the  quiet, 
healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The  great  building  occupied  is 
not  only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but,  as  modified  and 
improved,  has  all  the  modern  advantages  of  a  model  home.  Its  new  con- 
cert-hall, library,  reading-room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum 
and  parlors,  are  upon  one  floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors 
above,  all  under  the  same  roof.  Ladies  of  successful  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies' 
department.  The  Director  lives  in  the  Home,  and  is  glad  to  give  the 
students  all  necessary  attention.  While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or 
influence  is  tolerated,  the  Home  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  household,  with  daily  devotions,  as  in  literary  institutions. 
There  is  also  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  services  on  Sun- 
day evening  conducted  by  the  ablest  ministers  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 
Attendance  upon  all  these  services  is  voluntary.  The  management  of 
the  Home  distinctly  assumes  that  the  young  ladies  who  enter  its  halls  have 
passed  the  childhood  period,  and  it  strives  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  self- 
regulation  which  characterizes  every  wise  household  as  the  age  of  woman- 
hood arrives.  To  facilitate  this  self-guidance,  the  Director  and  Pre- 
ceptress are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in  regard  to  all  their 
studies  and  plans. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  those  needing  treatment, 
so  that  for  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  failing 
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health,  "the  ounce  of  prevention"  is  at  hand.  Gymnastic  drill  tempts 
rather  than  forces  students  to  proper  exercise,  while  diet,  dress,  hours, 
methods  of  study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  simply  impossible  out- 
side of  the  Home. 

That  just  such  a  Home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory  is  fully 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  five  years  of  its  establishment,  par- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our  care, 
and  the  accommodations  of  the  Home,  though  ample,  have  been 
exhausted.  The  Institution  has  had  a  most  liberal  patronage,  having 
enrolled  an  average  of  above  two  thousand  students  per  year  for  the  past  five 
years,  about  sixty  States,  Territories,  and  foreign  countries  being  represented. 
The  advantage  to  the  students  has  been  apparent  in  uniformly  better  work, 
better  spirit  in  their  work,  and  better  health.  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
matter  for  profound  thanksgiving  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  students  in  the  home  from  every  section  of  the  country,  not  a  death 
has  occurred  during  these  years,  and  very  little  sickness.  We  owe  this 
immunity  from  malarial  disturbances  largely  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewerage,  airy  location  and  archi- 
tectural adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome  oversight  of  the  res- 
ident physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is  received  through  a 
large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor.  There  is  also  on 
draught,  and  free  to  the  students,  the  water  of  an  artesian  mineral  well, 
which  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The  recent  extensive  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  the  building  secure  for  the  students 
the  utmost  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety,  and  make  the  Conserva- 
tory Home  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

REGULATIONS. 

Those  studying  in  the  Institution  are  expected  to  be,  in  a  very  liberal 
sense,  self-governed.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and 
protection,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  and  arrangements, 
as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  belonging 
to  a  well-ordered  household.  The  formal  restrictive  regulations  are  few, 
and  those  who  think  they  cannot  conform  thereto  are  advised  not  to  come. 
Information  as  to  the  conduit^  capabilities,  application,  and  progress  of  stu- 
dents will  always  be  promptly  furnished,  on  application  by  parents  or 
guardians. 
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SOCIETY,  ETC. 

It  is  expected  that  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  aspire  to  the  privi- 
lege of  instruction  and  association  at  the  Conservatory,  will  possess  the  purity 
of  character  and  grace  of  manners  necessary  to  make  its  large  family  essen- 
tially self-governing,  and  thus  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  officers  and 
faculty  from  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  moral  and  social  discipline.  We  must 
therefore  request  all  pupils  who  enter  the  Institution,  to  present  satisfactory 
letters  of  recommendation.  Young  women  who  co??ie  to  live  in  the  city  for 
instruction  in  the  Conservatory  are  required  to  reside  in  the  Home,  unless 
provision  is  made  for  them  by  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  family  of 
relatives  or  friends;  but  in  case  the  Home  be  full,  in  such  other  homes 
as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Director.  If  the  health  of  any  resident 
shall  become  impaired,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  physician  of  the  Home, 
demand  more  quiet  and  rest  than  can  be  secured  in  the  Home,  she  may 
be  placed  in  a  private  fafnily  with  the  approval  of  the  Director.  Parents 
sometimes  embarrass  wholesome  administration  by  granting,  through  cor- 
respondence, without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  indulgences  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  and  Faculty,  are  detrimental  to  the  stu- 
dent's progress.  Direct  correspondence  is  solicited  upon  all  matters 
which  relate  to  the  well-being  of  students  while  under  the  care  of  the 
Institution.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under  the  direct  personal  over- 
sight of  the  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  the  Director,  the  Pre- 
ceptress, the  Resident  Physician,  and  others.  The  highest  motives  are 
appealed  to  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for  emulation,  and  parents 
can  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  daughters  are  in  safe  hands. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department  (excepting  the 
parlors  and  reception-room)  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director, 
and  no  visitors  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  their  friends 
may  be  invited. 

SAFEGUARDS  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

The  introduction  of  the  most  complete  and  approved  systems  of 
steam-heat  and  electric-light  in  every  room,  removes  from  the  main 
building  all  fires  and  gas,  and  places  the  control  of  both  systems  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  in  a  separate  fire-proof  structure,  thus  preventing 
all  possibility  of  accident  from  these  sources. 

,  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  enim!  fapiHti#^c  fr^r 
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putting  out  a  fire,  or  for  escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control. 
Our  conviction  is  based  on  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  substantial  character  of  the  building,  with  every  part  accessi- 
ble. 2.  Its  location,  with  park  in  front,  an  open  space  in  rear,  and  com- 
plete isolation  from  all  other  buildings.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire-appara- 
tus—  fire-plugs,  steam-engines,  chemical-engines,  etc.  4.  Its  internal 
arrangements  —  three  stairways,  ample  fire-escapes,  hydrants,  hose,  hand- 
grenades  and  fire-extinguishers  on  every  floor,  alarm-bells  in  every  room 
and  hall,  and  district  alarm  telegraph  communicating  with  the  office.  5. 
Its  home  fire  department,  well  organized,  and  responding  to  test  alarm  in 
thirty-five  seconds,  full  force.  6.  Electric  connection  with  city  fire  de 
partment. 

With  all  these  safeguards  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire  could 
get  beyond  its  incipient  stage.  The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  Dis- 
trict in  which  the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these 
appliances,  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  fire  to  get  any  headway  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
were  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe 
management. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

ADMISSION,  CLASSIFICATION.  BILLS.  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  corner  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is 
open  daily  for  the  reception  of  pupils  ;  and  while  they  may  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment 
of  bills,  etc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  those  residing  in  or 
near  Boston,  on  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  term,  thus 
avoiding  the  rush  of  the  opening  week.  j 

Students  receive  a  card,  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them 
to  a  given  course  of  lessons  ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive^ 
instruction  until  he  has  procured  the  same.  | 

Beginners  are  received,  as  well  as  advanced  students. 

Accurate  classification  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  ;  anc 
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that  this  may  be  secured,  a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  all  pupils,  save  beginners,  on  entering.    Twice  each  term  a 
critical  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  students  being 
transferred  to  classes  of  higher  grade  as  their  advancement  warrants ;  and 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  our  students  are  largely  due  to  the  excel- 
lent system  of  classification  adopted.    Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Music  are  limited  to  four  in  each  grade  ;  in  harmony  and  theory  they  are 
limited  to  eight.    'Listruction  in  the  class  is  not  limited  to  fifteen  miftutes  to 
each  scholar^  as  some  affirm^  but  each  individual  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
hour.    Each  student  sings  or  plays  separately,  as  the  teacher  directs-;  but 
the  lesson  is  a  unit- 
Parties  desiring  private  lessons  or  instruction  in  classes  of  two  or 
three  from  any  teacher  employed  in  the  Conservatory,  may  be  accommo- 
dated at  his  regular  rates  upon  application  at  the  office,  and  such  persons 
will  be  admitted  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the  Institution  without 
charge.    In  the  event  of  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  in  any  department 
to  form  a  class,  instruction  can  only  be  given  at  private  rates.    No  reservation 
of  hours  under  given  teachers  can  be  considered  unless  a  deposit  of  $io  for 
each  teacher,  is  made  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  specified 
term. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  including  tuition, 
private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or  from  one  class  to 
another  (changes  cannot  be  made  from  one  study  to  another  or  from  one 
teacher  to  another  during  the  term,  nor  at  the  end  of  a  term,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Director),  must  be  attended  to  invariably  at  the  office  of  the 
Director,  and  not  with  teachers. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  office,  where  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

All  Term  Bills  are  Payable  Strictly  in  Advance  at  the  Beginning  of 
^ACH  Term  for  the  Whole  Term. 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring 
longer  time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the 
highest  and  most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will 
allow  a  discount  of  six  per  cent  on  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.  To 
those  residing  in  the  Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room 
rent,  and  tuition,  when  tivo  or  more  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents 
when  more  than  two  studies  are  take?t. 
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Bills  for  sheet  music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Book-keeper's  office  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check  or 
draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourj^e,  Dir. 

EXPENSE. 

TUITION. 

Per  Ter?n  of  ten  weeks  (2  kssofis  per  week) ,  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


Pianoforte  and  Violin,  first  grade,  each       ......  $10.00 

The  same,  one  lesson  per  week  ........  6.00 

Pianoforte  and  Violin,  second  grade  i5-00 

Pianoforte,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades   .....  20.00 

Pianoforte  (classes  of  three)       ........  30.00 

Violin,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades         .....  20.00 

Voice,  first  grade  i5-00 

Voice,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  20.00 
Voice  (classes  of  three)      .........  30.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades    ........  15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades         .....  20.00 

Flute  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  each  ......  20.00 

Harmony    ............  1500 

Theory       ............  1500 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting  20.00 

Orchestra  and  Ensemble  classes  ........  20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  pianos  for  practice        .  .         20  00 

Music  in  Public  Schools,  one  lesson  per  week  1000 

School  of  General  Literature,  each  study,  except  the  Languages         .  5.00 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  Lang's  (classes  of  five)        .       .  10.00 
Elocution    ...........    15.00  to  75.00 

Sight  Singing  (classes  of  six  and  four)        .       .       .       .        .  10.00  and  15.00 

Gymnastics  and  Phy.sical  Culture        .       .  *      .       .       .       .       3.00  to  5.00 

Fine  Arts  10.00  to  20.00 

Concert  Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression       .        .    15.00  to  5000 
Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma  .......  5.00 

Certificate   i  .00 


Tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  for  the  balance  of  the  term  {a7ul  the 
same  must  be  paid  in  advance)  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  JoiniJig  after 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  excepting  the  tuition  for  the  first  hvo  lessons 
of  the  term,  for  7vhich  no  abatement  or  deduction  ivill  be  made,  and  none  can 
be  admitted  to  classes  except  for  the  whole  or  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term.  Students  lenvini?  durinp:  the  term  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  any 
of  the  money  paid  in  advance,  refunded. 
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Graduates  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  recitals,  but  the  expense  for 
orchestra  attending  the  pubHc  performance  of  First  Prize  or  First  Honor 
works  at  the  Commencement  Quarterly  will  be  shared  by  the  Institution. 

H01\TF,  DEPARTMENT. 

^  Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms  (each  occupied  by  two),  $5.00, 
$5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50,  $7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to  choice  of 
room.  A  few  rooms,  extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  $8.00,  ^8.50,  and 
$9.00,  and  a  few  single  rooms  at  $5.50,  $6.00,  and  $6.50.  No  additional 
charge  for  light,  heat,  elevator,  etc.    Plain  washing,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Use  of  Piano,  $15  per  term ;  when  used  by  two  students,  I7.50  each. 

The  vacations  of  the  school  year  amount  to  about  ten  days,  during 
which  ladies  in  the  Home  will  be  charged  for  board,  room,  and  use  of 
piano  at  a  proportional  rate. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  parties  applying  will  confer  a  favor  if  they  will  name  the 
department  in  which  they  expect  to  study.  Two  persons  usually  occupy 
one  room. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair 
mattresses,  bedsprings,  bureau,  table,  wash-stand,  chairs,  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  and  blankets,  bed-spread,  table-cover,  towels,  napkins,  nap- 
kin-ring, all  to  be  marked  in  full,  and  toilet  soap. 

The  ladies  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  their  rooms,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  responsible  for  any  injury  of  the 
same. 

THE  CAFE. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  les- 
son-hours keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  mid-day,  a  cafe  has  been 
opened,  where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students 
may  have  rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  cafe,  if  they 
prefer  so  to  do  This  feature  has  been  heartily  appreciated  by  our 
patrons  and  friends. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  near 
'  vicinity.    If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense 
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will  be  about  $1.50  each  per  week.  Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in 
private  families  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  The  Director  has  always 
at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  service  of 
gentlemen  students. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,  ESTIMATES,  ETC. 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  mails,  What  is  the  total 
expense  of  a  student  at  your  Institution  for  one  year?" 

This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  general  way  only,  because, — ■ 

1.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open 
to  our  students,  each  of  which  has  its  fixed  rate  of  tuition  ;  one  student 
may  elect  piano,  voice,  and  harmony  ;  another,  voice  and  art  ;  another, 
elocution  and  English  branches  ;  another,  painting,  art  embroidery,  etc. 
Any  combination  of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged 
for,  and  only  what  is  wanted  paid  for.  In  this  respect  the  Conservatory 
differs  from  literary  institutions. 

2.  In  certain  branches,  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students, 
and  the  ''grade"  can  only  be  determined  after  an  examination  by  the 
Director  or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  Home  department  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of 
rooms,  which  differ  in  size  and  location,  the  building  having  been 
designed  for  a  family  hotel,  with  suites  and  large  and  small  apartments 
for  different  classes  of  guests. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  :  — 

For  a  beginner  who  takes  piano  and  voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of 
the  lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about 
as  follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board  are  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50, 
$7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week)  :  — 

Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00;  second,  $15.00; 

four  terms,  say         ........  $50.00  $50.00 

Tuition:  Voice,  per  term  (first  grade),  $15.00;    four  terms, 

say   60.00  60.00 

Rent  of  piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms    ....  30.00  30.00 

Board  and  Room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  S5.00  ox  ^7.50       .  210.00  315-00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  yearly  estimate       ....  20.00  20.00 

Sheet  Music,  yearly  estimate  .......  25.00  25.00 

$395.00  $500.00 
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Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  and 
are  advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year  ;  in 
which  case  add  $io  to  the  yearly  estimate  for  each  study,  as  the  charge 
for  tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection 
with  piano  and  voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the 
election  of  the  student  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add  to 
the  above  estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  student  (third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade),  who  takes 
piano,  voice,  and  harmony,  or  theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as 
above : — 

Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  .  •  $80.00  $80.00 
Tuition:  Voice,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms  .  .  80.00  80.00 
Tuition  :  Harmony,  per  term,  $15.00;  four  terms  .  .  60.00  60.00 
Rent  of  Piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms  .  .  .  30-00  30.00 
Board  and  Room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  $5.00  or  $7.50  .  210.00  315  00 
Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  yearly  estimate  .  .  .  2000  20.00 
Sheet  Music,  yearly  estimate  25.00  25.00 

^505.00  ;j56io.oo 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cost  of  organ  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made 
by  selecting  studies  desired,  and  including  rates  of  tuition  as  given  in  the 
general  list  (page  62). 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Courses  of  Study. —  Students  have  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  literature, 
science,  music,  and  the  arts,  and  can  pursue  such  optional  courses  as  may 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  ;  and  while  every  student  is  advised  to  enter  upon 
some  regular  course  of  study  in  addition  to  music,  this  is  not  required. 
Selections  may  be  made  from  different  courses  of  such  branches  as  are 
regularly  taught,  due  regard  being  paid  to  present  attainments,  and  to  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  study.  An  eclectic  course,  covering  a  broad 
field  of  study,  may  thus  be  pursued. 

Ti77ie  of  Course. —  No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  ac- 
complish in  three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  com- 
plete. 
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Begin  with  the  Term. —  Students  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  term ;  they  can,  however,  be  admitted 
until  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  firom  the  regular 
fee.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term, 
or  the  unexpired  portion  of  it. 

Number  of  Recitations. —  Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  voice,  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  and  in  harmony  and  musical 
theory  and  tuning,  receive  two  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each.  The 
free  classes  in  harmony,  general  musical  instruction,  notation,  sight-sing- 
ing, and  church  music  practice,  art  of  teaching  and  normal  instruction, 
etc.,  each  meet  once  a  week.  The  Conservatory  Chorus  meets  once  a 
week. 

During  each  term  two  Quarterly  Concerts  are  given  by  students  in 
Tremont  Temple  or  Music  Hall,  to  which  their  friends  may  be  invited. 

Only  students  who  have  reached  the  "  Advanced  Division  "  take  part 
in  the  Quarterly  Concerts,  and  in  no  case  can  any  appear  who  have 
studied  less  than  one  year  in  the  Conservatory,  unless  in  cases  of  rare 
talent. 

Students  cannot  be  allowed  to  arrange  for  public  concerts  or  connect  them- 
selves with  any  musical  club  or  society  outside  the  I?tstitution,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Director. 

Art  Exhibitions. —  Three  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Department 
are  given  during  the  year,  to  which  the  students  are  permitted  to  invite 
their  friends  ;  and  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  suitably  represented, 
the  work  done  by  students  will  remain  in  care  of  the  instructors  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  the  end  of  the  term  at  which  they  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  school. 

Evenitig  Classes. —  When  called  for,  evening  classes  are  held  in  piano, 
violin,  organ,  vocal  culture,  sight-singing,  orchestral  instruments,  draw- 
ing, etc. 

Orga?t  Practice. —  There  are  fourteen  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  stu- 
dents' use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  cents  per  hour. 

Pianos.  —  Gentlemen  can  rent  good  pianos  at  from  $15.00  to  $18.00 
per  quarter,  and  instruments  are  often  found  in  the  houses  where  they 
board,  the  use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
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Director  will  gladly  assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so 
desired.  The  pianos  of  B.  F.  Baker,  Briggs  &  Co.,  Chickering  &  Sons, 
Decker  &  Son,  Estey  &  Co.,  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co.,  Ivers  &  Pond 
Piano  Co.,  W.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Chas.  E.  Rogers,  and  Albert  Weber,  are 
used  in  the  Conservator}^ 

Register.  —  A  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
persons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time  can 
do  so  by  entering  their  names.  Please  notify  us  when  the  address  is 
changed. 

Consultation. —  The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected 
with  the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.  Consultation  free  in  all 
cases. 

Church  Privileges. —  Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory  can  be  admitted.  A  choir  of  twenty- 
four  students  (salaried)  has  been  provided  for  one  of  the  leading  churches. 

Letters. —  Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed,  care  of  the  New 
England  '  Conservatory,  and  receive  them  from  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Arrival  in  Boston. —  On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either 
a  hack  or  a  horse-car  for  the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies 
arriving  in  the  night  can  come  directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find 
accommodations.  Ring  the  bell,  and  the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all 
night,  will  respond. 

Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their  baggage  at  the 
depot  until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving  by  the  morn- 
ing or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in  the  depots,  and  need  not  go  to 
hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  ofiice,  which  is  within  ten  to  thirty 
minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all  stations  pass  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

Address.  —  Per  softs  ivriting  for  circulars  or  other  informatiofi  will  be 
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careful  to  address  their  letters  to  "jS".  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music y  Boston.''^  Our  letters  have  often  falleii  into  other  hands  when 
other^vise  directed. 

Students  and  others  can  receive  the  illustrated  Calendar  and  Annual 
Souvenir,  to  send  to  friends,  by  appl3'ing  at  the  office.  Names  and 
addresses  may  be  given  of  persons  interested  in  music,  and  calendars  will 
be  sent  to  them  postpaid. 

WHAT  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  SHALL  1  STUDY? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  study,  without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  other 
branches.  The  slightest  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  positions  filled 
by  the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  the  country,  will  show 
such  preparation  greatly  defective.  No  individual  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary  or  college  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  principal  branches  of  music,  and  no  bureau  or  professor 
can  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a  person.  Very  few 
schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having  special  teachers  for 
the  piano,  voice,  harmony,  and  organ,  and  it  is  manifestly  poor  economy 
to  employ  two  or  three  specialists  where  one  competent  teacher  could  do 
all  the  work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  average  community.  The 
teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  harmony,  etc.,  will  con- 
trol the  field  and  have  double  the  influence  in  securing  pupils  ;  and  if 
he  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ,  he  will  not  only  increase  his  use- 
fulness by  assisting  in  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

After  the  technical  difi^culties  of  music  have  been  overcome  and  the 
pupil  has  been  graduated,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  like  the  young  physi- 
cian or  lawyer  on  leaving  college,  competent,  it  maybe,  but  unrecognized, 
unknown,  and  without  a  "practice."  Under  these  circumstances  a  guid- 
ing hand  which  may  direct  him  to  some  needy  field  is  appreciated,  and 
this  we  have  sought  to  extend  by  instituting  a  bureau  of  employment,  and 
endeavoring  to  open  the  path  for  our  worthy  graduates.    The  diploma  of 
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the  Institution  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the  pupil's  thoroughness  ; 
but  letters  are  constantly  being  received-  from  many  sources  asking  the 
Director  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  college,  a  town,  or  a  family  ;  an 
organist  or  singer  for  a  church  ;  a  violinist  for  an  orchestra,  etc.  :  and  in 
responding  to  these  calls  he  is  glad  to  give  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the 
first  "  launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day 
filling  responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  in  this  way. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for 
strictly  first-class  teachers  :  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  energy, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  acquirements  in  music,  possess  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  school  and  college  posi- 
tions ;  teachers  of  moral  worth,  who  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community,  — such  are  con- 
stantly called  for.  The  churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  music  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  this  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  choristers  and  leaders  who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congrega- 
tions, and  drill  the  young  people  for  this  service.  Pastors  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  will  do  well  to  encourage  the  promising  talent  in 
their  respective  charges,  to  educate  themselves  for  this  work. 

CONSERVATORY  EXAMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become 
certificated  exa7ni?iers  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where 
they  teach  ;  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  and  who  pass  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  may  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Conservatory  without  further  examination,  and  to  that 
grade  designated  in  the  certificate.  Certificates  covering  the  first  four 
grades  will  be  issued.  The  other  grades  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conserv- 
atory ;  and  on  their  completion,  the  student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate 
with  the  diploma  of  the  Institution. 

The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who 
want  to  complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
who  have  not  the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could 
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spend  one  or  more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near 
home  to  pursue  preparatory  studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their 
Conservatory  course.  To  meet  this  demand  the  Director  has  arranged 
the  above  plan,  which  he  is  sure  will  meet  with  very  hearty  approval. 
Former  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Director  in  regard  to  becoming  examiners,  and  students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  informed  of  the  neare-^t  authorized 
examiners. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  among  the  students  of 
the  Conservatory  —  The  Duryea  and  The  Hyperion  Literary  Soci- 
ety. They  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  character,  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  and  general  topics,  the  cultivation  of  a  literary 
taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  helpful  social  relations  among  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Institution.  The  good  results  already  achieved  through 
these  means  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  future  of  both  organizations 
is  very  promising. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  also  been  organized  by  the  students.  Sec- 
retaries have  been  elected  from  their  number,  representing  each  of  the 
great  denominational  missionary  organizations.  Correspondence  is 
opened,  and  information  is  secured  concerning  the  workings  of  the  lead- 
ing organizations  and  the  fields  occupied.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused  ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  become  centers  of 
interest  and  influence  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 

THE  BENEFICENT  SOCIETY. 

In  former  editions  of  our  Calendar  appeals  have  been  made  for  a 
Loan  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  but  worthy  students  of  music  and 
art,  hundreds  of  whom  apply  every  year  for  a  little  supplementary  help  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  courses  of  study.  These  appeals  have  at 
last  been  answered  by  the  formation  of  the  Beneficent  Society  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  organization  is  composed  of 
many  of  Boston's  best  known  and  most  philanthropic  ladies,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore  being  President,  and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  membership  fee  is  $2,  with  annual  dues  thereafter  of  $2.  Life- 
membership  is  $30,  and  honorary  membership  $50.  The  privileges  of 
membership  are  open  alike  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  the  students 
aided  come  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  this  society  opens  its 
doors  for  memberships  and  donations  from  the  philanthropic  throughout 
the  whole  country.  The  legal  title  is  Beneficent  Society  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to  which  all  donations  and  bequests 
should  be  made. 

SOCIETIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

Two  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been  organized  among  the 
students  ;  one  for  young  ladies  only,  and  the  other  of  gentlemen.  To 
quote  from  their  constitution,  their  object  is  "to  promote  an  earnest 
Christian  life  among  their  members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  God."  Meetings  are 
held  every  week,  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  them. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Director  of  the  Institution  has,  for  several  years 
past,  organized  and  conducted  large  parties  of  educators  and  professional 
people  to  and  through  Europe.  Convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
travel  as  a  means  of  education,  especially  to  those  who  have  already 
completed  courses  of  training  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  who  have  accompanied  him  in 
the  past,  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued,  he  has  determined  to  continue 
these  Educational  Tours,  and  to  utilize  the  experience  gained  and  the 
privileges  secured  in  the  interests  of  his  patrons,  and  more  particularly  ot 
the  students  of  the  Conservatory,  for  whom  special  arrangements  are 
made.    Circular  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application. 

SHEET  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet-music,  books,  and  other  musical 
merchandise  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assort- 
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ment  of  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
and  supplied  to  pupils  at  teachers'  discount.  This  was  originally 
established  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  ;  but  its  scope  of  opera- 
tions has  since  been  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  past  teachers  and 
seminaries  have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The 
facilities  which  it  possesses  for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  superior. 
The  teachers  employed  in  the  Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  eminent 
ability  and  large  experience  in  their  profession ;  and  the  studies  and 
pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
technique,  and  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  a  true  musical  feel- 
ing in  the  pupils.  These  have  been  divided  into  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive series,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult;  and  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  most  approved  standard  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte, organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  send  their  orders  to  the  Director,  and  all  such  orders,  whether 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of  large  experience,  are  fur- 
nished to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 

NEW  CHAPEL  AND  LECTURE  HALL 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  life-long 
interest  in  Christian  learning  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  substantial 
ways,  the  Conservatory  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  Hall 
suitable  for  chapel  or  home  concert  purposes,  which  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  generous  thought  in  making  provision  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  students. 

The  Organ  has  also  been  re-built,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved, 
thus  fitting  it  for  efficient  service  in  its  new  quarters. 

THE  CABINET  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  develop- 
ment, and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  univer- 
sally recognized.    America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such  collection. 
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similar  to  those  of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centers, 
where  the  student  of  music  could  study,  rn  the  various  musical  instru- 
ments, books,  charts,  etc.,  of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  '.nven- 
tion  and  science  in  the  different  ages.  Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been 
started  in  the  Conservatory,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments 
and  models,  including  some  very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  repre- 
senting, to  some  extent,  the  music  of  almost  every  country.  These  spec- 
imens have  proven  invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  and 
College  of  Music,  especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music.  In  the 
interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds  and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  con- 
tributions shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  con- 
tributions will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  as  the  gift  of  such  a  donor. 
A  magnificent  cabinet  case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  was  constructed  at  his 
well-known  furniture  manufactory  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine. 
Several  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  cabinet  ; 
among  theiii  a  piano  of  the  year  ^782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano- 
making  in  this  country,  as  it  was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas 
Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was  the  key  to  his  career  in  piano-making. 
It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical  Herald  of  March,  1884.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Shuji  Izawa,  Director  of  the  Musical  Institute  of  Japan, 
a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  instruments  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
servatory by  the  Japanese  Government. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Musical  genius  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing 
I  forces  of  the  age,  enters  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful 
I  power.    There  is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the 
1  truth  home  to  the  heart.    In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds 
the  intellect  dull  to  receive  the  truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond 
to  the  same  truth  presented  in  song.    And  where  prejudice  would  stand 
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in  the  way  of  the  Christian  teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and 
prepare  the  way.  This  is  true  already  in  the  case  of  Japan,  whose  entire 
school  system  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of  our  system  of  music,  intro- 
duced by  government  order.  The  Conservatory  stands  behind  this  work, 
favors  /t,  desires  to  promote  it  by  qualifying  workers  for  foreign  fields, 
who  will  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  labor.  Numerous 
letters  from  missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these 
efforts  thus  far,  and  encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work 
as  far  as  possible.  Several  of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission- 
fields  report  wonderful  progress,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of 
music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the  grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

By  a  deed  of  trust  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been 
conveyed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
other  great  educational  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be 
devoted  to  a  worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  musical  education.  We 
appeal  to  people  of  benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident 
assurance  that  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  com- 
mend itself  to  their  judgment,  and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already 
done,  assist  in  making  it  a  permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Trustees, —  men  who  are  well  known  for  their 
interest  in,  and  liberality  toward,  educational  enterprises,  and  who  will  see 
that  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  In  former 
days,  great  fortunes  were  left  to  build  up  family  pride  ;  but  now,  even  the 
secular  press  asks.  What  public  bequests  did  this  rich  man  make  ?  If 
nothing  is  2:iven  for  educational  or  charitable  endowments,  the  surprise 
of  the  community  is  expressed,  while  narrow-mindedness  or  even  mean- 
ness is  attributed  to  the  modern  Croesus.  Thank  God  that  public  opin- 
ion is  now  the  ally  of  great  institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to  give 
their  money  for  the  public  good.  Costly  mausoleums  in  Mt.  Auburn  and 
Greenwood  are  out  of  date,  for  now  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  char- 
itable endowments,  thus  building  monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass, 
and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids." 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution,  and  is  to 
be  conducted  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  Institution  is  "  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music to  which  all  donations  or  bequests  should  be  made. 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  the  sum  of  dollars^  to  be  appropriated  by  them  and 

the  Executive  Committee^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory^  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum 
of  dollars^  to  be  safely  invested  by  the  Trustees.,  and  the 

income  to  be  paid  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institution  semi-annually^ 
to  be  applied  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  {Salaries  of  Teachers).  The  benefit 
of  either  of  the  thirteen  Schools  {see  Calendar),  may  be  inserted  in  the 
place  of  Scholarship  Fund  as  donors  may  elect. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Boston  University  College  of  Music,  was  founded  in  1878  for  the  purpose  of 
"  continuing  and  strengthening  the  love  for  our  Alma  Mater,  and  the  friendships 
formed  during  our  student  days  here,  that,  by  drawing  more  closely  the 
kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and  her,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
aid  in  the  progress  of  true  art,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those 
who  in  the  coming  years  may  enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  paths  she  opens, 
thus  spreading  before  us  a  work  of  great  and  ever  increasing  importance." 

The  Association  numbers  over  three  hundred  members,  and  is  governed 
by  the  following  officers :  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Financial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Twelve  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meet  quarterly,  an(ithe  whole  association  meets 
at  least  once  every  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Annual  Reunion, 
Reception,  and  Banquet  is  held  at  the  Conservatory,  which  is  attended  by 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  "Alumni  Annual"  is  pubhshed 
by  the  Association  every  year,  recording  the  progress  and  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  its  members,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  free  to  all  members 
who  pay  their  dues. 

All  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  are  welcomed  to  the  Association  by 
signing  the  Constitution  and  paying  the  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  the 
annual  dues  of  fifty  cents. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS  BY 
STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

For  Year  ending  June  23,  1888. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa 

Kansas  , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusclis 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York 

Nevada  . 

North  Carolina 


9 
3 

28 

5 
40 
2 

10 

9 
20 

3 
36 
1 1 

23 
22 

7 
4 
49 
5 

1 1 62 
21 
6 
6 
16 

4 
8 

37 

!0 
2 

123 

3 
8 


Ohio 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  Territory 


54 
1 1 

75 
15 
10 

9 

24 

39 
8 
2 

18 
2 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Argentine  Re{)ublic 
Central  America 
Cape  Breton  . 
Denmark 
England 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia  . 
Ontario  . 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec  . 
Sandwich  Islands 
Turkey  . 

United  States  of  Columbia 
West  Indies  . 


2 

I 
I 
I 

10 

12 
22 
2 

5 
2 
2 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•  WHlTEj^EXqUISlTELY  PERFUMED  •  PURE  • 

COLGATE  Sl  CO.'S  SPECIALTIES. 

TOILET  SOAPS.  Made  with  utmost  care  from  the  purest  ma- 

terials. 103  varieties  for  every  taste  and  use. 

PERFUMERY.  Handkerchief  Extracts  and  Toilet  Waters  of 

exceptional  delicacy  and  strength. 

TOILET  ARTICLES.     True  Tay  Kum,  Sachet  Powders,  and  Rince 
Bouche— an  agreeable  dentifrice. 

Tlie  name  of  Colgate  &  Co.  on  each  article  assures  the  purchaser  of 
high  and  uniform  quality. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVERS  &  POND 


Are  taking-  the  lead  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence, and  are  purchased  by  such  as  desire  a  Piano  made  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner. 

These  Pianos  have  no  superior  in  beauty  of  action,  tone,  elegance  of 
finish,  and  great  durability,  and  are  FULLY  WARltANTED  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  have  purchased  EIGHT  I 
IVERS  AND  POXI>  PIANOS  which  are  in  constant  use  at  this  institution, 
and  are  indorsed  by  Dr.  E.  Tourjee, 

Correspondence  invited  from  and  most  favorable  dealings  extended  to 
the  Musical  Profession. 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  toward  purchase, 
if  desired. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  payments.   Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchang-e. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  furnished  on  application. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

181  and  182  Tremont  Street, 


BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B0st0f|  UniversitY  Sch^Ql  0f  l^aw. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  President. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor. 

CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Professor. 
ELIAS  MERWIN,  LL.B.,  Professor. 

SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean. 

lectttrerfii  anH  t^cir  Copicg. 

BROOKS  ADAMS,  LL.B.,  Chartered  Rights. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Agency;  Contracts;  Criminal  Law;  Partnership;  Wills. 

iOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  Jun.,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Law  of  Railroads. 
lELVlLLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  Bills  and  Notes;  Insurance;  Torts. 
URIEL  H.  CROCKER,  LL.B.,  Massachusetts  Conveyancing. 
SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  LL.B  ,  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

WILLIAM  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.D.,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

JOHN  LATHROP,  LL.B.,  Corporations. 

JAMES  E.  MAYNADIER,  LL.B.,  Patent  Law. 

ELIAS  MERWIN,  LL.B.,  Equity  Jurisprudence  ;  Equity  Pleading. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  LL.D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Constitutional  Legislation. 

EDWARD  J.  PHELPS,  LL.D.,  Constitutional  Law. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Admiralty  and  Shipping;  Evidence;  Parliamentary  Law;  Pleading 
and  Practice. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  Jun.,  LL.B.,  Law  of  Elections. 
JAMES  SCHOULER,  LL.B.,  Bailments  and  Domestic  Relations. 
GEORGE  R.  SWASEY,  LL.B.,  Sales. 
FRANK  GOODWIN,  LL.B.,  Real  Property. 
FRANCIS  WHARTON,  LL.D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

3fngtructor6  anU  tjcir  Copies. 

HOMER  ALBERS,  LL.B.,  Bills  and  Notes. 

SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.B.,  Agency;  Contracts;  Criminal  Law;  Sales;  Torts. 

CHARLES  F.  JENNEY,  LL.B.,  Massachusetts  Practice. 

JOSEPH  R.  SMITH.  LL.B.,  Evidence. 

JOSEPH  G.  THORP,  LL.B.,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

ARTHUR  H.  WELLMAN,  LL.B.,  Equity;  Real  Property. 

EUGENE  L.  BUFFINTON,  LL.B.,  R^orter  of  Decisions  in  the  Court  of  the  University. 


This  school  was  established  in  1872.  The  full  course  of  study  covers  three  years.  In  some  exceptional 
cases,  students  are  able  to  obtain  their  degree  after  two  years  of  study.  Special  students  are  received  at  any 
time,  and  for  any  course  they  prefer. 

The  situation  of  the  school  — in  the  heart  of  Boston  —  is  a  peculiar  advantage  to  it.  The  Federal  and 
State  Courts  are  in  session  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Ashburton  Place  ;  while  the  Massachusetts  State 
Law  Library,  the  PubUc  Library  of  Boston,  and,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  Social  Law  Library  of  over 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  are  open  to  students.  There  is  also  the  Law  Library  of  the  University,  in  which 
are  several  thousand  volumes. 

Most  of  the  lecturers  and  instructors  are  engaged  in  active  practice,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine  a 
knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  and  doctrines  with  their  practical  application  to  actual  cases. 

The  tuition  fee  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $  100  per  year.  A  reduction  is  made  to  advanced  students  who 
take  the  three  years'  course  in  one. 

For  circular  giving  full  information,  address  the  Dean, 
1  10  A^slitmrton  I»lace,  Soston. 


Fall  River  Line 


NEW  YORK. 


soaTH — 

 AND  

 VEST. 


AND 


Oj^iy  running  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  included. 

0|^(y  IJI^E  having  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  Connection  by  "  Annex *' boat. 


SPECIAL  EXPRESS  leaves  Boston,  from  Old  Colony  Station,  week  days  at 
6  P.M.,  Sundays  at  7  P.M.,  connecting  at  Fall  River  in  80  minutes  with  one  of  the* 
above-named  steamers. 

Tickets,  Staterooms,  and  Berths  secured  at  office  of  the  Line, 

and  at  Old  Colony  Station, 

RETURNING,  Steamers  leave  New  York,  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  at  5  P.M.  i'  ! 
daily,  Sundays  included. 

Students  at  the  Conservatory  desiring  information  regarding  routes  and  rates  to  New| 
York,  and  the  South  and  West,  should  address  L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  as  below. 


J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Manager.  GEO.  L  CONNOR,  G.  P.  A'^  ^ 

3  OLD  STATE  HOUSE,  Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BALTIMORE:  204  and  206  W.  Baltimore  Street. 


NEW  YORK: 
1  1  2  Fifth  Avenue. 


WASHINGTON  : 
817  Market  Space,  Penn.  Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


It  iiRAND.  *  iPRIGHT.  •  AND  •  SQUARB 

PIANO-FORTES. 


For  nearly  Fifty  Years  before  the  puiDlic,  these  Instruments  have,  by  their  excel- 
lence, attainel  an  unp-archased  pre-eminence,  which 
establishes  them  the  -aneq-aalled.  in 

^  TOKE,  i  TOUCH,  t  WORKMANSHIP,  t  AND  ^  DURABILITY.  4- 


E.  W.  TYLER,  Agent,   178  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 
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Admission  and  Classification,  Bills,  cic,  53,69 
Advisory  Board  of  Manajjement     ....  49 
Alumni  Association  of  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  67 

Beneficent  Society,  The  62 

Board  of  Visitors  5 

Branches  of  Instruction   17 
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Bureau,  Tuners'  3^ 
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Composition,  Course  in  26 
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Evening  Classes  59 
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Honors  4^ 
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Home,  The  Conservatory  49 

Home  Regulations  5' 

Laundry  54 

Lectures,  etc  35 

Libraries,  Reading-rooms,  etc  36 

Literary  Course  38 

Location  ^4 

Best  Musical  Culture    .......  13 

Broadest  Literary  Culture  13 
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Location  (continued)  : 

Unrivaled  Advantages   

Management  6, 

Method  oflnstruction  

Miscellaneous  Items  5S, 

Officers  of  the  Corporation  .  .  . 
Opportunities  for  General  Culture  . 
Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  . 

Organ  Practice  ^ 

Prizes  18,22,2- 

Private  Lessons  

Power  of  Music  

Reading,  A  Course  of  

Regulations  

Safeguards  in  case  of  Fire  .  .  . 
School  for  the  Pianoforte  .... 

School  for  the  Organ   

School  for  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  Lyric  Art,  and  Opera      .    .  . 

School  for  the  Violin,  Orchestral  and  Band 
Instruments,  and  Conducting    .    .  . 

School  for  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory, 
and  Orchestration  

School  for  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music 
in  Public  Schools  

Schools  for  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs  .  . 

School  for  General   Literature  and  Lan- 
guages   

School  of  Elocution  and  College  of  Oratory 
and  Forensic  Art  

School  of  Fine  Arts  

School  of  Physical  Culture     .    .  . 

Sheet  Music  Department  .... 

Sleeper  Hall  

Societies  6 

Soiree  Musicale,  Weekly  .... 

Summary  of  Students  

Term  Bills,  Expenses,  etc.  ... 

Theory,  Course  of  Study  in     .    .  . 

Trustees  

Tuition   .  . 

Vacations  and  Holidays  (see  Calendar)  .  . 

What  Branches  of  Music  shall  I  Study?  .j 

Yearly  Expense  iR 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Conservatory  of  Music, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1889  CALENDAR  1890 


Copyright  by  Eben  Tourjee,  1889. 


Frank  ]VooJ,  Printer, 
Boston . 


i 


Rev.  a.  D.  Mayo,  D.D. 
Hon.  Alden  Speare. 
Hon.  Oliver  Ames. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Tourjee. 


'Mrs.  Ol 
W. 

IXER  DiTSON. 

L.  rEunr.'  \ 

Wliose  term  (if  office  expires  18*^ 


Hon.  RuFrs  S.  Frost 
Hon.  Frederick  Sjmytii 
Rev.  a.  J.  C}ORi)ON, 
Wm.  O.  Grover,  Esq 
Hon.  Luman  T.  J  efts. 
Joseph  Sawyer,  Esq. 
J.  Baxter  Upkam,  M.D. 
iM^Li.  LiJ  -I  iru  1'  ^Vnir>* 
Chas.  H.  Allex,  Esq.  V 

Who>e  term  of  office  expires  1890. 


/ 


Ezra  Farnsworth,  Esq. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Burr. 
J.  S.  Paine,  Esq. 
/D.  M.  Weston,  Esq. 
^  W.  H.  Learnard,  Esq 
/  Hon.  Livercs  Hull. 
r  Ep.en  D.  Jordan,  Esq. 


2  33  6 


Sir  oAxJyt^  cff^ 


X 


EES. 


V^AsiiiXTox       Benedict  Esq.  V 

Whose  term,  of  Office  expires  1891. 
[ON.  WM.rCLAFLIN,  LL.D. 

L.  CooLiDGE,  Esq. 
ICHARD  H.  Dana,  Esq. 
TLAs  PEWiCE,  Esq. 
H.  Stearns,  Esq. 

p^Oi  lV..PlEiioi2^  E^Q 


JCius  A.,  Chase,  Esq. 
EV.  EinvARD  Everett  Hale,  D.D^  J^il^^Zlz^^^J/T 
ON.  Wm.  a.  Tower.  iX    ./^  Zf  /  ^ 

WW  .ermoroffice  expire....  "^^^^ ^'^^  ^ 


\\'ILLIAM  AppletON 

Albert  ft 


I>I<S.  ('ARDNER 

*  -v.  Alvah  H( 


ARK,  D.D. 

Colby.  ^  - 

OVEY,  D.D. 
John  N.  Murdock,  D  D 
,     Key.  B.  H.  Paddock,  D  D 
^^VPLALN  C.  C.  McCabe. 
X  TouRjEE,  Mus.  Doc. 

•  Wm.  S.  Langford,  D.D. 

•  Wm.  F.  Warren,  D.D  LED 

•  W.  F.  Warren. 

•  C.  J.  Ryder.- 

•  Wm.  Irwln^  D.D 

Ex  Officio. 


7^  <^<.-«9u.^=L.^:?^^C^^ 


I 


BOARD  O 

Elected  I 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
Miss.  Frances  E.  Willard 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Thomas. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Wehster. 
Mrs.  Silas  Peirce. 
Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Frost. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Squire. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Burdett. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wood. 
Mrs.  Jonas  Fitch. 
Mrs.  OLE  Bull. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Haskell. 

MTWr-AAtA^O^A-BAL^,   * 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  LL.D. 
F.  B.  Knovvles. 
John  L.  Hunnewell,  Esq. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson. 
George  W.  Heard,  Esq. 
C.  C.  Walworth,  Esq. 
Larkin  Dunton,  fe^.  jf-Z.iJ» 
Hon.  Leopold  Morse. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Rogers. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding. 
Rev.  Henry  Hinc  kley,  of  Lynn 


Rev.  Dr^shmore. 
W.  H.  S.  Jordan,  Esq 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford. 


^^^^^  

^^^^ 


ft 


iVISITORS, 

27,  1888. 


AfRs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler. 
I^ANiEL  B.  Hagar,  Esq. 
l^R.  George  F.  Bigelow 

M.  Ballou,  Esq. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey. 
Frank  Wood,  Esq. 
Bishop  J.  h.  Vincent  D  D 
I'RED.  E.  Weber,  Esq 
'^Ev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D. 
|Jon.  Joseph  Story. 
jlORACE  Smith,  Esq. 

THARLES  CULLIS,  M  D 

Ev.  W.  R.  Clark,  D.D. 
OL.  Albert  A.  Pope. 
RS.  Charles  W.  Pierce 

OSES  B.  I.  GODDARD,  EsQ 
TESTER  W.  KiNGSLEY,  EsQ 

RS.  Henry  H.  Hyde 
wight  L 


l3  €^  Li^^  , 


MOODV  . 

HN  O.  Bishop,  Esq. 

Ks.  Helen  A.  Potter.  V     ^-Z^  ^^y^.-^/a>^^ 


pGH  Cochrane,  Esq. 
-  Dr.  J.  M.  PullmIn.^ 
B.  Hagar,  Esq. 
,J  i^.  Boyd,  of  Cambridge.  Y 
R.  Charlotte  Dana.) 


JiUi 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Hon.  RUFUS  S.  frost, 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  RICHARD  II.  DANA, 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc, 

DIRECTOR. 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq,. 

SECRETARY. 

WASHINGTON  G.     EN  EDICT,  Esq., 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

Hon.  LUMAN  T.  J  EFTS, 
TREASURER. 

SILAS  PEIRCE,  Es(^, 

AUDITOR. 


(3) 


RUSTEES. 


\  Rev.  a.  D.  MAYO,  D.D. 
^  Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 
\  Hon.  OLIVER  AMES. 
Rev.  W.  H.  WILCOX,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Mrs.  SARAH  L.  TOURJEE. 

Mrs.  OLIVER  DITSON. 
i/tfO  W'  rniTTTWN)  Fi  It- 
RiLU-OEO.  L.  rERIN"7~ 

Whose  term  of  oflicc  expires  iSSj. 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 
Hon.  FREDERICK  SMYTH. 
Rev.  a.  J.  GORDON,  D.D. 
WM.  O.  GROVER,  Est^ 
Hon.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS. 
JOSEPH  SAWYER,  Esq^ 
J.  BAXTER  UPHAM,  M.D. 
^CHAS.  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Whose  term  of  oHice  expires  1S90.J 

EZRA  EARNS  WORTH,  Esc^ 
Hon.  CHARLES  C.  BURR. 
J.  S.  PAINE,  Esc^ 
D.  M.  WESTON,  Es(^ 
W.  H.  LEARNARD,  Est^ 
Hon.  LIVERUS  HULL. 
EBEN  D.  JORDAN,  Esq^ 


^VASHINGTON  G.  BENEDICT,  Es(^ 

Whose  term  of  office  expires  iSyi. 

Hon.  WM.  CLAFLIN,  LL  D. 
A.  L.  COOLIDGE,  Esq^ 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Es(^.        -  , 
SILAS  PEIRCE,  Esq^ 
R.  H.  STEARNS,  Esq^ 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Es(^ 
Rev.  EDWARD  E.  HALE,  D.D/ 
Ion.  WM.  A.  TOWER.  / 

Whose  term  of  office  exjjires  1S92. 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 
Mrs.  ALBERT  BOWKER. 
Rev.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.D. 
Mrs.  GARDNER  COLBY. 
Rev.  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D. 
Rev.  JOHN  N.  MURDOCK,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  H.  PADDOCK,  D.D. 
Chaplain  C.  C.  McCABE. 
EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc. 
Rev.  WM.  S.  LANGFORD,  D.D. 
Rev.  WM.  F.  WARREN,  D.D. ,  LL.D. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  WARREN. 
Rev.  C.  J.  RYDER. 
Rev.  WM.  IRWIN,  D.D. 

Ex  Officio. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Mrs.  MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 
Miss  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  THOMAS. 
Mrs.  JOHN  G.  WEBSTER. 
Mrs.  SILAS  PEIRCE. 
Mrs.  RUFUS  S.  FROST. 
Mrs.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  SQUIRE. 
AlRS.  H.  S.  BURDETT. 
Mrs.  frank  W^OOD. 
Mrs.  JONAS  FITCH. 
Mrs.  OLE  BULL. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  HASKELL. 
Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  LL.D. 
F.  B.  KNOWLES,  Esc^^ 
JOHN  L.  HUNNEWELL,  Esq. 
Hon.  J.  W.  DICKINSON. 
GEORGE  W.  HEARD,  Esc^ 
C.  C.  WALWORTH,  Esq. 
LARKIN  DUNTON,  Esq, 
Hon.  LEOPOLD  MORSE. 
Mrs.  anna  B.  ROGERS. 
Rev.  H.  G.  SPAULDING. 
Rev.  henry  HINCKLEY. 
Rev.  Dr.  ASHMORE. 
W.  H.  S.  JORDAN,  Esq. 
Mrs.  L.  a.  W.  FOWLER. 


DANLEL  B.  HAGAR,  Esq. 

Dr./GEORGE  F.  BIGELOW. 
^  M.  /M.  BALLOU,  Esq, 
i  Uo^,  E.  S.  TOBEY. 

FRANK  WOOD,  Esq. 

Bishop  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D. 

FRED.  E.  WEBER,  Esc^. 

Rev.  E.  B.  WEBB,  D.D. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  STORY. 

HORACE  SxMITH,  Esq, 

CHARLES  CULLIS,  M.D. 

Rev.  W.  R.  CLARK,  D.D. 

Col.  albert  A.  POPE. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  W.  PIERCE. 
'MOSES  B.  I.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

CHESTER  W.  KINSLEY,  Est^ 

Mrs.  HENRY  H.  HVDE^ 
'  D WIGHT  L.  MOODY.  j 

JOHN  O.  BISHOP,  Esq, 

Mrs.  HELEN  A.  POTTER. 

Mrs.  MARY  B.  CLAFLIN. 

HUGH  COCHRANE,  Esq, 

Rev.  Dr.  J?  M.  PULLMAN. 

EUGENE  B.  HAGAR,  Esq, 

J.  E.  BOYD,  Esq. 

Miss  R.  CHARLOTTE  DANA 


(s) 


MANAGEMENT. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  RUFUS  S.  FROST,  President. 
RICHARD  H.  DANA,  Esq.,  Vice-Fresidenf. 
EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 
LUCIUS  A.  CHASE,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON  G.  BENEDICT,  Esc;^.  Assistant  Secreta} 
HoNT.  LUMAN  T.  JEFTS,  Treasurer. 
SILAS  PETRCE,  Esq.,  Auditor. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M.,  Office  Secretary. 
JAMES  E.  PHILLIPS,  Steward. 
OSSIAN  E.  MILLS,  Cashier  ajid  Accountant. 
Miss  SARAH  E.  THRESHER,  Registrar. 
WM.  F.  WELLMAN,  Sheet  Music  Department. 
Miss  ALICE  P.  FAY,  Central  Office. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director. 
Mus.  SARAH  L.  TOURJEE. 
Miss  SUSAN  CORLISS,  Preceptress. 
^Miss  ELIZABETH  I.  SAMUEL^^y^^.v•5/r^///'  PieccMress. 
ELIZA  B.  CAHILL,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Miss  CHARLOTTE  A.  WWYIY.,  Assistant  in  Home. 
Miss  JENNIE  M.  CONGDON,  Room  Registrar. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  GRANNIS,  Housekeeper. 
Mrs.  O.  C.  FAUST,  Dining- Room  Matron. 


/ 


FACULTY. 


EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.  Doc,  Director. 

EDWARD  D.  HALE,  A.M.,  Class  Inspecior  and  Stift  of  Exaviiuatioyis. 

JOHN  ALDEN,  Pianoforte. 

GEORGE  B.  BEMIS,  Gw/V^r. 

OTTO  BENDIX,  Piano. 

JOHN  D.  BUCKINGHAM,  Piano. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Harmony,  Composition,  and  Orchestration. 
JOSEPH  B.  CLAUS,  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 
W.  A.  J.  CLAUS,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

SAMUEL  W.  COLE,  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 
BENJA^^N  CUTTER,  Violin  and  Composition. 
EDWARD  W.  DAVIS,  Superintendent  of  Tuning  at  Factory. 
CHARLES  F.  DENNEE,  Piano. 

Rev.  CHARLES  A.  DICKINSON,  A.M.,  Menial  and  Moral  Science. 
HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Organ  and  Piano. 
WM.  H.  DUNHAM,  Voice. 

HARRIET  T.  DURGIN,   Water- Color  Painting. 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON,  Theory  and  Lectures  on  Musical  History,  etc. 

STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Hartnony,  Theory,  and  Lectures. 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Piano. 

WULF  FRIES,  Violoncello. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND,  American  Literature  and  Lectures. 
K.GOlAy^TYLV^,  Contra  Basso. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Tuning,  Harmony,  and  Acoustics. 
Mrs.  JAMES  HALL,  Harp.  . 
HERMAN  HARTMANN,  Violin. 
JAMES  W.  HILL,  Piano. 

ENRICO  IMO\'^ILLI,  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 
TOMMASO  JUGLARIS,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Fifie  Arts. 
^  SAMUEL  R.  KELLEY,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Oratory. 
ARDON  W.  KEENE,  Voice  a?td  Sight  Singing. 

Rkv.  C.  cotton  KIMBALL,  D.D.,  Prin'lof  the  School  of  Gen  I  Literature. 
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FREDERIC  H.  LEWIS,  Piano  and  Or^att. 
FREDERICK  F.  LINCOLN,  Pia?io. 
~  ANNIE  B.  LINCOLN,  Elocution. 

EMIL  MAHR,  Violin  and  Ensemifle  Piayin^. 

LOUIS  MAAS,  Mus.  Doc,  Piano,  Composition,  and  Orchestration. 

FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Voice. 

Mrs.  CLARA  T.  NELSON,  Voice. 
'     SARAH  ELIOT  NEWMAN,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

ANNIE  O'CONNOR,  Physical  Culture. 
t>\JOHN  O'NIELL,  English  and  Italian  Singing,  atid  Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  JOHN  O'NIELL,  English  and  Italian  Singing,  and  Voice  Culture, 
r  JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Piano  atid  Composition. 

—  JEAN  DE  PEIFFER,  Prin.  Dept.  of  Languages,  and  Teacher  of  French. 

^  CARLYLE  PETERSILEA,  Pianoforte,  Analysis,  Composition,  and  Conducting, 

EDITH  POPE,  China  Painting. 
■    FRANK  ADDISON  PORTER,  Piano. 

WM,  J.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Shakespeare. 
O  ALBERT  ROSENSTEIN,  German  Language  and  Literature. 

AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Voice  and  Italian  Singing. 

—  ELIZABETH  I.  SAMUEL,  Latin,  History,  and  Mathejnatics. 

—  Dr.  RICHARD  SHUBRUK,  Cornet. 

—  Madame  DIETRICH-STRONG,  P/a^/c?. 
WILLIAM  M.  SWALLOW,  Pentnanship. 

y  ALLEN  W.  SWAN,  Piano  and  Organ. 

CHARLES  E.  TINNEY,  Voice,  Oratorio,  and  Church  Music. 

GEORGE  A.  VEAZIE,  Jr.,  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

LYMAN  W.  WHEELER,  Voice. 

WILLIAM  L.  WHITNEY,  Voice. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Organ,  Church  Music,  and  Cofnposition. 
Mrs.  ALICE  GALE  WILLIS,  Piano. 
/  JOHN  B.  WILLIS,  A.M. ,  Associate  Principal  of  the  School  of  English  Literature. 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments  taught  bj  other  eminent  solo  artists. 


DIPLOMAS  AWARDED,  1889. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Albert  Butler  Allison,  Mass. 
Merritt  Au-gustus  Alfred,  Conn. 
Gertrude  Eliza  Cobb,  Mass. 
Una  Damon,  N.  Y. 
Oma  Frances  Fields,  Col. 
Frances  Sidney  Gibbs,  Ohio. 
Leslie  Howard  Goldthwait,  Mass. 
Cora  Nillson  Gooch,  Mass. 


WiLiiELMiNR  C.  IIregaard,  Dakota. 
John  Craig  Kkllev,  Mass. 
Kate  M.  Keitii,  Ohio. 
Moses  I.  Myers,  Mass. 
Bertha  Rose  M.  O'Reilly,  Can. 
Etta  Olive  Parr,  Mass. 
Ida  Mabel  Simmons,  Mo. 
Emily  Tubman  Standeford,  Mo. 


PIANO  (Teacher's  Course). 


Minnie  Catherine  Andrews,  Ohio. 
Helen  Eliza  Brown,  Vt. 
Minnie  Ward  Brett,  Mass. 
Charlotte  Emma  Bottume,  Vt. 
Cannie  Chasten,  N.  C. 
Annie  MacDonald,  N.  S. 
Annie  Wood  Finley.  Ohio. 
Georgiana  Martha  Frye,  Mass. 
Henry  Ubert  Goodwin,  Ky. 
Rosa  Miranda  Haas,  Penn. 
Richard  DeNegre  Holeman,  N.  J. 
Julia  Harvey  Johnson,  N.  B. 
Ella  Flora  Lloyd,  Neb. 

Emma  Hall 


Cora  Ella  Merriam,  Mass. 
Alice  Louise  Nash,  Mass. 
Edith  Josephine  Prichard,  Mass. 
Harriet  Robinson  Parsons,  Penn. 
Mary  Nields  Palmer,  Penn. 
M.  Luther  Peterson,  Ohio. 
Emma  Lucasta  Pearson,  Mass. 
Mabel  Emily  Piper,  Mass. 
Emmeline  Taylor  Rublee,  N.  H. 
Eva  May  Slat  on,  La. 
Inez  Shannon,  N.  Y. 
Julia  Florence  Smith,  N.  V. 
Beda  Simpson  Sperry,  Cal. 
Tarbet,  111. 


VOICE  (Teacher's  Course). 

Edward  Franklin  Brigham,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Laura  W.  Kincaid,  Ore. 
Alice  Maud  Gray,  Mass.  M.  Luther  Peterson,  Ohio. 

Rosa  Miranda  Haas,  Penn.  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Potter,  N.  Y. 

Richard  DeNegre  Holeman,  N.  J.     George  R.  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Theodore  Parker  Willey,  Mass. 


ORGAN. 

Francis  James  Carr,  X.  Y.  |  Henry  Ubert  Goodwin,  Ky. 

Julia  Florence  Smith,  N.  Y. 
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ORGAN  (Teacher's  Course). 

Rati:  M.  Kkitii,  Ohio. 

VIOLIN. 

John  Crah;  Kki.i,ky,  Mass. 

FORENSIC  ORATORY. 
Vernon  Wkslp:y  Ramsdkll,  B.  O.,  N.  V>. 


Emma  Amelia  Berry,  Mass. 
Anna  Ward  Cmappell,  111. 
Ethel  Waif  Gri  bbs,  \V.  T. 
Annie  Rebecca  Hayford,  Mass. 
Stella  Maria  Haynes,  Mass. 
Florence  Vaughan  Hopkins,  Mass 
Helen  Louise  Howe  Hill,  Cal. 


ELOCUTION. 

Miriam  Cecilia  Jehu,  Cal. 


Ellen  Eliza  Kinc;sbury,  Mass. 
Jennie  Lynd,  Iowa. 
Minnie  Augusta  Miller,  W.  'J 
Ella  Elizabeth  O'Brien,  Mass 
Minnie  Rayford  Williams,  T 
Kate  Julia  Whiting,  Kan. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TUNING. 


Paul  E.  Burkert,  Ga. 
Robert  Patterson,  Mass. 
Annie  Daniels,  Mass. 


Joseph  W.  Simmons,  Mich. 
James  Lemont,  N.  B. 
Oliver  P.  Smith.  Mass. 


Certificated  Pupils 
Samuel  E.  Bassett,  N.  Y. 
Dermot  S.  Butner,  N.  C. 
Mattie  R.  Farnham,  Me. 
Isaac  H.  Greenwald,  N.  C. 
Margaret  L.  Hamblkton,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Jeannotte,  Mass. 
Eugene  Kelton,  N.  H. 
Ernest  Hamilton  Kittredcje,  Vt. 
Otto  Ikeler.  Penn. 


in  Piano  Tuning. 
Robert  Loiimeyer,  Ind. 
Hannah  Locke,  Cal. 
Harriette  W.  Mills,  Conn. 
Jerry  Maher,  Mass. 
Albert  R.  Norton,  Penn. 
Burton  II   Noble,  Mass. 
Elbridge  Pitcher,  Me. 
Adda  Russf.ll,  Kan. 
Bernard  Chaloff,  Mass. 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Organ. — Messrs.  Dunham  and  Whitinx;. 

Piano. — Messrs.  Bendix,  Faelten  and  Petersilea. 

I 'b/c^.— Messrs.  Rotoli,  Tinney,  Whitney  and  O'Xeill. 

Violin. — Messrs.  I^eSeve  and  Mahr. 

I/arniony  and  T/icory. — Mf.ssrs.  Elson,  Emery  and  Parker. 
Siir/fi  Singino. — Mr.  Cole. 


I^ew  England  Conservatory  Caleijdar,  1889-90. 


1889. 


SEPT. 


OCT.  .  . 


NOV 


DEC. 


1890. 
JAN.  . 


FEB. 


MARCH 


APRIL.  . 


MAY 


TUNE 


JULY. . . 


i  AUGUST. 


SEPT. 


2S 


Annolnckments. 


1889. 

Thursday,  Sept.  12 
Monday,  Nov.  11 
Tuesday,  "  12 
Wednesday,  "  a<> 


Fall  Term  begiiiR. 

Term  Exiiinination. 

Fall  Term  ends. 


Thursday,  Nov.  21  Winter  Term  be|i;in8. 

Afonday,      Dec.  2it  Christmas  \'acatioii. 
Tuesday,        "    24  "  " 

Wednesday,    "    25  " 


1890. 
Wednesday ,  Jan .  22 

"  :io 
"  ,\\ 

Feb.  1 

:i 
4 

5 


Thursday, 
Friday, ' 
Saturday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 


Thursday,  Feb.  ft 
Tuesday,  March  25 
Monday,    April  7 

» 
lO 
11 
lO 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Wednesday, 


4i' 
29  J 


Thursday,  April  17 
Friday  '       "  25 

Thursday,    Alay  1 

Thursday ,  June  12 
Friday,  "  l:J 

Sunday,  "  22 
Wednesday,   "  25 

"  25 


Wednesday, 


Public  Concert. 
Term  Examination. 


Winter  Term  ends. 
Vacation. 


Spring  Term  beg^lnft. 

Orchestral  Concert. 
Term  Examination. 

Annual  Art  Exhibition. 


Spring  Term  ends. 

Summer  Term  begins. 

General    Examination  of 
Candidates  for  Graduat'n. 
Graduates'  P'inal  Examina- 
tions bcffin. 
Term  Examination. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Commencement  Exercises 
at  2  p.  M. 

Alumni  Reunion  and  Ban- 
quet, and  Trustees'  Re- 
ception to  Graduates  of 
'90,  at  7.30  p.  M. 
End  of  Term. 


June  2ft  to  September  11,  Summer  Vacation. 


The  business  of  the  Conservatory  will  be  sus- 
pended on  Thankscriving,  Fas't  Day,  and 
Good  l">iday. 


Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  II. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

HE  Conservatory  System  of  musical  instrtiction  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Director  in  1853.  The  Musical  Institute, 
which  was  the  earhest  embodiment  of  the  idea,  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1859,  and  soon  developed  into  the  Provi- 
dence Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  To  secure  advantages 
nowhere  to  be  found  outside  of  the  largest  cities,  the  institution  was,  in 
February,  1867,  removed  to  Boston,  where  commodious  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  famous  Music  Hall  building.  In  1870,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  its  growth  was  such  that  it  soon 
became  the  largest  music  school  in  the  world.  This  remarkable  expansion, 
together  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  that  broader  development  of 
the  Conservatory' idea  which  would  combine  opportunities  for  general  cul- 
ture with  the  best  facilities  for  the  study  of  music,  led  to  the  purchase  of  its 
new  and  splendid  estate  on  Franklin  Square,  giving  the  Institution  what  is 
universally  conceded  to  be 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  BUILDING 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

This  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Newton  and  James  Streets,  fronting  on 
Franklin  Square, — a  beautiful  park,  one  of  the  city's  most  charming  breath- 
ing spaces.    The  Newton  Street  frontage  extends  230  feet,  that  on  James, 
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2IO  feet;  the  elevation  presents  seven  stories  and  a  dome.  In  this  great 
building  are  gathered  together  all  the  apparatus  of  the  Conservatory  home, 
embracing  a  music  hall,  gymnasium,  library  and  reading-rooms,  museum, 
parlors,  class  and  lecture-rooms,  art  studios,  offices,  and  accommodations 
for  about  five  hundred  young  women.  To  these  are  added  all  the  equip- 
ment of  a  hotel,  including,  especially,  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  electric- 
bell  communication  throughout,  elevators,  baths,  a  telephone  office,  etc. ; 
also  a  printing  establishment. 

The  situation  of  the  Institution  is  in  all  particulars  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous. It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city's  population,  and  within  a  minute's 
walk  of  Washington  Street.  Few  other  points  afford  a  more  complete  com- 
mand of  street-railway  conveniences.  What  might  prove  the  less  desirable 
features  of  a  metropolitan  location,  are  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful 
square — full  of  trees,  and  the  quiet  charm  of  lawn  and  fountain — which  lies 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Conservatory.  A  wide,  open  space  in  the  rear, 
also  abounding  in  trees,  supplements  the  freshness  and  quiet  of  the  square. 

These  things  are  appreciated  by  our  students  and  patrons,  but  they  are 
insignificant  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  supreme  advantage  attaching 
to  a  location  in  that  renowned  city  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  Athens  of 
America.  The  Conservatory  student  commands  the  incomparable  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  numerous  flourishing  societies  devoted  to  art  and  letters. 
At  the  service  of  his  study  are  the  great  libraries,  organs,  choruses  and 
orchestras,  including  the  unsurpassed  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  These, 
with  famous  soloists,  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  attention 
and  study  of  the  receptive  and  ambitious  student.  They  alone,  afford  a 
liberal  education. 

The  Institution  has,  therefore,  the  largest  and  most  complete  equipment 
extant,  and,  withal,  an  incomparable  location.    It  offers  to  its  pupils 

/.  Facilities  for  the  amplest  and  best  Musical  Instruction  to  be  obtained 
anywhere. 

II.  Opportunities  for  the  broadest  and  most  generous  Literary  Culture 
in  connection  with  Art,  Elocution,  etc. 

III,  The  unrivaled  advantages  of  a  Cultured  Home. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSn 


THE  END  IN  VIEW. 

The  enthronement  of  music  as  a  central  and  mighty  factor  in  the 
making  of  men,  has  never  been  absent  from  the  thought  that  has  been 
moulding  the  Conservatory.  It  has  never  been  forgotten  that  the  Christ  is 
the  ideal  of  the  artist  as  of  the  man,  and  that  art  itself  never  reaches  its 
climax  except  as  He  isjts  ideal.  Then  art  becomes  His  servant,  and 
minister,  and  portrayal,  and  carries  Him  to  visit  the  hearts  of  men.  It  has 
never  been  forgotten  that,  whatever  else  of  })leasure  or  profit  it  may  yield, 
this  is  the  highest  mission  of  music, — to  speak  in  its  own  great  and  touching 
way  to  men,  for  Him. 

The  Conser\atory  seeks  thus  to  make  its  work  and  influence  tell  for 
truth,  for  righteousness,  and  for  beauty.  Nearly  40,000  have  gone  out  from 
it  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  life,  and  to  bear  this  influence  into  all  the 
world ;  and  they,  so  far  as  they  have  caught  the  real  spirit  which  is  ever 
seeking  to  impress  itself  upon  the  Institution  and  upon  all  connected  with 
it,  are  wielding  a  force  not  to  be  estimated,  in  refining  and  raising  the  ideals 
of  society  ;  and  so,  the  purpose  and  effort  of  the  Director  and  Management 
will  ever  look  to  the  strengthening  and  increase  of  all  those  influences  which 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  realization  of  that  broad,  true,  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood  which  is  the  world's  best  possession,  and  which' 
alone  is  fitted  to  be  a  companion  and  co-worker  with  high  art. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  should  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  private  instruction  ivill 
he  fitrnisiied  to  students  who  choose  that  method  of  study,  nevertheless, 
our  name  itself  shows  that  the  managers  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  both  Europe  and  America  the  Conservatory,  or 
Class  system,  has  deen  demonstrated  to  he  not  only  the  cheapest, 

UUT  THE  best  POSSHJLi:  ^HLTHOD  OF   MUSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  so  well  known  in  France,  Ciermany, 
Belgium,  England,  and  America,  that  scarcely  any  definition  of  its  scope  is 
requisite.  It  is  to  music  what  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or  the  university  is  to 
education  in  general,  and  among  certain  European  nations  it  is  formally 
recognized  by  the  government  with  the  same  liberality  that  is  accorded  to 
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other  institutions  of  learning.  The  great  tone-nKisteis.  Torpora,  Spontini, 
Cherubini,  Raimondi,  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  IJasili,  Caldara,  Durante, 
David,  Scarlatti,  Piccini,  Leo,  vSpohr,  Raff,  Auber,  (lade,  Hiller,  Rheinberger, 
\'on  Billow,  Haupt,  Kullak,  Plaidy,  Hauptman,  Reinecke,  Ricliter,  Stern, 
and  many  others  have  all  earnesdy  labored  to  give  to  musical  education  the 
advantages  of  a  class  system  of  instruction  ;  while  Diszt,  who  was  the  greatest 
among  modern  artists  and  teachers,  always  used  this  system.  }]y  this  plan 
the  student  of  average  means  secures  the  services  of  better  teachers  and 
more  thorougli  training  than  he  could  otherwise  afford  ;  and  instead  of  pur- 
suing his  study  in  the  tlisheartening  atmosphere  of  isolation,  he  finds  himself 
brought  in  contact  with  congenial  minds,  and  kept  abreast  with  all  the 
musical  influences,  literature,  and  progress  of  the  day.  -  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd  of  students  bent  on 
one  pursuit;  the  large  corps  of  teachers  ;  the  class  associations  ;  the  museum  ; 
the  library  and  the  public  exercises, — all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting. 
The  Conservatory  groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical  instruction. 
The  system  that  is  so  beneficial  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  mathe- 
matics, has  been  found  equally  serviceable  in  attaining  a  high  musical 
education.  • 

Again,  thousands  who  are  passing  through  colleges  and  professional 
schools  would  never  have  been  educated  if  obliged  to  secure  a  first-class 
private  tutor.  The  same  is  true  of  musical  instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay 
^15  or  $20  a  (quarter  where  fifteen  can  pay  $[oo.  The  economy  of  the 
class  system,  as  employed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  is 
l)laced  by  the  Conservatory  at  the  service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recom- 
mends it  in  other  schools  of  learning  recommends  it  in  schools  of  music.  It 
is  adopted  not  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each 
pupil  has  the  bene^t  of  tJie  entire  hour.  Instruction  to  one  is  instruction  to  , 
all ;  the  benefit  of  tlie  perforniance  and  the  correction  or  explanation,  is 
enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration,  the  criticism,  the  approval,  all  can  see  and 
hear.  Shyness,  that  bane  of  young  peiforniers,  is  cured  or  abated,  while 
freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and  domestic  life,  are  cultivated; 
nei'vousness  is  replaced  by  self-command  and  the  ability  to  gain  a  grip  upon 
the  attention  of  an  audience.  The  poiver  of  emulation  is  also  fully  realized 
as  ability  is  matched  with  ability,  mind  comes  in  contact  ivith  mind  and 
intellect  is  sharpened  by  intellect.    The  opportunity  afforded  for  becoming 
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familiar  with  other-  difficulties  than  theirs,  and  for  learning  how  to  handle 
these  difficulties,  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach. 

While,  therefore,  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means  ignored, 
and  private  lessons  may  he  pursued  in  the  Consen^atory,  arid  the  student 
attend  all  the  general  exercises  without  cost,  it  is  still  claimed  by  the  most 
eminent  instructors  that  the  class  system  possesses  certain  very  important 
advantages  of  its  own,  in  evidence  of  which  may  be  cited  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  :  "  An  institution  such  as  the  Conservatory, 
whose  object  it  is  to  give  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  branches  of  study,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  educated  musician,  and  to 
educate  them  theoretically  and  practically  in  the  same,  has  this  advantage 
over  the  private  instruction  of  the  individual :  that  by  the  participation  of 
several  in  the  same  lesson  and  in  the  same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is 
awakened  and  kept  fresh  among  the  pupils  ;  that  it  promotes  industry,  and 
spurs  on  to  emulation ;  and  that  it  is  a  preservative  from  one-sidedness  of 
education  and  taste, — a  tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the 
student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard." 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Sarette,  the  Director,  before  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Paris,  in  1802,  the  following  passage,  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
is  taken  :  But,  however  skillful  a  single  teacher  may  be,  there  are  two  points 
wherein  he  can  never  compete  with  the  Conservatory.  First,  in  the  matter 
of  lectures  upon  indispensable  topics  of  general  usefulness,  such  as  musical 
history,  taste,  expression,  instruction,  and  the  analysis  of  classical  works ; 
and  second,  in  its  power  to  awaken  in  the  mind  a  true  and  noble  emulation ; 
a  desire  to  improve,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  personal  display  or  the  grati- 
fication of  petty  vanity,  as  for  the  possession  of  calm  happiness  arising  from 
the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  the  consciousness  of  real 
excellence.  The  innately  shallow  and  superficial  either  become  quickly 
aroused  and  raise  themselves  to  the  standard  of  tlie  institution,  or  are  an- 
noyed and  disgusted  by  a  thoroughness  and  perfection  which  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating." 


I 
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BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Conservatory  embraces  eleven  individual  schools,  not  including  the 
post-graduate  course  in  Music,  etc.,  included  in  the  College  of  Music. 

A  School  for  the  Piano. 
P'or  the  Organ. 

For  the  Formation  and  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice,  Lyric  Art,  and  Opera. 
For  the  Violin,  Orchestra,  Quartette,  and  Kusemble  Playing.  Orchestral 
and  Band  Instruments  and  Art  of  Conducting. 

For  Harmony,  Composition,  Theory,  and  Orchestration. 

For  Sight  Singing  and  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

For  Tuning  Pianos  and  Organs. 

A  School  of  General  Literature  and  Languages. 

A  College  of  Oratory  and  Forensic  Art. 

A  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A  School  of  Physical  Culture. 

The  College  of  Music. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


^  Otto  Bendix. 

John  D.  Buckingham. 

Charles  F.  Dennee. 
^   Carl  Faelten. 

James  W.  Hill. 

Frederic  II.  Lewis. 

Frederick  F.  Lincoln. 


BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

-tretJTs  Maas. 
Sarah  Eliot  Newman. 
^  James  C.  D.  Parker. 
y  Carlyle  Petersilea. 
Frank  Addison  Porter. 
Madame  Dietrich-Strong. 
Allen  W.  Swan. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Willis. 


PIANO    COURSE.  )^ 

First  Grade. — Elements  of  Notation  and  Technique  :  First  part  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Course. 

Second  Grade  :  Balance  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Course  ; 
additional  studies  substantially  as  given  in  the  manuals  of  Faelten  and 
Turner.* 


*Published  by  the  New  Eiig^laiul  Conservatory. 
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Kxaminatioii  for  admission  to 

Third  Gradk  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course.  Op- 
tional studies —  Harmony,  Theory. 

Examinations  uj)on  Notation  and  Musical  Nomenclature,  Embellish- 
ments, Phrasing,  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  Playing  at  Sight ;  Life  and 
Works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Clementi. 

FouRi  H  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course ; 
Harmony,  two  terms  ;  Theory,  two  terms.  Optional  studies — Harmony  and 
Theory  (third  and  fourth  terms). 

Examinations  upon  Scales,  Arpeggios,  Double  thirds.  Embellishments, 
Musical  Nomenclature,  Phrasing,  Playing  at  Sight,  Methods  in  Teaching; 
Harmony  and  Theory  (two  terms  each  in  limited  classes)  ;  Life  and  Works 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Schubert. 

Fifth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  Har- 
mony and  Theory,  third  and  fourth  terms.  Optional  studies — Advanced 
Harmony  and  Theory,  and  Counterpoint. 

Examinations  upon  Technics  as  in  the  preceding  grade  ;  Form,  Structure 
and  Content  of  works  studied  ;  Harmony  and  Theory  (four  terms)  ;  Life  and 
Works  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schumann. 

Sixth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  Gen- 
eral Musical  History  ;  Recital  for  Graduation.  Optional  studies — Advanced 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Composition. 

General  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation.  Final  examination 
before  Committee  on  Graduation. 

TUITION    (per    term   OI"  TEX  WEEKs). 

First  grade.  Saturday  lessons      ......  $6.00 

First  grade,  two  lessons  per  week       .....  10.00 

Second  grade,  Saturday  lessons  ......  7-5o 

Second  grade,  two  lessons  per  week    .....  i5-oo 

The  other  grades,  two  lessons  per  week      ....  20.00 

Classes  of  three,  two  lessons  per  week       .       .       .       .  30.00 

THE  TURNER  PRIZE  MEDAL  * 

A  beautiful  Gold  Medal,  to  be  known  as  the  Turner  Prize  Medal,  has 
been  founded  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Denned  and  F.  A.  Porter,  in  memory  of  their 
late  teacher,  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  A.  D.  Turner.    The  medal  will  be 

*  Awurded  Miss  Minnie  Ileeg^aartl,  of  Dakota,  Class  of  '89. 
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awarded  each  year  for  die  best  performance  of  given  piano  solos,  to  be 
named  by  the  founders,  the  Awarding  Committee  to  be  selected  by  the  Di- 
rector, annually,  and  to  consist  of  three  musicians  not  connected  with  the 
Institution.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  piano  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory, who  are  recommended  by  their  teachers  for  graduation,  and  will  be 
held  near  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Note. — At  the  competition  for  the  above  medal  the  judges  were  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Capen.  One  of  them  reports  in  the 
Boston  Home  yournal:  "Two  of  the  competitors  rendered  the  E-flat  Concerto  of 
Beethoven  (complete)  ;  the  other,  the  Concerto  in  C  minor  of  Chopin  (complete). 
The  entire  concert  was  of  exciting  and  impressive  interest.  .  .  .  Either  perform- 
ance was  superior  to  considerable  of  the  pianoforte  playing  that  one  hears  at  our 
best  symphony  concerts.  .  .  .  One  of  the  candidates  was  only  eighteen  years,  .  .  . 
in  whose  future  career  none  will  take  a  deeper  interest  than  the  judges." 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Henr.y  M.  Dunham.  j  George  E.  Whiting. 

Allen  \V.  Swan, 

ORGAN  COURSE. 

First  Grade  :  Elements  of  Notation  and  of  Technique  ;  First  part  of 
New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Course. 

Second  Gr.\de  :  Balance  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Course  ; 
Additional  studies  substantially  as  given  in  the  manuals  of  Turner  or  Faelten. 

Examination  for  admission  to  the 

Third  Grade  :  First  studies  in  Pedal  Obligato.  Studies  as  prescribed 
in  the  Conservatory  Course ;  Harmony,  two  terms ;  Theory,  two  terms. 
Optional  studies — Harmony  and  Theory  (third  and  fourth  terms). 

Examinations  upon  Notation  and  Musical  Nomenclature ;  Embellish- 
ments, Phrasing,  ^lajor  and  Minor  Scales,  Playing  at  Sight ;  Harmony  and 
Theory  (two  terms)  ;  Life  and  Works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart. 

Fourth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course ; 
Course  in  Harmony  and  Tiieory  finished.  Optional — Advanced  Harmony 
and  Theory,  Counterpoint,  and  Composition,  Organ  Construction  and 
Tuning. 
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Examinations  upon  Technics,  etc.,  as  in  the  preceding  grade  ;  Harmony 
and  Theory  ;  Playing  at  Sight ;  Life  and  Works  of  Schubert  and  Schumann  ; 
Outhnes  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  chief  Organ  Virtuosi. 

Fin  n  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  Theory 
of  Organ  Construction  and  Tuning.  Optional  studies — Voice,  Counter- 
point, Composition,  and  Orchestration. 

Examinations  upon  Technics,  etc. ;  Harmony  and  Theory  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding grade  ;  Vocal  Accompaniments  ;  Improvisation  ;  Organ  Construction 
and  Tuning ;  Life  and  Works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn. 

Sixth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  Gen- 
eral History  of  Music  ;  Recital  for  Graduation.  Optional  studies — Voice, 
Composition,  Orchestration,  and  Conducting. 

General  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation.  Final  examinations 
before  Committee  on  Graduation. 

ORGAN  PRACTICE. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  organ 
music,  a  large,  three-manual  pipe-organ,  with  two  and  a  half  octaves  of 
pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual,  is  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  Conservatory  for  the  use  of  its  classes.  .  Three  additional — one 
three-manual  and  two  two- manual  pipe-organs  have  been  set  up  in  the  Con- 
servatory, making  fourteen  in  all  in  constant  use  in  the  Institution ;  while 
the  great  organ  formerly  in  Music  Hall,  has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  future  use  of  the  Institution. 

The  London  Choir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  organ  department  of  the 
Institution  :  "  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  recitals  are  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music  for  that  instrument. 
In  this  respect,  the  American  music  school  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own 
Academy,  and,  indeed,  of  every  English  educational  institution." 

Sii-ch  facilities,  for  practice  are  not  furnisJied  elseivJiere,  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe. 

TUITION. 

For  first  grade  (two  lessons  per  week)  .  .  .  i  $10.00 
Second  grade  "  "  15-00 
The  other  grades  20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VOICE,  LYRIC  ART. 

AND  OPERA. 


The  general  public  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  bearing  of  vocal  culture 
upon  social  life,  the  church,  the  health  of  the  individual,  and  the  means  of 
livelihood.  From  no  other  accomplishment  does  the  home  derive  so  much 
of  genuine  enjoyment  and  sweet  cementing  and  repose.  America  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  demands  of  the  opera 
and  concert  hall,  while  the  church  service  is  constantly  making  more  and 
higher  demands  upon  its  vocal  ministers.  The  consecrated  singer  shall  yet 
be  the  right  arm  of  the  pastor,  and  no  art  will  be  too  high  or  finished  for 
the  great  things  that  shall  be  asked  of  it  in  the  house  of  God. 

The  wholesome  effect  of  hearty  singing  upon  the  physical  being,  is  con- 
ceded and  manifold.  Nothing  chases  away  so  effectively  the  germs  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  blue,  depressing  shades  of  foreboding.  People  sing  when 
they  are  happy,  and  are  happy  when  they  truly  sing,  and  no  medicine  is  like 
good  cheer.  The  significance  of  vocal  culture  to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  calls  upon  the  Conservatory  Bureau  for  teachers 
who  can  teach  voice,  whatever  else  they  can  do.  No  field  is  more  alluring 
and  large  than  that  offered  the  accomplished  singer,  especially  that  one  who 
is  at  home  in  the  ranges  of  ecclesiastical  music. 


First  Grade  :  Elements  of  Notation  and  Voice-building. 

Second  Grade  :  Exercises  in  Vocalization  and  Solfeggi ;  Sight  Singing. 

Examination  for  admission  to  the 

Third  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course. 
Optional  studies — Harmony,  Theory,  and  Instrumental  Music. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


William  H.  Dunham. 
Abdon  W.  Keene. 
Frank  E.  Morse. 
John  O'Niell. 


Mrs.  John  O'Niell. 

SiG.  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI, 

Charles  E.  Tinney. 
Lyman  W.  Wheeler. 


William  L.  Whitney. 


VOCAL  course. 
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Examinations  upon  Notation  and  Musical  Nomenclature,  Major  and 
Minor  Scales,  Sight  Singing ;  History  of  Songs  and  Ballads  by  Mackenzie. 

FouR  i  H  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ; 
Harmony,  two  terms  ;  Theory,  two  terms.  Optional  Studies — Harmony  and 
Theory  (third  and  fourth  terms),  and  Instrumental  Music. 

(Either  of  the  inodeni  lanufuages  mayl>c  substituted  for  one  of  the  required  terms  of  Harmony 
or  Theory.) 

Examinations  upon  Major,  Minor,  and  Chromatic  Scales,  Embellish- 
ments, Sight  Singing,  Harmony  and  Theory  (two  terms)  ;  Life  and  works  of 
Handel,  Schubert,  Schumann. 

Fifth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course. 

Courses  in  Harmony  and  Theory  finished.  Optional  Studies — Modern 
Languages,  Advanced  Harmony  and  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Instrumental 
Music. 

Examinations  upon  Technics,  etc.,  as  in  Fourth  Grade  ;  Harmony  and 
Theory,  Piano  accompaniments,  Italian,  one  term ;  Life  and  works  of  Palcs- 
trina.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Franz,  Wagner. 

Sixth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  Gen- 
eral  Musical  History.  Optional  Studies — Advanced  Theoretical  Work; 
Modern  Languages  and  Instrumental  Music. 

General  examinations  of  candidates  for  graduation.  Final  examinations 
before  Committee  on  Graduation. 


THE  CHARLES  R.  HAYDEN  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  formerly  of  Boston,  now  of  London,  iMigland,  has 
generously  founded  an  Annual  Prize  Medal  in  memory  of  his  friend,  the  late 
Charles  R.  Hayden.  This  Medal  may  be  competed  for  by  all  representa- 
tives of  the  advanced  division  of  the  Vocal  Department,  who  are  recom- 
mended by  their  instructors  for  the  same,  the  awarding  committee  being 
composed  of  three  musicians  not  connected  with  the  Institution.*  The 
Medal  is  a  very  beautiful  one  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  is  a  most 
fitting  symbol  of  the  high  honor  its  bestowal  will  confer. 

TUITION. 

First  grade  $15.00 

The  other  grades   20.00 


*The  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Davis,  of  Iowa. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Quartette  and  Ensemble  Playing, 
AND  Art  of  Conducting. 


BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Joseph  B.  Claus, 

Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  etc. 

Benj.  Cutter, 

Violin  and  Viola. 

WuLF  Fries, 

Violoncello. 


A.  Goldstein, 

Contra  Basso. 

Herman  Hartmanx, 
Violin. 

Emil  Mahr, 
Violin  and  Ensemble  Playing. 


Dr.  R.  Shubruk, 
Cornet. 


Otlier  Orchestral  and  Band  instruments  tauofht  bv  eminent  solo  artists. 


VIOLIN  COURSE. 

First  Grade  :  Elements  of  Notation  and  Musical  Nomenclature,  and  of 
the  Technique  of  the  Violin  ;  scales  in  the  first  position,  studies  in  melody. 

Second  Grade  :  Scales  in  all  positions ;  exercises  in  Syncopations, 
and  in  the  elements  of  style  and  expression ;  studies  as  prescribed  in  the 
Conservatory  Course  ;  duets  and  small  ensembles. 

Examination  for  admission  to  the 

Third  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course.  Duet 
and  small  ensemble  playing.    Optional  studies — Harmony  and  Theory. 

Examinations  upon  Notation  and  Musical  Nomenclature,  Scales,  Playing 
at  Sight ;  Life  and  works  of  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart. 

Fourth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course ; 
Ensemble ;  Harmony,  two  terms  ;  Theory,  two  terms.  Optional  studies — 
Harmony  and  Theory  (third  and  fourth  terms). 

Examinations  upon  Technics,  etc.,  as  in  the  preceding  grade  ;  Har- 
mony and  Theory  (two  terms)  ;  Life  and  works  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Spohr. 

Fifth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course.  En- 
semble  and  Quartette.  The  courses  in  Harmony  and  Theory  finished. 
Optional  studies — Advanced  Harmony  and  Theory,  and  Counterpoint. 
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Examinations  upon  Technics,  etc.,  as  in  previous  grades,  Harmony  and 
Theory ;  outhnes  of  the  history  of  the  viohn,  and  of  the  Hves  of  the  greatest 
of  the  violin  makers  and  of  the  chief  virtuosi. 

Sixth  Grade  :  Studies  as  prescribed  in  the  Conservatory  Course  ;  En- 
semble and  Quartette;  General  History  of  Music  ;  Recital  for  graduation. 
Optional  studies — Composition,  Orchestration,  and  Pianoforte. 

General  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation.  Final  examinations 
before  the  Committee  on  Graduation. 


A  growing  feature  of  the  highest  importance,  here  receives  the  attention 
which  its  acknowledged  value  demands.  No  musician  need  be  reminded 
that  herein  lie  elements  of  musical  culture  indispensable,  and  to  be  obtained 
through  no  other  mode  of  training,  and  Graduates  in  the  pianoforte  and 
violin  departments  are  expected  to  take  one  term  in  ensemble  playing.  In 
the  ensemble  classes,  moreover,  the  different  departments  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  fascinating  and  invaluable  study  of  combination  in  tone- 
color  awakes  the  enthusiasm  and  forms  the  taste,  as  nothing  else  can. 
Special  attention  is  thus  invited,  because  the  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  this  high  type  of  our  art  should  be  emphasized  in  this  country.  It  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  home,  and  it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  ensemble 
study  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  most  competent  instructors,  is 
offered  to,  and  urged  upon  our  students. 


ENSEMBLE  PLAYING, 


TUITION. 


Violin,  first  grade,  Saturday  lessons 
Violin,  first  grade,  two  lessons  per  week 
Violin,  second  grade  .... 


$6  cx) 


lO.Ot) 


The  Other  grades  . 
Other  instruments 
Art  of  Conducting 


20.00 


20. CX) 


20.00 
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SCHOOL  FOR  HARMONY,  COMPOSITION,  ORCHESTRA- 
TION, AND  THEORY. 


The  demand  for  higher  attainments  in  the  studies  represented  in  this 
department,  is  growing  more  and  more  imperative.  It  is  on  these  hnes  that 
the  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  musician  and  the  mere  performer. 
The  commanding  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  art,  impels  us  to  bring  all  available  pressure  to  bear  upon 
our  pupils  to  constrain  them,  if  possible,  to  reach  higher  points  in  the  courses 
here  laid  down.  Four  terms  in  each  of  the  two  general  branches  (Harmony 
and  Theory)  must  be  studied  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Institution  ;  but 
we  would  urge  our  prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  theoretical 
work,  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  earlier  terms 
upon  entering  the  Conservatory,  and  begin  work  at  an  advanced  grade  in 
.these  departments.  It  is  possible  for  students  by  this  method,  to  j^ass  the 
whole  required  time  of  their  theoretical  work  while  in  the  Institution,  in  the 
high  and  fascinating  range  of  Composition  and  Orchestration,  Advanced 
Theory,  Esthetics,  etc.  The  free  lectures  on  Harmony  offer  to  students, 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject,  special  opportunities  in  preparing  for 
examinations.  So  far  from  being  more  difficult  to  the  well  prepared  student, 
the  higher  studies  are  positively  easier  than  the  lower  grades,  besides  being 
incomparably  more  interesting  and  compensative. 

In  order  to  still  further  promote  the  interests  of  students  of  composition, 
a  club  called  the  C.  C.  C.  (Conservatory  Composers'  Club)  has  been  organized, 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing, privately  or  pubhcly,  the  compositions  of  those  Conservatory  students 
who  belong  to  its  membership. 

Organ  pupils  who  graduate  in  1891  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations 
on  the  equivalent  of  five  terms  of  Harmony;  graduates  of  1892  and  later, 
six  terms. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


George  W.  Chadwick. 
Benjamin  Cutter. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 
Stephen  A.  Emery. 


Frank  W.  Hale. 
Sarah  Eliot  Newman. 
James  C.  D.  Parker. 
George  E.  Whiting. 
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COURSE   IN   HARMONY   (ONE  YEAR). 

First  lerj/t :  Scales  ;  Intervals  ;  the  Treatment  of  Triads  and  Inversions  ; 
the  Dominant  Seventh  and  Inversions. 

Second  Term:  Treatment  of  the  Seventh  Chords,  Chromatic  Altera- 
tions, Diatonic  Modulation. 

Third  Term  :  Treatment  of  Modulation  and  Suspension,  passing  Tones 
and  Chords,  Pedal  Point. 

Fourth  Term  :  Chants  and  Chorales,  with  given  and  original  harmonies. 

ADVANCED  HARMONY   (ONE  YEAR). 

Harmonizing  of  Chorales  : — 

1 .  With  Cantus  in  Upper  Voices. 

2.  Cantus  in  Bass  and  Middle  Voices. 

3.  With  passing  Notes,  Appoggiaturas. 
Harmonizing  of  the  Chromatic  Scale. 
Harmonizing  of  Florid  Melodies. 
Harmonizing  in  three  voices ;  in  five  and  six  voices. 

Instrumental  Harmonies,  with  Moduladon,  given  and  original,  and  in 
periodic  form. 

The  Treatment  of  Accompaniments. 
Accompaniment  of  Florid  Melodies. 
Original  Melodies,  with  Accompaniments. 

COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION   (THREE  YEARS). 

FIRST  YEAR — SIMPLE  COUNTERPOINT. 

First  Term  :  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  first  and  second  order  ;  Chorals, 
liarmonizcd  in  different  voices. 

.  Second  Term  :  Simple  Counterpoint  of  the  third  order  ;  Florid  Writing  ; 
the  Figured  Chorals. 

Third  Term:  Mixed  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices. 

Fourth  7er)n :  Imitation  in  different  intervals  ;  the  choral  as  cantus. 

SECOND  YEAR — DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT,  CANON,  AND  FORM. 

First  Term  :  Five,  six,  and  eight  voice  Vocal  Writing ;  Double  Counter- 
point in  the  Octave  ;  simple  Song  Forms. 
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Second  Term  :  Canon  in  the  Octave,  fifth  and  fourth  with  accompani- 
ment ;  the  Dance  Forms. 

Tliird  Term  :  Canon  in  the  second,  seventh,  third,  and  sixth,  with  accom- 
paniment ;  the  Sonata  Allegro  Form. 

Fourth  Term  :  Canon  in  three  and  four  voices ;  the  Rondo  Forms 

THIRD  YEAR — FUGUE  AND  INS TRUMENrAriOX. 

Fh'st  Term :  Two  and  three  part  Fugue  ;  Instrumentation  for  Strings. 

Second  Term  :  Four  part  P\igue  ;  Instrumentation  for  small  Orchestra. 

Third  Term:  Fugue  with^two  and  more  subjects,  and  with  accompani- 
ment for  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Fourth  Term  :  Polyphonic  Writing  for  various  combinations  of  Solo, 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

N.  B. — A  particularly  interesting  Optional  Course  is  offered,  in  which  the 
year  of  Advanced  Harmony  is  combined  with  the  first  year  of  Counterpoint. 

PRIZES. 

Graduates  in  the  Course  in  Composition  may  compete  for  four  annual 
prizes,  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  PVr  the  best  Concert  Overture,  or  other  Orchestral  work,  the  same 
to  be  given  (if  approved  by  the  Director  and  Board  of  Examiners)  at  the 
Commencement  or  Orchestral  Concert — One  Hundred  Dollars  and  a  Gold 
Medal. 

(2)  For  the  best  piece  of  Chamber  Music  in  Sonata  Form,  the  same  to 
be  given  as  above,  or  at  the  composer's  recital  for  graduation — A  Gold Medal.'^ 

(3)  For  the  best  Anthem,  with  or  without  accompaniment,  or  Sonata  for 
the  piano,  the  same  to  be  given  at  the  recital  for  graduation — A  Silver 
Medal. 

(4)  For  the  best  Song  or  Piano  Piece,  other  than  a  Sonata,  the  same  to 
be  given  at  the  composer's  recital  for  graduation — A  Bronze  Medal. 

All  works  accepted  for  competition  must  be  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
excellence,  and  all  competitors  must  have  studied  at  least  one  year  in  the 
Institution. 

THEORY. 

The  Course  in  General  Musical  Theory  includes,  among  other  things, 
elementary  instruction  in  acoustics  and  tone  quality ;  accent  (natural  and 


♦Awarded  Mr.  John  A.  O'Shea. 
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artificial),  rhythm,  and  tempo  ;  outHnes  of  motive  transformation  and  thematic 
treatment ;  practical  work  in  the  explanation  and  analysis  of  musical  form  ; 
a  brief  description  of  orchestral  instruments,  giving  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  most  easily  recognized  effects ;  special  instruction  in  the 
interpretation  of  music,  both  as  to  its  rendition  and  its  significance  ;  the 
relation  of  music  to  the  other  departments  of  art,  and  to  the  best  purposes 
in  life  ;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student  intelligent  concerning  all  the 
general  laws  and  principles  that  underlie  music,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an 
art. 

TUITION.        •  . 

Harmony  and  Theory  each  $15.00 

Composition  and  Orchestration  each    .....  20.00 
Private  lessons  at  special  rates. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  YOGAL  MUSIC  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  W.  Cole.  |  Abdon  W.  Keene. 

George  A.  Veazie. 

All  pupils  studying  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  should  enter  the 
department  of  Sight  Singing,  for  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  true  musical  education. 

Classes  are  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing 
any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  preparing 
pupils  for  church  situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  attention,  any 
one  need  not  be  reminded  who  knows  of  the  number  of  singers  with  well- 
trained  voices  who  fail  to  obtain  situations  in  church  or  elsewhere,  through 
their  inability  to  read  music. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the  minds  of 
educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  curriculum  of  studies  in 
all  our  best  public  schools,  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  demand 
at  very  handsome  remuneration.    Students  in  this  department  not  only  have 
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the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory,  but  opportunities  are  afforded 
them  for  examining  the  practical  work  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  surround- 
ing towns.  The  Conservatory  does  not  confine  its  instruction  to  any  one 
system,  but  equal  attention  is  given  to  different  systems,  the  pupil  being 
allowed  to  select  either  taught  here. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  of 
study. 

TUITION. 

Sight  Singing  $15.00 

Music  in  public  schools  (one  lesson  per  week)     .       .       .  10.00 


SCHOOL  FOR  TUNING  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  Edward  W.  Davis, 

Principal.  Superintendent  of  Factory  Work. 

Edward  D.  Hale,  Geo.  H.  Ash, 

Instructor.  Polishing. 

The  common  notion  that  the  art  of  tuning  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquirement,  demanding  priuiarily  an  exceptionally  fine  ear,  is  unauthorzied. 
The  success  which  has  attended  its  pursuit  in  the  Conservatory,  has  fully 
demonstrated  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  liave  sufficient  natural 
ability  to  succeed  in  any  other  department. 

The  reason  why  so  few  musicians  have  a  knowledge  of  tuning,  has  lain 
hitherto  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  up  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  musical  study,  it  being  usually  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  position  in  a 
piano  factory  and  serve  a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship  ;  a  course  in  most 
cases  impracticable  or  even  impossible. 

The  facility  and  success  which  attend  the  study  of  tuning  by  young 
lady  students,  completely  demonstrates  their  ability  to  master  the  course  as 
easily  and  thoroughly  as  gentlemen. 

A  very  encouraging  fact  is  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are 
adding  a  knowledge  of  this  art  to  their  other  qualifications.  Indeed, 
such  a  course  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  to  become 
teachers,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
competent  tuners  are  not  to  be  found.  As  a  rule,  the  income  of  the  first 
year  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  expense  of  the  course. 
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The  department  is  provided  with  ample  accommodations  for  a  full  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  embracing  two  objects  :  first,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  of  music  ;  second,  to  thoroughly  qualify  any  who  desire 
to  make  it  a  profession. 

The  facilities  for  practical  work  in  the  Piano  Tuning  course,  consist  of 
several  suites  of  rooms  fully  equipped  with  grand,  square,  and  upright  piano- 
fortes, reed  organs,  models  of  every  kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustic  apparatus, 
tools,  etc.,  and  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  expressly  for  this  depart- 
ment. This  organ  contains  pipes  which  represent  every  method  of  tuning ; 
namely,  reeds,  mixtures,  and  every  variety  of  stop-flue  and  open-flue  pipe, 
and  is  complete  in  every  detail.  We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  piano  and 
organ  firms  : — 

Students  enter  the  above  factories  for  study  and  work  as  soon  as  they 
reach  a  given  point  in  the  regular  course.  They  will  find  the  managers  of 
these  establishments  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  all  who  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  thorough  training. 

The  urgent  demand  of  former  students,  that  a  thorough  course  in  polish- 
ing and  varnish  work  be  provided,  together  with  the  fact  that  such 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  limited  among  tuners  at  large,  has  led  us  to 
make  this  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  instead  of  an  extfa,  as  formerly. 

To  this  end  \ve  have  engaged  the  rooms  and  services  of  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  this  special  line  of  work,  and  a  full  and  complete  course  of 
study  and  practice  has  been  arranged.  This  will  be  taken  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  tuning  work,  and  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  stu- 
dent's progress  in  tuning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  the  regular  routine. 

It  has  ever  been  our  constant  aim  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  course 
l)y  every  available  means.  Many  years  of  successful  work,  together  with  the 
large  experience  they  have  brought,  enables  us  to  outline  the  course  as  now 
])ursued  with  tlie  full  conviction  that  it  is  strong  at  every  point,  and  com- 
plete in  every  detail. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

The  general  study  of  pitch,  and  relation  oF  musical  intervals. 
Their  application  as  employed  in  tuning. 
Structure  of  *'the  temperament." 

SECOND  TERM. 

Principles  and  practice  of  piano  tuning  continued. 
Factory  tuning  begun. 

Musical  acoustics,  embracing  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonies,  "beats," 
uid  temperaments. 

Study  of  general  construction  of  pianoforte  begun  ;  action  model  drafting. 
Polishing  begun. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Tuning  practice  continued  as  in  previous  terms. 
;    Study  of  mechanism  of  pianoforte  actions  in  minutest  detail. 
!    Stringing,  and  principles  of  action  regulating. 

Pohshing. 

FOURTH  TERM. 

j    Tuning  practice  as  in  previous  terms. 
I    Setting  up  and  regulating  piano  actions. 
!    Voicing,  capping,  etc. 
Polishing. 

SECOND  YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

j    General  review  and  development  of  previous  year's  work. 
Reed  organ  construction  and  tuning  begun. 

SECOND  TERM. 

tReed  tuning  continued. 
General  repairing. 
■  Study  of  Reed  organ-building  at  factory. 
Pipe  organ  construction  and  tuning  begun. 
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THIRD  TERM.  a, 

Reed  tuning  and  voicing.  ^'j 
ril)e-organ  tuning  continued.  '  | 

Study  of  organ-pipe  construction  at  Victory. 
Organ  construction  completed. 

FOURTH  TERM. 

General  completion  of  all  departments  of  study  in  this  School. 

By  thus  combining  correct  theory  with  abundant  and  intelligent  practice, 
the  best  possible  results  are  realized 

Pupils  may  study  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  exclusively,  and  will  be 
awarded  the  Conservatory  certificate  upon  completion  of  the  same.  The 
full  course  for  graduation  includes  both  piano  and  organ. 

Those  who  desire  may  carry  on  both  branches  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding their  ability  and  progress  in  each,  reach  the  required  standard. 

Students  are  not  registered  for  less  than  one  year's  course,  and  candidates 
for  graduation  must  have  completed  the  First  and  Second  Grades  (or  their 
equivalent)  on  some  instrument,  the  piano  being  preferred. 

Through  our  Tuner's  Bureau  we  aid  in  securing  positions  for  those 
who  complete  the  course  in  either  piano  or  organ  tuning  satisfactorily. 

TUITION. 

For  each  year's  course,  including  use  of  instruments  for  practice,  $100.00 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  music  tends  to  refine  the 
manners  and  cultivate  tlie  taste  ;  at  the  same  time  the  impression  prevails 
that  the  concentration  of  effort  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  students 
pursuing  a  musical  course  precludes  all  possibility  of  culture  in  other  direc- 
tions. Tills  impression  is  not  only  false,  but  the  Director  is  convinced,  by 
years  of  study  and  experience,  that  music  opens  the  way  to  broad,  general 
acquirements.  Educatioji  is  the  Jiarmonious  development  of  all  one'* s  facul- 
ties to  their  highest  power,  and  their  application  to  the  noblest  use.    It  must 
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be  symmetrical,  for  man  is  a  unit,  and  one  part  of  his  nature  cannot  be 
developed  to  the  highest  point  without  the  cultivatio7i  of  the  other  parts. 
We  may  speak  of  an  uncultivated  pianist  or  technician,  but  to  use  such  a 
modifying  term  with  the  word  musician,  is  to  associate  ideas  which  are 
essentially  contradictory.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  a  man  becoming  a  good 
blacksmith  by  the  cultivation  of  his  arms  alone,  as  to  speak  of  a  man  be- 
coming a  musician  by  the  mere  cultivation  of  his  fingers.  Hu7idreds  of 
would-be  musicians  a?'e  failing  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  our  colleges 
aftd  universities  because  of  their  limitations  in  this  7'espect ;  and  it  is  our  aim 
to  improve  this  condition  of  things  by  supplementing  inadequate  intellectual 
training  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
results  of  much  of  the  average  private  instruction  in  music  upon  the  other ; 
combining  opportunities  for  securing  the  best  technical  training,  and  a  large 
and  generous  culture  in  the  Conservatory  system. 

We  believe,  further,  that  students  can  cultivate  their  minds  better 
FROM  THE  Conservatory  standpoint  than  they  can  cultivate  music  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  of  our  literary  institutions.  We  believe  this  from  the  fact 
that  our  system  puts  ''heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations."  An  eminent 
educator  sard  recently  in  a  pubhc  address  :  "No  college  course  is  complete 
which  pays  no  attention  to  the  emotions.  These  are  the  powers  which 
move  the  mind.  Education,  when  it  cultivates  the  intellect  alone,  is  narrow 
and  one-sided,  often  impracticable,  and  sometimes  used  for  devilish  pur- 
poses. A  large  change  must  speedily  be  made  in  our  educational  system. 
Esthetics,  which  aims  to  give  the  Science  of  Feeling,  Art,  which  aims  at  its 
outward  embodiment,  and  Music,  which  is  the  natural  language  of  the  emo- 
tions, will  be  much  more  largely  cultivated." 

The  college  which  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  intellect  from  the  emo- 
tional standpoint,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  develop  feeling  from  the  mental 
standpoint,  or,  more  vainly  still,  to  shape  character  without  feeling,  will  not 
only  broaden  our  educational  system,  but  will  revolutionize  it,  by  putting 
heart  and  head  in  their  natural  relations.  Accordingly  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  provided,  in  connection  with  its  regular  courses 
in  Music,  Art,  etc.,  very  many  collateral  advantages  and  facilities,  which,  if 
appreciated  and  utilized,  will  secure  that  hberal  education  which  is  so  im- 
peratively demanded  of  the  representatives  of  the  musical  profession  to- 
day.   Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  general  exercises. 
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GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  departments,  each  pupil 
has,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  lectures,  con- 
certs, recitals,  etc.,  amounting,  with  a  single  study,  to  over  one  hundred 
hours  a  term, —  which  is  double  the  amount  offered  by  many  of  the  most 
famous  conservatories  of  Europe.  To  the  conscientious  music  student  this 
alone  is  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  his  term  tuition. 

Instruction  in  Sight  Singing. 

Literary  Exercises. 

Lectures  on  Harmony. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics. 

Practice  of  Choruses,  Glees,  Madrigals,  and  Part-Songs. 

Pupils'  Recitals. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Artists. 

Lectures  on  Musical  History  and  other  Topics. 

Lectures  on  Literary,  Art  and  General  Subjects. 

Analyses  of  Original  Musical  Compositions. 

Analyses  of  Symphonic  Works,  Oratorios,  Operas,  etc. 

Public  Concerts  (in  Music  Hall  or  Tremont  Temple). 

The  Musical  Library  (open  daily). 

A  bulletin-board  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Conservatory,  on  which 
notice  of  all  lectures,  concerts,  special  exercises,  etc.,  is  posted.  The 
value  and  importance  of  these  exercises  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters,  the  performance  of 
the  work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  examination  of 
its  form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  its 
distinctive  features  and  peculiar  beauties.  These  greatly  aid  the  pupils  in 
understanding  the  classics,  and  prepare  them  the  more  intelligently  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  them. 

WEEKLY  SOIREE  MUSICALE. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  added  to  the  many  advantages  of 
the  Institution  ;  namely,  a  weekly  Soiree,  patterned  after  those  given  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  at  Leipzig. 

At  these  soirees  a  miscellaneous  programme  is  given,  and  only  the  most 
industrious  and  proficient  students  are  allowed  to  take  part.    The  teachers 
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and  students  are  expected  to  be  present,  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  the  work  that  each  is  doing.  All  are  benefited  thereby  : 
the  teachers  through  a  healthy  interchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  different 
methods  of  instruction  which  their  pupils  thus  weekly  illustrate  ;  and  the 
pupils,  through  a  generous  rivalry  and  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  by 
which  they  are  spurred  on  and  encouraged  to  do  their  very  best  in  their 
studies.  An  annual  "  Souvenir,"  containing  all  the  programmes  given  dur- 
ing the  year  at  these  musicales,  is  published. 

LECTURES,  ETC. 

Besides  the  Conservatory  professors,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  lecturers  and  litterateurs  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly 
favored  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  topics.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  Professors  Pickering  and  Cross,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  Pro- 
fessor Dolbeare,  Walter  Smith,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Dudley 
Buck,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  War- 
ren, President  Boston  University,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  Dr.  Charles  Cullis, 
Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Bishop 
C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Rev.  Philhps  Brooks,  Dr.  E.  H.  Capen,  Presi- 
dent Tufts  College,  Prof.  T.  S.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Dr.  Wm.  Mathews,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  His  Excellency  Gov.  Oliver 
Ames,  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Rev.  Wm.  Baldwin^  Rev. 
Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  and  many  others.  Eminent  artists  have  also  visited 
the  Conservatory,  and  favored  the  home  students  with  selections  from  their 
repertoires,  or  familiar  talks.  Among  those  whose  visits  have  left  lasting  im- 
pressions, are  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  Madame  Lillian  Norton,  Madame 
Hastreiter,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Madame  Ma- 
terna,  Madame  Scalchi,  Madame  Brandt,  Mile.  Nevada,  Herr  Wilhelm  Ger- 
icke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg  Henschel,  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  Madame 
Albani,  Signor  Campanini,  Madame  De  Vere,  Moritz  Rosenthal,  Madame 
Herbert,  Frauline  Aus  du  Ohe,  Madame  Carrefio,  Herr  Ansorge  and  wife, 
Miss  Emma  Juch,  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  Madame  Foster,  Mr.  James  A. 
Campbell,  with  Mr.  Hollins  and  other  students  from  the  Royal  College  for 
the  Blind,  and  many  others. 
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Many  illustrated  lectures  on  scientific  and  popular  subjects  are  delivered 
each  year  by  eminent  specialists. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  ETC. 

The  central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city.  Our  students 
enjoy  access,  without  charge,  to  the  following  libraries  and  reading-rooms : 
The  Library  and  Reading-room  of  the  Cofiservatory,  which  contains  a  large 
collection  of  musical  works,  including  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  scores ; 
The  State  Library,  containing  over  30,000  volumes  ;  and  The  Public  Library 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection  is  the  largest  in  America,  save  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  contains  nearly  300,000  volumes 
and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7.000  of  which  relate  to  music.  The  reading- 
room  of  the  City  Library  is  open  daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues 
of  the  periodic  press. 

The  Reading-rooms  of  the  Christian  ^Associations  are  also  open  daily. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose  privileges  may  be 
enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  The  Boston  Art  Museum  is  free  certain  days  of 
each  week,  and  contains  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the  great  masters, 
and  has  a  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Antiquity  which  has  but  few 
equals.  TJie  Boston  Art  Club  also  gives  several  annual  exhibitions,  which 
include  the  best  new  pictures,  and  to  which  tickets  are  secured  for  our 
pupils,  free. 

A  COURSE  OF  READING. 

A  Course  of  Reading  has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  Conserv- 
atory, under  the  supervision  of  Prof  William  J.  Rolfe,  assisted  by  several  lead- 
ing musicians  and  literary  men,  and  all  students  are  urged  to  devote  at  least 
one  hour  per  day  to  this  essential  element  in  every  curriculum  of  study.  It 
comprehends  the  careful  reading  of  five  volumes  per  term — three  in  general 
literature,  and  two  in  some  one  of  the  special  departments  of  study,  and  the 
completion  of  the  same  will  be  duly  credited  (see  page  49).  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  select  such  volumes  as  will  be  most  likely  to  interest  the 
students  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  and  more  exhaustive  research.  A 
pamphlet  giving  details  and  the  list  of  books,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  in  stamps. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND 
LANGUAGES. 

BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Rev.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D., 

Principal  and  Instructor  in  Wordsworth^  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

John  B.  Willis,  A.M., 

Associate  Principal. 

Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe, 
Lecturer  aiid  Instructor  in  Shakespeare. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson, 

Lecturer  on  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 


Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Samuels, 

Instructor  in  Latin ,  Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

Jean  De  Peiffer, 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages,  and  In- 
structor in  French  Language  ana  Literature. 

Albert  Rosenstein,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Germaji  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

M.  E.  Imovilli, 

Instructor  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 
W.  M.  Swallow, 
Instructor  in  Pejimanship. 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  professional  musicians, 
as  a  class,  are  deficient  in  general  culture ;  and  that  this  deficiency  often  in- 
terferes seriously  with  their  reputation  and  success  as  artists  and  teachers, 
and  even  with  their  rank  and  social  position.  No  doubt  this  lack  of  culture 
is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty — in  many  cases,  we  may  say,  the  impossibility 
— of  combining  general  with  professional  training.  The  thorough  study  of 
music  is  exacting ;  and  if  the  student  has  to  seek  a  separate  school,  as  he  is 
generally  compelled  to  do,  for  a  liberal  education,  it  involves  too  great  a  tax 
upon  both  his  time  and  purse.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  afford 
members  of  the  Conservatory  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture  in  the  same  building  where  they  pursue  their  musical  studies, 
and  at  a  very  moderate  additional  expense,  the  above  school  has  been 
organized. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  many  young 
persons,  while  pursuing  their  literary  course,  are  to-day  undertaking  to  study 
music  under  great  disadvantages  ;  and  on  coming  to  us,  find,  to  their  surprise, 
that  much  of  their  time  and  effort  has  been  practically  wasted.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  they  omitted  their  music  altogether  until  a  later  date ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  with  safety,  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  if  music 
is  to  be  pursued,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  vocal  organs  and  fingers  are 
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flexible,  and  that  the  period  of  youth  and  school-hfe  is  the  time  for  securing  the 
best  results  in  musical  instruction  ;  but  now  that  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  literary  course  under  experienced  and  able  instructors  in  this  de- 
partment, simultaneous  with  the  regular  musical  course,  these  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  may  be  avoided. 

The  course  of  literary  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  student,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  College  of  Music 
of  Boston  University.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

GENERAL   LITERARY  COURSE. 

Department  of  English,  including  Grammar  and  Analysis ;  Rhetoric. 

(Composition  throughout  the  course,  with  an  outline  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.) 

History,  including  :  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  History  of  England ; 
History  of  the  United  States. 

English  Literature,  including :  Outlines  of  its  History ;  Critical  Study 
of  English  and  American  Classics. 

Mathematics,  including  :  Arithmetic  ;  Algebra  ;  Geometry. 

Natural  Sciences,  including :  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography ; 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  Physics  ;  Astronomy  or  Botany. 

Languages,  including  :  Latin  ;  French,  German,  or  Italian. 

Philosophy,  including  :  Mental  Philosophy  ;  Moral  Science. 

Besides  the  above,  classes  in  Wordsworth,  a  classic  of  the  greatest  value 
to  students  of  music,  will  be  taught  by  Dr.  Kimball,  and  classes  in  Shake- 
speare by  Dr.  Rolfe,  the  eminent  scholar  and  critic. 

In  American  Literature  we  are  favored  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Garland,  whose  lectures  in  the  past  have  proved  very  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive,  giving,  as  he  does,  special  attention  to  living  American  poets 
and  novelists. 

Classes  are  organized  in  each  of  the  above  branches  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  apply  for  instruction  therein.  Special  arrangements  can 
usually  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  individual  applicants. 

For  fuller  particulars,  see  special  circular  of  School  of  General  Litera- 
ture, sent  on  application. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES. 

This  includes  Latin,  German,  ^'rench,  and  Italian — the  last  three  being 
the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently  visited  by  Americans. 
The  advantages  attending  the  study  of  Latin,  in  view  of  its  relation  to  the 
English  and  Romance  languages,  are  recognized  by  the  best  educators,  and 
need  not  be  enumerated.  The  German  language  is  particularly  important  to 
the  student  of  music,  since  many  of  the  profoundest  works  on  music  written 
in  this  language,  are  still  untranslated,  while  its  song  literature  is  very  rich.  The 
French  is  every  year  becoming  more  extensively  used  in  good  society ;  while 
the  Italian  is,  above  all  others,  the  language  of  song.  Pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatory are  instructed  in  these  languages  by  experienced  native  teachers. 

There  will  be  a  general  class  in  the  grammar  of  these  languages  free  to 
all  students  in  this  department. 

Those  wishing  to  receive  private  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
Music  and  Art — the  lessons  being  conducted  in  the  above  modern  languages 
— may  enjoy  the  opportunity  at  the  regular  prices  for  private  lessons  in 
English. 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  Music  Teachers  who  are 
also  prepared  to  teach  French  or  German,  and  such  capabihty  will  give  its 
possessor  a  decided  advantage. 

Students  who  pass  written  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  year  may 
receive  a  certificate. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  study  in 
General  Literature,  Art,  or  Elocution,  a  section  of  the  building,  separated 
from  the  piano  practice  rooms,  has  been  set  apart,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
requisite  quiet. 

RATES  OF  TUITION   FOR  REGULAR  CLASS   STUDY,   GENERAL  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

Each  study,  per  term  (two  hours  per  week)       .       ,       .  $5.00 
Special  classes  under  Dr.  Rolfe,  of  not  less  than  10  mem- 
bers (20  hour  lessons  or  10  two-hour  lessons,  as  may  be 

preferred)   10.00 

(Special  rates  will  be  made  for  smaller  classes  or  private  instruction.) 

Latin  and  Italian  (two  hours  per  week)  each     .       .       .  10.00 

French  and  German  (four  hours  per  week)  each       .       .  10.00 
(Special  rates  for  private  lessons.) 
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SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION, 

AND 

COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY  AND  FORENSIC  ART. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Samuel  R.  Kelley,  A.M., 

Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Expression,  and 
Forensic  Oratory. 


Miss  Annie  B.  Lincoln, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Voice  Building. 


Miss  Bessie  M.  Houghton, 

Instructor  in  Pose  and  Gesticulation. 

Elocution  is  a  science  as  well  as  fine  art,  with  governing  principles  and  laws  ; 
and  its  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  require  as  severe  study  as  the 
highest  cultivation  of  either  of  the  other  fine  arts.  Indeed,  the  accom- 
plished elocutionist  uses  the  color  of  the  painter,  that  the  picture  drawn  on 
the  canvas  of  the  imagination  may  have  proper  tone ;  the  lines  and  form  of 
the  sculptor,  to  give  graceful  pose  and  symmetrical  force  to  character ;  the 
harmony  of  music,  that  the  voice  may  be  attuned  to  magnetic  and  persua- 
sive utterance ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  metaphysician,  that  the  impulses, 
emotions,  and  actions  may  agree  with  human  experience.  Our  system  of 
instruction  avoids  the  many  evils  resulting  from  teaching  through  imita- 
tion, by  the  study  and  application  of  principles  which,  if  mastered,  give 
adequacy  to  all  the  demands  of  expression,  while  the  development  of  natural 
gifts  and  the  correction  of  abuses  are  attained  without  the  oblitei-ation  of  one's 
individuality. 

The  physical  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  this  art  commend  it 
to  all  who,  through  exposure,  or  by  heredity,  find  themselves  with  delicate 
or  impaired  respiratory  organs. 

Pulmonary  diseases  are  rarely  found  among  elocutionists,  for  the  lungs 
develop,  under  proper  training,  as  surely  as  the  muscles  of  one's  good  right 
arm  ;  and  we  are  positive,  after  long  experience,  that  throat  and  lung  troubles 
are  effectually  cured  when  taken  in  their  incipiency. 

No  professional  calling  is  entered  upon  rightly  without  vocal  training, 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  all  public  occasions.  A  reserve  power  is  thus 
secured  which  will  always  give  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  moment. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged. 
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A  COURSE  IN  ELOCUTION, 

for  the  training  of  accomplished  readers,  inchiding  the  following  toi)ics  : — 

(a)  Respiration.  (^)  Location  and  quality  of  tone,  (c)  Flexibility  of 
voice,  Range  and  strength  in  delivery,    (e)  Vocal  hygiene  principles. 

(/)  Speech  defects  and  remedies,  (g)  Articulation  and  enunciation,  {/i) 
Emphasis,  pitch,  quantity,  movement  and  inflection.  (/)  Analysis.  (/) 
Emotions,    {k)  Recitations. 

A  COURSE  IN   FORENSIC  ORATORY, 

for  those  who  would  develop  their  natural  powers  in  general  prose  delivery, 
including  : — 

(a)   Forensic  dilemmas.    (/^)   Arrangement,    (c)   Forms  of  climax. 
Principles  of  debate,    (e)   Parliamentary  tactics.    (/)  Arguments. 
(a'')  Sophistries. 

A  COURSE  IN   DRAMATIC  ART, 

for  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  gesture  and  grace  of  manner, 
including  : — 

(a)  Application  of  gesture.  Facial  expression,    (c)  Emotions. 

(<■/)  Pose,    (e)  Plastiques. 

A    COURSE  IN   LYRIC  ACTION, 

for  those  intending  to  appear  in  opera  or  concert,  including  : — 

{a)  Study  of  the  action  in  principal  operas,  (d)  Musical  declamation. 
(c)  Expression.    {^)    Style,    (e)  Gesticulation  and  concert  etiquette. 

A  TEACHER'S  COURSE, 

for  the  thorough  training  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  pro- 
fessional work  as  teachers  of  elocution. 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE, 

for  those  who  w^ould  excel  in  readings  and  recitations  for  the  home  circle, 
and  in.  social  accomplishments. 

The  instruction  is  systematic  and  progressive.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  training  pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom 
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and  ease  of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture, 
and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  the 
student  shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
department  is  under  the  general  direction  of  teachers  of  eminent  ability  and 
large  experience,  who  have  trained  some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the 
day ;  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  hall,  rostrum,  etc.,  have  been  provided, 
and  we  believe  that  the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in  Europe. 
Readings,  recitals,  and  selections  from  plays  and  operas  are  given  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  throughout  the  year,  by  students  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  College  of  Oratory.  In  addition  to  these  public  exercises,  other 
opportunities  are  secured  through  our  Bureau,  for  those  possessing  profi- 
ciency and  ability,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable  feature  to  the  regular  in- 
struction, and  the  very  best  introduction  to  the  public.  The  Monday 
Rehearsals,  which  have  been  so  popular,  will  be  continued  the  coming  season. 
These  are  free  to  all  students  in  the  department. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

This  institution  in  its  organization  is  modeled  after  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  rather  than  our  own  House  of  Representatives  ;  because  it  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  reproduce  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  have  a  complete  set  of  standing  committees,  to 
commit  all  measures  to  them  for  consideration,- and  so  to  divide  among  sec- 
tions of  its  members  the  debating  function  which  it  is  desired  the  whole 
House  should  exercise.  The  organization  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
moreover,  offers  a  dramatic  and  personal  element  not  to  be  found  in  our 
own  House  of  Representatives.  The  presence  and  responsibility  of  a  minis- 
try stimulate  interest  in  parliamentary  tactics,  give  character  and  dignity  to 
debate,  and  yield  the  best  possible  results.  According  to  the  plan  adopted, 
the  "  House "  discusses  modern  political  questions  and  those  affecting 
matters  connected  with  the  Institution.  Every  question  comes  up  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  and  goes  through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers,  and  the  privilege  of  any  member, 
to  introduce  bills,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  House  for  their 
opinions  upon  every  question  of  importance  introduced  :  that  is,  like  their 
English  prototypes,  they  must  resign  if  defeated.    The  speaker  of  the  House 
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takes  the  place  of  the  Crown  in  the  api>ointment  of  ministers.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  a  cabinet,  he  appoints  the  leader  of  the  opposition  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Prime  Minister  appoints  his  colleagues,  selecting  them 
from  his  own  side  of  the  House.  This  method  develops  great  interest,  not 
only  among  the  active  participants,  but  the  other  pupils  as  well.  It  has 
manifest  advantages  over  the  old  style  literary  society,  in  which  men  were 
arbitrarily  appointed  to  the  side  of  the  question  which  they  were  to  advocate, 
and  in  which  they  were  not  stimulated  by  ambition.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  opened  every  Monday,  and  all  alike  can  meet,  and,  under  the  most 
stimulating  conditions,  perfect  themselves  in  debate  and  parliamentary 
practice. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  School  of  Elocution,  and 
have  passed  successfully  all  the  recpiired  examinations,  will  be  awarded  the 
diploma  of  the  Conservatory.  Tliose  who  have  received  the  diploma  and 
continue  their  studies  in  the  College  of  Oratory,  complete  this  course,  and 
pass  the  examinations,  will  have  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Oratory. ' 

PRIZES. 

A  Gold  Medal,  founded  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  College  of 
Oratory,  will  be  awarded  to  that  student  who  shall  excel  in  Declamation. 

The  Tower  Prize,  Fifty  Dollars, — the  gift  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Tower  for 
excellence  in  Elocution, — will  be  awarded  to  the  best  speaker  in  the  Senior 
or  Junior  Classes. 

The  Ames  Prize,  Fifly  Dollars, — the  gift  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Ames, — will  be  awarded  to  that  student  who  shall  excel  in  Declamation. 

The  Bond  Scholarships.  These,  scholarships  have  been  established  by 
Charles  H.  Bond,  Esq.  The  income  is  Fifty  Dollars.  They  are  two  in 
number,  and  are  to  be  given  annually,  to  those  students  who  shall  be  named  by 
the  Board  of  Instruction,  or  by  some  authority  to  whom  they  may  delegate 
the  nomination. 

The  designation  of  the  classes  to  which  the  prizes  are  offered  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  regular  course.  Students 
in  the  other  courses  and  special  students  may  compete  for  prizes  in  any 
department  with  the  class  with  which  they  have  been  associated  in  that 
department. 
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The  prizes  were  awarded  last  year  as  follows  : — 
The  Gold  Medal,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Rayner,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Tower  i)rize,  to  Minnie  Augusta  Miller,  of  Washington 
Territory. 

The  Governor  Ames  prize,  to  Kate  Julia  Whiting,  of  Kansas. 


TUITION. 


Term  of  ten  weeks,  class  lessons  (one  a  week)  .  .  .  $15.00 
Term  of  ten  weeks,  private  lessons  (one  a  week)  i5-oo  or  20.00 

Regular  course,  four  lessons  per  week  for  term  of  ten  weeks,  50.00 
Special  course,  six  lessons  per  week  for  term  of  ten  weeks  .  75-oo 


BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


TOMMASO  JUGLARIS, 

Principal,  and  Teacher  of  Dra-ving  and  Paint- 
ings Historical  Decoration  and  Composi- 
tion, and  Artistic  Anatomy. 

Miss  Harriet  Thayer  Durgin, 

Water-Color  Painting. 


W.  A.  J.  Claus, 

Drawing  from  Flat,  the  Antique,  Still  Life, 
Flovjers,  and  LaJidscape  Painting,  and 
Charcoal  Draiving. 

Miss  Edith  Pope, 

China  Painting. 


It  is  the  aim  of  tiie  Conservatory  to  offer  a  professional  education  in  the 
fine  arts  for  those  whose  tastes  or  talents  prompt  them  to  select  this  subject 
of  study,  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  professional  schools  give  to  the 
lawyer,  physician,  or  theologian. 

Mr.  Juglaris,  the  head  of  the  department,  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  as  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  After  ten  years'  study  under  Mor- 
gari,  T.  Couture  and  other  masters,  during  which  he  made  an  enviable  record, 
especially  in  his  decorative  work  in  churches  and  palaces,  he  left  Italy  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  exhibited  for  several  years  at  the  Salon.  During 
this  time  his  eminent  reputation  brought  him  commissions  for  decorative 
work  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium;  but  in  1881  he  came  to  this 
country,  which  seems  destined  to  secure  the  heritage  of  the  art  instruction 
and  products  of  his  riper  years.  All  our  instructors  have  been  selected  with 
respect  to  their  pronounced  ability. 

Subjects  are  taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  the  practice 
required  to  carry  this  instruction  into  effect  is  pursued  under  careful  individ- 
ual teaching. 

(45) 
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Ample  opportunity  is  given  those  who  have  already  made  some  advance 
in  art  study,  to  practice  particular  branches  under  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  instructors.  For  others,  whose  progress  has  not  been  so  great,  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  course  of  instruction  in  principles  and  processes  is 
provided. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

The  departments  of  study  are  grouped  in  four  divisions, — Drawing, 
Painting,  Modeling,  and  Decorative  Art.  Beginners,  and  those  who  study 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  of  art,  should  pursue  a  systematic 
course  including  all  these  departments. 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE 

covers  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupil,  after  passing  satisfactory 
examinations,  receives  a  diploma.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  such  pupils 
as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  may  receive  a  certificate. 

To  students  of  the  first  and  second  years,  lectures  are  delivered  upon 
Elementary  Anatomy  and  perspective.  To  those  of  the  second  and  third 
year,  upon  Decorative  Art,  Oil  Painting,  Water-color,  Modeling,  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  also  lectures  upon  Anatomy. 

An  advanced  course  in  Sculpture,  and  a  course  in  Decorative  Woo(' 
Carving,  have  been  provided  for,  and  may  be  pursued  under  competent 
instructors. 

Spe.cial  circular  giving  details  will  be  sent  on  application. 

TUITION. 

Fine  Arts  $10.00  to  $30.00 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Annie  O'Connor, 

Instructor. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 
A  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  is  rarely  met  with  in  those  of 
active  life.    Students,  especially,  demand  some  simply  arranged,  daily  gym- 
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naslic  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of  the  heaUh  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  But  there  is  no  art  or  profession  in  which  the  body 
needs  to  be  in  more  perfect  heakh,  and  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the 
feelings,  than  in  that  of  singing  and  of  music  generally. 

A  list  of  lecturers,  comprising  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  or  more  lectures  or  talks  during  the  year  upon  sul)jects  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  health. 

A  large  gymnasium  has  been  provided,  and,  through  the  generosity  of 
Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most 
approved  appliances  for  effective  work. 

Students  in  gymnastics,  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  tlie 
exercises,  should  be  provided  with  a  hwse-fitting  flannel  dress,  somewhat 
shorter  than  an  ordinary  walking-dress,  to  which  may  be  added  Turkish 
trousers. 

TUITION. 

Half-hour  lessons  twice  a  week,  inchiding  daily  practice 
For  outside  pupils  


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  from  any  department  of  music  must  have 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  at  least  four  terms,  and  must  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Examinations  by  their  several  teachers, 
not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  spring  term.  Students  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  given  department  as  laid  down,  and 
having  satisfactorily  passed  the  final  examinations  and  met  the  literary  re- 
quirements, will  be  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Instructors,  the  Director,  and  the 
President. 

Organ  pupils  who  graduate  in  1891  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations 
on  the  equivalent  of  five  terms  of  Harmony.  Graduates  of  1892,  and  later, 
six  terms. 


$3.00 
5.00 
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Those  also  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  tlie  School  of  Tuning,  or  the  College  of  Oratory,  will  receive  the 
Diploma  of  the  Conservatory,  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the  Conservatory 
at  least  four  terms. 

Candidates  for  graduation  from  any  of  the  Schools  of  Music  and  from 
the  College  of  Oratory,  if  not  graduates  of  a  High  School  or  the  Literary 
Department  of  some  other  institution,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  covering  at  least  one  half  the  work  in  each  department  of  the 
General  Literary  Course  (see  p.  38)  or  its  equivalent,  or  to  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  completion  of  the  same  (/.  e.,  one  half  of  the  Cou?'se)  from 
the  head  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  institution.  (Beginning  with 
Jan.  I,  1893,  the  Course  as  given  on  p.  38  will  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
one  half  the  Course  "  in  the  above  paragra})h  and  requisition.)  Candidates 
must  also  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Curvven's  Peda- 
gogics or  its  equivalent. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  Course  in  Harmony  and  Theory, 
(xcneral  Literature,  Languages,  Piano  Tuning,  Music  in  Public  Schools,  the 
Two  Years'  Course  in  Art,  Reading,  or  the  Course  in  Physical  Culture,  may 
receive  a  Certificate  ;  but  they  must  have  studied  in  the  given  Course  (Read- 
ing excepted)  at  least  four  terms  in  the  Conservatory.  One  exercise  from 
the  Certificate  Set  of  each  student  of  tlie  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  be 
retained,  and  will  become  the  property  of  the  School.  Grade  Certificates 
are  issued  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations  which  conclude  the  grades 
of  the  Conservatory  Courses. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

A  percentage  of  75  is  required  to  pass  in  all  cases.  Each  term  of  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  and  Theory  is  concluded  by  a  written  examination, 
passing  which,  students  are  entitled  to  a  "Term  Certificate." 

HONORS. 

The  Honors  of  the  Institution  are  open  for  competition  to  all  its  gradu- 
ates, and  the  conditions  upon  which  tliey  may  be  won  are  embraced  in  the 
following  specifications  :  — 

{a)  Their  General  Proficiency. 

{h)  The  character  of  tlieir  Public  Recitals. 


4i) 


(c)  The  presentation  of  Original  Compositions  in  the  lesser  forms  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  writing,  at  least  two  of  which  mu.SL  be  of  sufficient 
excellence  to  merit  public  performance. 

(d)  The  production  of  an  Original  Thesis  upon  some  topic  connected 
with  their  course  of  study,  of  a  degree  of  excellence  wliich  shall  warrant  its 
public  presentation. 

Rank  and  honors  will  be  credited  on  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  and 
successful  competitors  will  receive  special  mention  on  the  Commencement 
programme,  in  the  Annual  Souvenir,  and  the  current  Calendar. 

READING  COURSE  HONORS   (OPTIONAL,  SEE  P.  36). 

(tz)  The  completion  of  the  entire  course  of  selected  volumes  in  General 
Literature,  with  that  of  either  of  the  other  departments  {i.  e.,  Music,  Art, 
etc.),  will  be  credited  by  a  special  Gold  Seal  upon  the  Diploma  of  those 
graduating  from  any  department. 

{b)  The  completion  of  one  half  (/.  e.,  two  years)  of  the  course  as  above, 
will  be  credited  by  a  special  Silver  Seal  upon  the  Certificate  or  Diploma  of 
the  Institution. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  HOME. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  Director,  Superintendent,  and  Preceptress  are  assisted  by  other  offi- 
cials of  the  institution  in  the  management  of  the  Home,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing non-resident 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson.         Mrs.  II.  II.  ITyde.  . 

Mrs.  Jonas  Fitch.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Frost.  Mrs.  Frank  Wood. 

The  Home  is  the  consummation  of  the  persistent  purpose  and  plan  of 
twenty  years ;  and  it  exists  in  response  to  the  imperative  demand  for  con- 
venience, safety,  and  healthful  surroundings,  on  the  part  of  our  lady  students, 
and  on  the  part  of  parents  who  are  ever  anxious  that  their  children  should 
be  under  responsible,  efficient,  and  trustworthy  oversight.    The  inconvenience 
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and  the  perils  which  attend  the  placing  of  a  young  student  alone  in  a  great 
city,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  institution  where  all  lessons  and  lectures  are 
to  be  received,  scarcely  needs  reference. 

To  overcome  these  obvious  dangers  and  disadvantages,  the  Director  has 
opened  a  Home  of  culture  for  five  hundred  lady  students  in  the  quiet, 
healthful  location  of  Franklin  Square.  The  great  building  occupied  is  not 
only  admirably  adapted  for  Conservatory  use,  but,  as  modified  and  improved, 
has  all  the  modern  advantages  of  a  model  home.  Its  new  concert  hall, 
library,  reading-room,  recitation  and  practice  rooms,  museum,  and  parlors 
are  upon  one  floor,  and  rooms  for  the  ladies  are  on  floors  above,  all  under 
the  same  roof.  Ladies  of  successful  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
best  schools  and  colleges  have  charge  of  the  ladies'  department.  The 
Director  lives  in  the  Home,  and  is  glad  to  give  the  students  all  necessary 
attention.  While  nothing  sectarian  in  teaching  or  influence  is  allowed,  the 
Home  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  Christian  household,  with  daily 
devotions,  as  in  literary  institutions.  There  is  also  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  services  on  Sunday  evening  conducted  by  the  ablest  ministers 
of  Boston  and  other  cities.  Attendance  upon  all  these  services  is  v^oluntary, 
with  the  exception  of  morning  chapel,  at  which  all  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, unless  for  sufficient  7'easvn,  or  at  the  reqtiest  of  their  parents,  they  are 
excused  by  the  Director.  The  manageitient  of  the  Home  distinctly  assumes 
that  the  young  ladles  who  enter  its  halls  have  passed  the  childhood  period 
and  it  strives  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  self-regulation  which  characterizes 
every  wise  household.  To  facilitate  this  self-guidance,  the  Director  and  Pre- 
ceptress are  most  happy  to  advise  with  young  ladies  in  regard  to  all  their 
studies  and  plans. 

A  resident  lady  physician  is  ready  to  attend  those  needing  treatment ;  so 
that  for  those  who  show  the  first  symptoms  of  overwork  or  failing  health, 
''the  ounce  of  prevention"  is  at  hand.  Gymnastic  drill  tempts  rather  than 
forces  students  to  proper  exercise  ;  while  diet,  dress,  hours,  methods  of 
study,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  a  manner  impossible  outside  of  the  Home. 

That  just  such  a  Home  was  needed  for  the  Conservatory,  is  fully  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  six  years  of  its  establishment,  parents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  intrusted  their  daughters  to  our  care,  and  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  Home,  though  ample,  have  been  exhausted.  The  institution 
has  had  a  most  liberal  patronage,  having  enrolled  an  average  of  above  two 
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fJiotisand  students  per  year  for  the  past  five  years, — about  sixty  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  being  represented.  The  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dents has  been  apparent  in  uniformly  better  work,  better  spirit  in  their  work, 
and  better  health.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  for  profound  thanksgiv- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  Home  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  not  a  death  has  occurred  during  seven  years, 
and  very  little  sickness.  We  owe  this  immunity  from  malarial  disturbances 
largely  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  its  perfect  sewer- 
age, airy  location  and  architectural  adaptation  to  family  life,  and  the  wholesome 
oversight  of  the  resident  physician.  The  water  supply,  too,  which  is  received 
through  a  large  filter  and  delivered  pure,  is  an  important  factor.  The  recent 
extensive  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  building  secure  for 
the  students  the  utmost  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety,  and  make  the 
Conservatory  Home  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

REGULATIONS. 

Those  studying  in  the  Institution  are  expected  to  be,  in  a  very  liberal 
sense,  self-governed.  Every  one,  however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and 
protection,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  and  arrangements, 
as  well  as  to  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  belonging  to  a 
well-ordered  household.  The  fortnal  restrictive  regulations  are  few,  and 
those  who  think  they  cafmot  conform  thereto  are  advised  not  to  come. 
Information  as  to  the  conduct,  capabilities,  application,  and  progress  of  stu- 
dents will  always  be  promptly  furnished,  on  application  by  parents  or 
guardians. 

Young  ladies  who  are  received  into  the  Home  are  required  to  present  satis- 
factoiy  testimonials  as  to  character.  Young  women  who  come  to  live  in  the 
city  for  instruction  in  the  Conservatory  are  required  to  reside  in  the  Home, 
unless  p7'ovision  is  made  for  them  by  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  family  of 
relatives  or  friends;  or  in  case  the  Home  be  full,  in  such  other  homes  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Director.  If  the  health  of  any  7'esident  shall  become 
impaired,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  physician  of  the  Ho7ne,  demand  a 
change  of  surroundings,  she  may  be  placed  in  a  private  family  with  the  ap- 
pi'oval  of  the  Director.  Parents  sometimes  embarrass  wholesome  adminis- 
tration by  granting,  through  correspondence,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts,  indulgences  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  are  detri- 
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mental  to  the  student's  progress.  Direct  correspondence  is  solicited  upon 
all  matters  wliich  relate  to  the  well-being  of  students  while  under  the  care 
of  the  Institution.  The  Conservatory  Home  is  under  the  direct  personal 
oversight  of  the  Board  of  Management.  The  highest  motives  are  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  loftiest  examples  cited  for  emulation,  and  parents  can 
feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  their  daughters  are  in  safe  hands. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  in  the  home  department  (excepting  the  parlors 
and  reception-room)  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Director,  and  no 
visitors  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 

Occasional  receptions  for  the  pupils  are  held,  to  which  their  friends  may 
be  invited. 

SAFEGUARDS   IN   CASE   OF  FIRE. 

The  introduction  of  the  most  complete  and  approved  systems  of  steam- 
heat  and  electric-light  in  every  room,  removes  from  the  main  building  all 
fires  and  gas,  and  places  the  control  of  both  systems  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineer,  in  a  separate  structure,  thus  preventing  all  probability  of  accident 
from  these  sources. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  large  building  in  Boston  is  so 
secure  from  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration,  or  has  better  facilities  for  putting 
out  a  fire,  or  for  escape  in  case  one  should  get  beyond  control.  Our  con- 
viction is  based  on  the  following  facts  : — 

I.  The  substantial  character  of  the  building,  with  every  part  accessible. 
2.  Its  location,  with  park  in  front,  an  open  space  in  rear,  and  complete  ' 
isolation  from  all  other  buildings.  3.  Its  proximity  to  fire-apparatus — fire- 
plugs, steam-engines,  chemical-engines,  etc.  4.  Its  internal  arrangements 
— three  stairways,  ample  fire-escapes,  hydrants,  hose,  hand-grenades,  and 
fire-extinguishers  on  every  floor,  alarm-bells  in  every  room  and  hall,  and 
district  alarm  telegraph  communicating  with  the  office.  5.  Its  home  fire 
department,  well  organized,  and  responding  to  test  alarm  in  thirty-five 
seconds,  full  force.    6.  Electric  connection  with  city  fire  department.  j 

With  all  these  safeguards  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  fire  could  get 
beyond  its  incipient  stage.    The  foreman  of  the  City  Fire  District  in  which 
the  building  is  located,  after  carefully  examining  these  appliances,  declared 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  fire  to  get  any  head-  \ 
way  whatever,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  were  to  be  congratulated  : 
upon  having  their  daughters  under  such  safe  management.  1 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION.' 

Instruction  in  the  instrumental  and  vocal  classes  is  given  in  classes  of 
three  and  four.  Students  are  entirely  free  to  take  i)rivate  lessons  if  they 
choose.  Those  who  enter  the  regular  courses  for  graduation  are  re(iuired 
to  follow  the  studies  as  laid  down  in  those  courses ;  also,  students  who  re- 
ceive certificates  must  have  completed  tire  studies  required.  With  these 
exceptions,  they  have  entire  liberty  to  select  wliat  departments  of  study  they 
may  desire.  Beginners  are  received  in  either  of  the  departments ; 
students  more  or  less  advanced  may  enter  any  grade  for  which  they  are 
found  qualified  upon  examination  at  entrance.  The  courses  of  study  are 
the  outcome  of  many  years'  varied  and  conclusive  experience,  and  embrace, 
in  a  progressive  order,  the  whole  range  of  the  best  product  of  the  classical 
and  romantic  schools. 

A  broad  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  masters  is  within 
reach  of  the  earnest  pupil,  to  be  attained  under  instructors  who  for  years 
have  been  profound  students  and  interpreters  of  their  works.  The  systems 
of  technique  employed  are  those  which  have  yielded  the  best  results  in  the 
great  schools  of  Europe,  and  to  these  systems  have  been  added  whatever 
American  ingenuity  and  practical  insight  could  devise. 

ADMISSION,  CLASSIFICATION,  BILLS,  ETC. 

The  office  of  the  Conservatory,  corner  Newton  and  James  Streets,  is 
open  daily  for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  and  while  they  may  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  attend  to  all 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  registration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  payment  of 
bills,  etc.,  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  those  residing  in  or  near 
Boston,  on  the  week  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  term,  thus  avoiding 
the  rush  of  the  opening  week. 

Students  receive  a  card,  on  the  payment  of  their  bills,  admitting  them 
to  a  given  course  of  lessons ;  and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive  in- 
struction until  this  is  procured. 

Accurate  classification  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  secured,  a  tentative  examination  is  made  as  to  the  proficiency  of  all 
pupils,  save  beginners,  on  entering.  Twice  each  term  a  critical  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  students  being  transferred  to  classes 
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of  higher  grade  as  their  advancement  warrants ;  and  the  progress  and  pro*^* 
ficiency  of  our  students  are  largely  due  to  the  excellency  of  this  system  o|| 
classification. 

In  the  event  of  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  in  any  department  to 
form  a  class,  instruction  can  only  be  given  at  private  rates.  No  reservation 
of  hours  under  given  teachers  can  be  made  unless  a  deposit  of  $io  for  each 
teacher  is  received  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  specified 
term. 

Ail  matters  of  business  connected  7vitJi  tJie  Conservatory,  including 
tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes,  changes  of  hours,  or  from 
one  class  to  anot/ier,  must  be  attended  to  invariably  at  the  office  of  tJie  Direc- 
tor, and  not  with  teachers.  Changes  cannot  be  made  from  one  study  to 
another  during  the  term,  nor  from  one  teacher  to  another  during  or  at  the 
end  of  a  term,  without  the  consent  of  the  Director  or  his  assistant. 

Any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  should  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  office,  where  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

term  bills,  expenses,  etc. 

All  Term  Bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  at  the  beginning 

OF  EACH  Term  for  the  whole  Term. 

■  f 

To  encourage  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation,  requiring  longer  J  | 
time,  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  highest  and  fi 
most  useful  professional  positions,  the  Conservatory  will  allow  a  discount  of  ^ 
six  per  cent  on  bills  paid  by  the  year  in  advance.    To  those  residing  in  the 
Home,  this  deduction  will  apply  to  board,  room-rent,  and  tuition  when  two 
or  moj-e  studies  are  taken,  and  to  non-residents  when  mo7-e  than  two  studies 
are  taken. 

Bills  for  sheet-music,  stationery,  and  art  materials  are  payable  at  the 
Bookkeeper's  office  at  the  end  of  each  term.  J 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  laundry  account  will  be  included  in  the  \ 
regular  term  bills,  payable  in  advance.  Any  excess  of  this  amount  will  be  ] 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  term.  ; 

Tuition,  board,  aiid  room-rent  for  the  balance  of  the  term  {and  the  \ 
same  must  be  paid  i?i  advance)  will  be  charged  pro  rata  to  those  joining  \ 
after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  excepting  the  tuition  of  the  first  tivo  j 
lessons  of  the  term,  for  which  no  abatement  or  deduction  will  be  made,  and  '  i 
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none  can  be  admitted  to  classes  except  for  the  whole  or  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term.  (Students  leaving  during  the  term  will  not  be  entitled  to  have 
any  of  the  money  paid  in  advance,  refunded>^  In  case  of  a  pupil's  illness,  or 
loss  of  lesson  through  the  absence  or  tardiness  of  the  teacher,  notice  must 
be  given,  or  sent,  at  once  to  the  Registrar,  /s^ 

Private  lessons  which  chance  to  fall  on  Thanksgiving,  Fast  Day,  and 
Good  Friday  (when  the  business  of  the  Institution  is  suspended)  will  be 
ade  up,  application  for  the  same  having  been  previously  made  to  the 
egistrar ;  but  no  money  will  be  refunded. 
Graduates  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  recitals,  but  the  expense  for 
orchestra  attending  the  pubhc  performance  of  First  Prize  or  First  Honor 
works  at  the  Commencement  Quarterly  will  be  shared  by  the  Institution. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money-order,  check 
or  draft  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to  order  of  E.  Tourjee,  Director. 


TUITION  PER  TERM  OF  TEN  WEEKS. 

(  Tvjo  lessons  per  week.) 


Pianoforte  and  Violin,  first  grade,  each   $10.00 

The  same,  one  lesson  per  week   6.00 

Pianoforte  and  Violin,  second  grade   15.00 

Pianoforte  and  Violin,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades      .  20.00 

Pianoforte,  classes  of  three   30.00 

Voice,  first  grade   15.00 

Voice,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades   .       .       .  20.00 

Voice,  classes  of  three  .........  30.00 

Sight  Singing   15.00 

Organ,  first  and  second  grades   15.00 

Organ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades       ....  20.00 

Flute  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  each   20.00 

Harmony  and  Theory,  each         .......  15.00 

Counterpoint,  Composition,  Orchestration,  etc.         .       .       .  20.00 

Art  of  Conducting   20.00 

Tuning  and  Acoustics,  with  use  of  pianos  (four  terms,  half  in 

advance)   100.00 

Music  in  Public  Schools,  one  lesson  per  week,  class  of  four  .  10.00 
School  of  General  Literature,  each  study,  except  the  Languages, 

two  lessons  per  week   5.00 

Latin  and  Italian,  two  lessons  per  week   10.00 
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French  and  German,  four  lessons  per  week  ....  $10.00 
Elocution,  one  to  six  lessons  per  week  ....  15.00  to  75  00 
Concert  Deportment,  Dramatic  Action,  and  Expression    .  15.00  to  50.00 

Fine  Arts  10.00  to  30.00 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture,  class  lessons  .       .       .   3.00  to  5.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  and  Diploma  5.00 

Certificate  i.oo 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  and  rent  of  furnished  rooms  (each  occupied  by  two),  $5.00,  $5.50, 
^6.00,  ^6.50,  $7.00,  and  $7.50  per  week,  according  to  choice  of  room.  A 
few  rooms,  extra  large,  or  with  bath,  at  $8.00,  $8.50,  and  ^9.00,  and  a  few 
single  rooms  from  ^6.00  to  ^7.50.  No  additional  charge  for  light,  heat, 
elevator,  etc.    Plain  washing,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Use  of  piano,  $15.00  per  term  ;  when  used  by  two  students,  $7.50  each. 

The  vacations  of  the  school  year  amount  to  about  one  week,  during 
which,  ladies  in  the  Home  will  be  charged  for  board,  room,  and  use  of  piano 
at  a  proportional  rate. 

Definite  application  for  board  and  room  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  and  parties  applying  will  confer  a  favor  if  they  will  name  the 
departments  in  which  they  expect  to  study. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  carpets,  double  bedsteads,  best  hair  mat- 
tresses, bedsprings,  bureau,  table,  washstand,  chairs,  mirror,  etc. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with  one  pair  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases  (common  size)  and  blankets,  bedspread,  table-cover,  towels, 
napkins,  napkin-ring  (all  to  be  marked  in  full),  and  toilet  soap. 

The  occupants  of  rooms  are  expected  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  order, 
and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  to  furniture,  etc. 

THE  CAFE. 

For  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  students  and  teachers  whose  lesson- 
hours  keep  them  at  the  Conservatory  at  midday,  a  cafe  has  been  opened, 
where  meals  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  Lady  students  may  have 
rooms  in  the  Home  and  take  all  their  meals  in  the  caf^,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  gentlemen  students  can  be 
accommodated  near  the  Conservatory  with  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week. 
Comfortable  rooms  can  also  be  secured  in  the  same  building  or  vicinity. 
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If  two  students  occupy  a  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be  about 
$1.50  each  per  week.  Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in  private  families 
at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  The  Director  has  always  at  hand  a  list  of 
desirable  boarding-places,  which  is  at  the  service  of  gentlemen  students. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,  ESTIMATES,  fVrC. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  is  the  total  expense  of  a  student 
at  your  Institution  for  one  year?" 

This  question  can  he  answered  in  a  general  way  only,  because, 

1.  Of  the  many  departments  and  branches  of  study  which  are  open  to 
our  students,  each  of  which  has  its  fixed  rate  of  tuition.  One  student  may 
elect  Piano,  Voice,  and  Harmony  ;  another,  Voice  and  Art ;  another.  Elocution 
and  English  branches ;  another.  Painting,  Art  Embroidery,  etc.  Any  com- 
bination of  studies  suited  to  individual  needs  may  be  arranged  for,  and  only 
what  is  wanted  paid  for. 

2.  In  certain  branches  beginners  pay  less  than  advanced  students,  and 
the  grade  "  can  only  be  determined  after  an  examination  by  the  Director 
or  some  authorized  examiner  for  the  Institution. 

3.  In  the  Home  department  the  charges  vary  with  the  choice  of  rooms, 
which  differ  in  size  and  location. 

Approximate  estimates,  however,  can  be  made,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  : — 

For  a  beginner,  who  takes  Piano  and  Voice  lessons,  and  selects  one  of  the 
lowest  or  one  of  the  highest  priced  rooms,  the  expense  will  be  about  as 
follows  (the  prices  of  rooms  with  board  are  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00,  $6.50,  $7.00, 
ind  ^^7.50  per  week)  : — 

Tuition  :  Piano,  per  term,  first  grade,  $10.00;  second, 

$15.00;  four  terms,  say  .       .       .  . 
Tuition:  Voice,  per  term,  first  grade,  $15.00;  four 

terms,  say  

Rent  of  piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms  . 
Board  and  room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  $5.50  or  $7.50, 
Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  yearly  estimate  . 
Sheet  music,  yearly  estimate  

$416.00  $500.00 


$50.00  $50.00 

60.00  60.00 

30.00  30.00 

231.00  315.00 

20.00  20.00 

25.00  25.00 
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Some  students  complete  the  first  and  second  grades  in  two  terms,  ana 
are  advanced  to  the  third  grade  for  the  other  two  terms  of  the  year ;  la 
which  case  add  $io  to  the  yearly  estimate  for  each  study,  as  the  charge  foS 
tuition  in  third  and  higher  grades  is  $20  per  term.  In  connection  with; 
Piano  and  Voice  another  study  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  election  of 
the  student  with  tlie  advice  of  the  Director,  for  which  add  to  tlie  above 
estimate  the  rate  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  general  list. 

For  an  advanced  ?,\.w([qy\\.  (third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade),  who  takes 


Piano,  Voice,  and  Harmony  or  Theory  lessons,  and  selects  a  room  as  above  : — 

Tuition:  Piano,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms 

$80.00 

$80.00 

Tuition  :  Voice,  per  term,  $20.00;  four  terms 

80.00 

<So.oo 

Tuition:  Harmony,  per  term,  $15.00;  four  terms 

60.00 

60  00 

Rent  of  piano,  per  term,  $7.50;  four  terms  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Board  and  room  rent,  about  42  weeks,  at  $5.50  or  $7.50, 

231.00 

3 15  00 

Washing,  50  cts.  per  doz. ,  yearly  estimate  . 

20.00 

20.00 

Sheet  music,  yearly  estimate  ..... 

25.00 

25.00 

$526.00 

$610.00 

The  same  estimate  will  apply  to  piano,  harmony,  and  organ,  with  thCf 
addition  of  the  cost  of  organ  practice.  Other  estimates  can  easily  be  made^ 
by  selecting  studies  desired,  and  including  rates  of  tuition  as  given  in  the  ■ 
general  list  (page  55-56). 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Time  of  Couise. — No  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  our 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  and  accom-> 
plish  in  three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  five  years  to  complete. 

Begin  with  tJie  Term. — Students  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  ;  they  can,  however,  1)e  admitted 
until  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  regular  fee. 
Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full  term,  or  the  1 
unexpired  portion  of  it.  | 

Number  of  Recitations. — Classes  in  cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Pianoforte,  | 
Organ,  \'iolin,  and  other  instruments,  and  in  Harmony  and  Musical  Theory  \ 
and  Tuning,  receive  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  hour  each.    The  free  classc 
in  Harmony,  General  Musical  Instruction,  Notation,  and  Sight  Singini;, 
and  the  Conservatory  Chorus,  meet  once  a  week. 

Stude7its  cannot  be  allowed  to  arrange  for  public  concerts,  or  connect  \ 
themselves  with  any  musical  club  or  society  outside  the  Institution,  nor  em-  \ 
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ploy  outside  assistance  in  Conservatory  recitals,  ivithout  the  permission  of 
the  Director. 

Art  Exhil)itions. — An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Art  l)ei)artnient  is 
given  each  year,  to  which  the  students  are  permitted  to  invite  tlieir  friends  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  suitably  represented,  the  work 
done  by  students  will  remain  in  care  of  the  instructors  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  or  the  end  of  the  term  at  which  they  sever  their  connection  with  the 
school. 

Evening  Classes. — When  called  for  by  a  sufficient  number,  evening 
classes  are  organized  in  Piano,  Violin,  Organ,  Vocal  Culture,  Sight  Singing, 
Orchestral  Instruments,  drawing,  etc. 

Organ  Practice. — Th^re  are  fourteen  pedal  and  pipe  organs  for  students' 
use  in  the  Conservatory.  Practice  is  either  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  cents  per  hour. 

Pianos. — Pianos  are  supphed  the  inmates  of  the  Home  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  ^15.00  per  term,  $7.50  per  term  if  the  instrument  be  shared  by  two. 
Gentlemen  can  rent  good  pianos  of  dealers,  at  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  per 
quarter ;  and  instruments  are  often  found  in  the  houses  where  they  board, 
the  use  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price.  The  Director  will 
gladly  assist  students  in  selecting  instruments,  when  so  desired. 

Consultation. — The  Director  invites  all  persons,  whether  connected  with 
the  Conservatory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  their  attainments 
or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching.    Consultation  free  in  all  cases. 

Church  Privileges. — Sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations  for  the  students  of  the  Conservatory. 
A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which  a  limited  number  of  the 
students  of  the  Conservatory  may  secure  admission. 

Letters. — Pupils  can  have  their  letters  addressed in  care  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,"  and  receive  them  at  the  Conservatory  post-office. 

Arrival  in  Boston. — On  arriving  in  Boston,  students  may  take  either  a 
hack  or  a  horse-car  for  the  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square.  Ladies  arriving 
in  the  night  can  come  directly  to  the  Conservatory,  and  find  accommoda- 
tions. Ring  the  bell,  and  the  watchmen,  who  are  on  duty  all  night,  will 
respond.  Of  the  thousands  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  city  as  strangers 
j  on  their  way  to  the  Institution,  not  a  single  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  gone 
astray,  or  had  any  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Conservatory.  Be  careful  to  name 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Franklin  Square,  and  thdre  is  no  danger. 
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Gentlemen  arriving  from  a  distance  may  leave  their  baggage  at  the  depot 
until  they  have  secured  their  rooms.  Those  arriving  by  the  morning  or  day 
trains  need  not  go  to  hotels,  but  may  come  directly  to  our  office,  which  is 
within  ten  to  thirty  minutes'  ride  of  all  the  depots.  Horse-cars  from  all 
stations  pass  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Conservatory. 

Address. —  Persons  wi'iting  for  eircitlars  or  other  information  ivill  be 
careful  to  address  their  letters  to  ^^E.  Ton7yee,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston.^'  Our  letters  have  often  fallen  into  other  hands  7ahen 
otherwise  directed. 

Students  and  others  can  receive  the  illustrated  Calendar  and  Annual 
Souvenir,  to  send  to  friends,  by  applying  at  the  office.  Names  and  addresses 
may  be  given  of  persons  interested  in  music,  and  Calendars  will  be  sent  to 
them  postpaid. 

WHAT  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  SHALL  I  STUDY? 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  music  too  often  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  study,  without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  other  branches. 
The  slightest  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  positions  filled  by  the  great 
majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  the  country,  will  show  such  prepara-. 
tion  very  defective.  No  individual  is  competent  to  take  charge  of  the 
musical  department  of  a  seminary  or  college  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
principal  branches  of  music,  and  no  bureau  or  professor  can  heartily  and 
unqualifiedly  recommend  such  a  person.  Very  few  schools  have  pupils 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  having  special  teachers  for  the  piano,  voice,  har- 
mony, and  organ,  and  it  is  manifestly  poor  economy  to  employ  two  or  three 
individuals  where  one  competent  teacher  could  do  all  the  work.  The  case 
is  the  same  in  the  average  community.  The  teacher  who  can  give  instruction 
in  piano,  voice,  harmony,  etc.,  will  control  the  field ;  and  if  he  also  have  a 
a  knowledge  of  the  organ,  he  will  not  only  increase  his  usefulness  by  assist- 
ing in  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  graduated,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  like  the 
young  physician  or  lawyer  on  leaving  college, — competent,  it  may  be,  but  un- 
recognized, unknown,  and  without  a  "  practice."  Under  these  circumstances 
a  guiding  hand  which  may  direct  him  to  some  needy  field  is  appreciated, 
and  this  we  have  sought  to  extend  by  instituting  a  bureau  of  employment, 
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and  endeavoring  to  open  the  path  for  our  worthy  graduates.  The  diploma 
of  the  Institution  is  in  a  sense  a  certificate  as  to  the  pupil's  thoroughness  ; 
but  letters  are  constantly  being  received  from  many  sources  asking  the 
Director  to  recommend  teachers  for  colleges,  towns,  or  families,  and  in 
responding  to  these  calls  he  is  glad  to  give  to  the  painstaking  scholar  the 
first  "  launch  on  his  new  career."  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  to-day 
filling  responsible  positions  obtained  for  them  in  this  way. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for 
strictly  first-class  teachers, — young  men  and  women  of  character  and  energy, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  acquirements  in  music,  possess  a  liberal  education, 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  school  and  college  positions ; 
teachers  of  moral  worth,  who  can  lend  dignity  to  any  faculty,  and  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  community  :  such  are  constantly  called 
for.  The  churches,  too,  are  beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  impor- 
tance of  music  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  the  necessity  of  preparation 
for  this  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  hence  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  chor- 
isters and  leaders  who  can  train  choirs,  inspire  congregations,  and  drill  the 
young  people  for  this  service.  Pastors  and  Sunday-school  superintendents 
will  do  well  to  encourage  the  promising  talent  in  their  respective  charges  to 
educate  themselves  for  this  work. 

CONSERVATORY  EXAMINERS. 

Graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  may  become 
certificated  examiners  for  the  Institution  in  the  respective  localities  where 
they  teach  ;  and  pupils  who  study  under  them,  and  who  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations,  may  receive  the  authorized  certificate,  and  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatory  without  further  examination,  and  to  that  grade  designated  in 
the  certificate.  Certificates  covering  the  first  four  grades  will  be  issued. 
The  other  grades  must  be  pursued  in  the  Conservatory ;  and  on  their  satis- 
factory completion,  the  student  will  be  entitled  to  graduate  with  the  diploma 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Director  is  satisfied,  from  extensive  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  throughout  the  country  who  desire  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  study  and  graduate  in  the  Conservatory,  and  who  have  not 
the  means  to  spend  several  years  in  Boston,  but  who  could  spend  one  or 
more  years  here,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  at  or  near  home  to  pursue  pre- 
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paratory  studies  which  they  know  will  count  on  their  Conservatory  course. 
To  meet  this  demand  the  above  plan  has  been  arranged.  Former  graduates 
of  the  Conservatory  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Director  in  regard 
to  becoming  examiners,  and  students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  informed,  on  appHcation,  of  the  nearest  authorized 
examiner. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  Literary  Societies  have  been  organized  among  the  students  of  the 
Conservatory — The  Conservatory  Literary  Club  and  The  Hyperion 
Literary  Society.  They  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  charac- 
ter, the  discussion  of  educational  and  general  topics,  the  cultivation  of 
a  literary  taste,  and  the  maintenance  of  helpful  social  relations  among  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Institution.  The  good  results  already  achieved 
through  these  means  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  future  of  both  organ- 
izations is  very  promising. 

A  Missionary  Society  has  also  been  organized  by  the  students.  Secreta- 
ries have  been  elected  from  their  number,  representing  each  of  the  great 
denominational  missionary  organizations.  Correspondence  is  opened,  and 
information  is  secured  concerning  the  workings  of  the  leading  organizations 
and  the  fields  occupied.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused  ;  and  the  young  ladies, 
when  they  return  to  their  homes,  become  centres  of  interest  and  influence 
in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 

the  beneficent  society. 

In  former  editions  of  our  Calendar  appeals  have  been  made  for  a  Loan 
P'und,  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  students  of  Music  and  Art,  hundreds  of 
whom  apply  every  year  for  a  little  supplementary  help  to  enable  them  to 
complete  their  courses  of  study.  These  appeals  have  in  part  be^Ji  answered 
by  the  formation  of  the  Beneficent  Society  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  This  organization  is  composed  of  many  of  Boston's  best 
known  and  most  philanthropic  ladies,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  being  Presi- 
dent, and  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  membership  fee  is  $2,  with  annual  dues  thereafter  of  $2.  Life- 
membership  is  $30,  and  honorary  membership,  $50.  The  privileges  of 
membership  are  open  alike  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.    As  the  students  aided 
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come  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  this  Society  opens  its  doors  for 
memberships  and  donations  from  the  philanthropic  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  legal  title  is  Beneficent  Society  of  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  to  which  all  donations  and  bequests  should  be  made. 

A   SOCIETY   OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR, 

organized  on  that  model  which  unites  marvelous  dissemination  with  magnifi- 
cent usefulness,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  at  work  upon  the  character 
of  the  Conservatory  students.  Years  of  great  prosperity  past,  promise  a 
future  bright  in  wide  service  and  great  helpfulness. 

SHEET   MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

A  department  for  the  sale  of  Sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musical 
merchandise,  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory,  and  a  selected  assortment 
of  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  sup- 
pHed  to  pupils  at  reduced  rates.  This  was  originally  established  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils ;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since  been  en- 
larged, and  for  some  time  past  teachers  and  seminaries  throughout  the 
country  have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory  store.  The  studies 
and  pieces  used  are  such  as  have,  through  long  experience,  been  proved  tc 
be  best  adapted  to  tlie  formation  of  a  correct  technique,  and  to  the  awak- 
ening and  development  of  a  true  musical  feeling.  These  have  been  arranged 
in  a  systematic  and  progressive  course,  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  teachers  and  others,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Conservatory 
Music  Store.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  most  approved  standard  com- 
positions for  the  pianoforte,  organ,  voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc., 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  their  orders,  which  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  carefully  selected  by  persons  of 
1-    e  experience,  are  furnished  to  students  at  a  liberal  discount. 

SLEEPER  HALL. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  lifelong 
interest  in  Christian  learning  has  been  manifested  in  so  many  substantial 
wayS;  the  Conservatory  possesses  a  beautiful  Hall  suitable  for  chapel  and 
home  concert  purposes,  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  generous 
iiought  in  making  provision  for  present  and  future  generations  of  students. 

The  Organ  has  also  been  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved,  thus 
fitting  it  for  efficient  service  in  its  new  quarters. 
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THE  CABINET  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  development, 
and  comparative  science  of  any  department  of  learning  is  universally  recog- 
nized. America  ought  to  have  more  tlian  one  collection  similar  to  those 
of  Paris,  South  Kensington,  and  other  European  centres,  where  the  student  of 
music  could  study,  in  the  various  musical  instruments,  books,  charts,  etc., 
of  all  countries,  the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science  in  the  differ- 
ent ages.  Such  a  museum  has  already  been  organized  in  the  Conservatory, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  and  models,  including  some 
very  ancient  ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts, 
etc.,  have  thus  far  been  secured,  representing,  to  some  extent,  the  music  of 
almost  every  country.  These  specimens  are  invaluable  to  the  students  of  the 
Conservatory  and  College  of  Music,  especially  in  studying  the  history  of  music. 
In  the  interest  of  musical  science,  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments, 
models  of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  all  kinds 
and  in  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all  contributions 
shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  purposes  intended.  Freight  or  ex- 
press charges  will  be  paid  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  contributions  will  be 
acknowledged  and  marked  as  the  gift  of  such  a  donor.  A  magnificent  cabinet 
case,  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  and  constructed  at  his  well-known  furniture 
manufactory,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Paine.  Several  important 
additions  have  recently  been  made  to  this  collection  ;  among  them  a  piano  of 
the  year  1782,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Batchelder,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of  piano-making  in  this  country,  as  it 
was  the  first  instrument  upon  which  Jonas  Chickering  ever  worked,  and  was 
the  key  to  his  career  in  piano- making.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  Musical 
Herald  o[  March,  1884.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Shuji  Izawa,  Director  of 
the  Musical  Institute  of  Japan,  a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  instruments  has 
been  presented  to  the  Conservatory  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Musical  genius  and  skill,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  and  civilizing  forces 
of  the  age,  enters  into  all  Christian  enterprises  with  wonderful  power. 
There  is  no  more  successful  agency  than  music  to  send  the  truth  home  to 
the  heart.  In  foreign  lands,  where  the  missionary  finds  the  intellect  dull  to 
receive  the  truth,  he  finds  the  heart  quick  to  respond  to  the  same  truth  pre- 
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scnted  in  song.  And  where  prejudice  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Chris- 
tian teacher,  music  enters  to  open  the  door  and  prepare  the  way.  This  is 
true  already  in  the  case  of  Japan,  whose  entire  school  system  is  permeated 
by  the  influence  of  our  system  of  music,  introduced  by  Government  order. 
The  Conservatory  stands  behind  this  work,  favors  it,  and  desires  to  promote 
it  by  aiding,  so  far  as  possible,  in  qualifying  workers  for  foreign  fields,  who 
will  be  able  to  push  this  branch  of  missionary  work.  Numerous  letters  from 
missionaries  abroad  testify  to  the  great  success  of  these  efforts  thus  far,  and 
encourage  us  to  specialize  this  part  of  our  work  so  far  as  possible.  Several 
of  our  students  already  at  work  in  mission  fields  report  wonderful  progress, 
and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  power  of  music  as  an  agent  for  effecting  the 
grandest  educational  and  moral  results. 

In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  its  bounder,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  duly  chartered  by  Legislative  enact- 
ment (1870),  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Fifi'y 
Trustees,  and  established  upon  a  basis  similar  to  other  great  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  believed  that  money  cannot  be  devoted  to  a 
worthier  object  than  to  a  broad  ipusical  education.  We  appeal  to  people  of 
benevolent  hearts  and  ample  means,  with  confident  assurance  that  the  mag- 
nitude and*  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  will  commend  itself  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  that  they  will,  as  others  have  already  done,  assist  in  making  it  a 
permanent  success.  All  money  so  given  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Trustees, 
— men  who  are  well  known  for  their  interest  in,  and  liberality  toward,  educa- 
tional enterprises,  and  who  will  see  that  it  is  used  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donors.  In  former  days  great  fortunes  were  left  to  build  up 
family  pride ;  but  now,  even  the  secular  press  asks,  "What  public  bequests 
did  this  rich  man  make?"  If  nothing  is  given  for  educational  or  charitable 
endowments,  the  surprise  of  the  community  is  expressed ;  while  narrow- 
mindedness,  or  even  meanness,  is  attributed  to  the  modern  Croesus.  Public 
opinion  is  now  the  ally  of  great  institutions,  and  stimulates  rich  men  to 
give  their  money  for  the  pubHc  good  !  Costly  mausoleums  are  out  of  date  ; 
for  now,  men  secure  enduring  fame  by  charitable  endowments,  thus  building 
monuments  "  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  loftier  than  the  regal  structure 
of  the  Pyramids." 
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NE  W  ENGLAND  CONSER  VA  TOR  Y  OF  MUSIC. 


The  New  England  Conservatory  is  not  a  private  institution, 
and  is  conducted,  not  for  money-making,  but  solely  and  heartily 
for  the  public  good. 

J8^*  The  corporate  name  of  the  institution  is  "JVe7a  England  Conscroa- 
tory  of  Music,''  to  which  all  donations  or  bequests  should  be  made. 

FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS. 

/give  and  bequeatli  to  flic  Trustees  of  the  Neiu  England  Conservatory  of 

}Fusic  the  sum  of    dollars,  to  be  appropriated  by  them  and  the 

Executive  Committee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conseroatory,  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  the  sum 

of  dollars,  to  be  invested  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  paid 

to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institution  semi-annually,  to  be  applied  to 
the  Scholarship  Fund. 

Tlie  benefit  of  either  of  the  tliirteen  Schools  (see  Calendar)  may  be  inserted  in  the  place  of 
Scholarship  Fund,  as  donors  may  elect. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Boston  University  College  of  Music  was  founded,  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  continuing  and  strengthening  the  love  for  our  Alma  Afaler,  and  tlie  friend- 
ships formed  during  our  student  days  here,  that,  by  drawing  more  closely 
the  kindly  bands  between  ourselves  and  her,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled 
to  aid  in  the  progress  of  true  art,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  among  those 
who,  in  the  coming  years,  may  enter  her  halls  and  tread  the  paths  she  opens, 
thus  spreading  before  us  a  work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  importance." 

The  Association  numbers  over  three  hundred  members,  and  is  governed 
by  the  following  officers  :  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Corresponding . 
Secretary,  Financial  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Twelve  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meet  quarterly,  and  the  whole  Association  meets 
at  least  once  every  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Annual  Reunion, 
Reception,  and  Banquet  is  held  at  the  Conservatory,  which  is  attended  by 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  "  Alumni  Annual  "  is  published 
by  the  Association  every  year,  recording  the  progress  and  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  its  members,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  free  to  all  members  who 
pay  their  dues. 

All  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  are  welcomed  to  the  Association  by 
signing  the  Constitution  and  paying  the  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  the 
annual  dues  of  fifty  cents. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Okgamzkd,  1S72.) 
FACULTY. 

Emil  Mahr, 

Professor  of  the  Violin. 

(        WuLF  Fries, 

Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 

SiG.  AUGUSTO  ROTOLI, 
Professor  of  Itixlian  Sijtging. 

John  O'Niell, 

Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing. 

Charles  E.  Tinney, 

Professor  of  English  Singing,  Oratorio,  and 
Church  Music. 

Stephen  A.  Emery, 

Professor  of  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 

Louis  C.  Elson, 

Professor  of  Theory,  History,  Literature,  Bi- 
ography, ^Esthetics,  and  Criticism. 

George  W.  Chadwick, 

Professor  of  Composition  and  Orchestration. 

Faculty  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  securing  a  musical  education  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  univ^ersity,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  musician  of  to-day  must  be  prepared  to  take  and  sustain  his 
position  in  a  college  faculty,  and  by  the  side  of  college-bred  men.  It  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  best  course  of  instruction, 
pursued  apart  from  such  surroundings,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Over  against  the  dwarfing  influence  of  study  with  a  mere  specialist  (who 
has  uniformly  but  one  purpose — that  of  making  a  specialist  out  of  his  pupil), 
we  would  place  the  invigorating  and  expanding  influence  of  a  course  of 
study  pursued  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  great  literary  and  artistic  in- 
stitutions of  America,  where  the  impress  of  the  specialist  is  supplemented  by 
a  large  and  generous  culture,  to  which  the  pupil  has  free  access. 


William  F.  Warren,  LL.D., 

President  Boston  University. 
Eben  Toui\jee,  ISIus.  Doc, 

Pea7i. 

James  C.  D.  Parker, 
Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Carl  Faeltex, 
Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Carlyle  Petersilea, 

Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Otto  Bendix, 

Professor  of  the  Piajioforte. 
Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Henry  M.  Dunham, 

Professor  of  the  Organ. 

George  E.  Whiting, 

Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 
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THE  REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

are  identical  with  those  for  graduation  ('93  and  thereafter)  from  the  Con- 
servatory. Candidates  for  a  degree,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the 
required  work  in  the  College  of  Music  Course,  must  be  quahfied  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  two  of  the  following  languages,  Latin,  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  also  in  Logic.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Music 
who  satisfactorily  meet  these  requirements  or  their  equivalent,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  never  con- 
ferred as  an  honorary  degree,  but  it  may  be  attained  by.  Bachelors  of  Music 
who  shall  have  completed  the  Boston  University  Course  or  its  equivalent, 
upon  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  Fugue,  Form  and  Orchestration, 
Musical  Literature,  History  of  Music,  The  Pianoforte,  Violin,  or  Organ. 

Full  and  regular  members  of  the  College  of  Music  have  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing,  witliout  extra  cost,  in  Boston  University,  any  of  the  following 
branches : — 

Languages :  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences :  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  etc. 

History,  Literature,  and  Law:  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Roman  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy,  etc. 

Philosophy :  Psychology,  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Princi- 
ples of  Metaphysics,  Theistic  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc. 

TUITION, 

Including  the  required  musical  branches  and  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Boston  University,  per  year       ....  $joo.rx3 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES  AND 
COUNTRIES. 

For  Ykar  ending  June  29,  1889. 


Alabama 

Q 

Nevada  .... 

4. 

Arkansas 

I 

North  Carolina  . 

/ 

California 

18 

Ohio  

53 

Colorado 

Oregon  .... 

% 

Connecticut 

42 

Pennsylvania 

78 

Dakota 

5 

Rhode  Island 

14 

Delaware 

I 

South  Carolina  . 

ID 

District  of  Columbia  . 

8 

Tennessee  .... 

12 

Florida 

8 

Texas  

21 

Geors^ia 

Q 

Vermont  .... 

3- 

Idaho  .       0       .  . 

I 

Virginia  ... 

12 

Illinois  . 

42  ^ 

Y  Washington  Territory 

I 

Indiana  • 

I  I 

West  Virginia 

6 

Iowa    .       .       .  ■ 

16^ 

<  Wisconsin  .... 

9 

Kansas  . 

13  ^ 

^  Wyoming  Territory  . 

Kentucky 

13 

Louisiana  • 

4 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

\Iaine  .       .       .  • 

38 

Maryland 

6 

Argentine  Republic  . 

2 

Massachusetts 

.  1,467 

England  .... 

I 

Michigan 

19 

Ilayti  

2 

Minnesota  . 

7 

Japan   

I 

Mississippi  . 

1 1 

Manitoba  .... 

I 

Missouri 

•  13 

New  Brunswick  . 

12 

Montana 

5 

Nova  Scotia 

13 

Nebraska 

6 

Ontario  .... 

18 

Xew  Haii.pshire  . 

42 

Prince  Edward  Island 

4 

New  Jersey  . 

8 

Quebec  .... 

4 

New  Mexico 

4 

New  York  . 

1 10 

BACCALACREATE  SERMON, 

—  RV  — 

Rev.  NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON,  D.D., 

June  22,  1889. 

Price,  -  -  -  io  cents. 


ADDRESS  BEEORE  THE  GRADUATINC  CEASS, 

—  HV  — 

Rev.  GEORGE  L.  PERRIN, 

June  25,  1889. 

Price,  -  -  -  io  cents. 


THE  ANNUAL  SOUVENIR, 

1888-1889. 

Price,  -  -  ie  Cents. 


A  GRADED  COURSE 

Of  Studies  and.  Pieces  for  tlie  P*i£inoforte, 

—  COMPILED    BY  — 

A.  D.  TURNER. 
PRICE,  -  -  -  75  Cents. 

TEACHER'S  UMUAl 

F^or  Pianoforte  Coi^irse 

—  EDITED    BY  — 

CARL  FAELTEN. 
PRICE,  -  -  -  Sl.OO. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  BOOKSTORE, 

FRANKLIN   SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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THE 'BOSTON -MUSICAL- HERALD. 


A  Progressive,  Independent,  and  Entertaining  Journal  of  Music. 

....    EDITED    BY  .... 

LOUIS  C.  ELSON,       STEPHEN  A.  EMERY.       GEORGE  H.  WILSON. 


THE  FRIEND  AND  HELPER 

Of  Earnest  and  Wide-awake  Teachers,  Choristers,  and  Students. 


ESPECIALLY  STRONG  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  IN  ITS  EDITORIAL  AND 
QUESTION  ANP  ANSWER  DEPARTMENTS. 


A  ne:w  departure  in 
©hp:   ©HI^BB   yBAI^S'   I^BADING  (SoUI^SB, 

An  open  door  for  all  who  wish  to  win  Broader 
Intelligence,  Lakger  Availability,  and 
Better  Positions.  Enthusiastic;flly  indorsed  on 
every  side. 


The  superior  quality  of  its  Contents  Assured  by  the  standing-  and  ability  of  the  following 

MUSICIANS  AND  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  CRITICS 

WHO  MAKE  Ul" 

ITS    CORPS    OF    CONTRIBUTORS    AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

}.  C.  I  ILI.MORE.  Rev.  Dr.  JOS.  T.  DURYEA. 

J'  KANK  K.  MORSE.  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

w.a.frost.  wieliam  mcdonald. 

euc/ene  e.ayres.  iiamlin  garland. 

carlyslp:  petersilea.  hezekiah  butterwortti. 

armaxd  guys.  homer  a.  norris. 

da\'1d  s.  blaxpied.  edward  d.  hale, 

george  e.  whiting.  charles  s.  capen. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  KIMBALL.  JOHN  B.  WILLIS. 

BENJAMIN  CUTTER.  EDW.  M.  YOUNG. 


'  Subscription   only   $1.00   per  ykar. 

One  Year's  Subsciiption  Free  to  anyone  sending  in  a  Club  of  FIVE.    Sample  Copies  will  be  sent 
to  your  pupils  and  musical  friends  on  receipt  of  their  names  and  addresses. 

Address  THE  BOSTON  MUSICAL  HERALD, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

(7^) 
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